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XL. 



PREFACE. 



Tub great object of these Tolumct has been to aeleet, 
from all sourocsj whatever is most characteristic of the 
opinions which have been held on tlie subject of Dreams, 
and of tlie examples upon which these opinions have 

ibeen founded. No amount of research has been con* 
ttdcred irksome or irrdevaut; and it is believed that 
there is nothing extant in the way of dream-spcculation 
or anecdote which is not fairly and impartially repre* 
sented* 

It was not the purpose of the work to throw light 
merely on one or more corners of the subject; and as 
there was nothing departmental in the idea, so there 
lias been nothing exclusive in the exposition and the 
^ illustration. The crudest opinions of piety or of super- 
stition, from the very twilight of history, are typified, no 
less than the latest discovery resulting from yestcrda/s 
sdcntifie investigation. Thus it is hoped that the work 
may claim to bo as honest in fact as it is here affirmed 
to have been in intention. . 



fi PBEFAGB. 

A littlo praise maj perliaps bo conceded to it on the 
score of modesty^ when it is seen that the author has 
foregone such chances of greater credit and importance 
as would have been open to him if ho had seemed to 
daim the whole as original, by incorporating the several 
theories and anecdotes with a textual commentary of his 
own* In trusty however, of finding readers who can appre* 
date the bearings and the transitions of an argument, 
and refer to their several dasses the anecdotes, which are, 
in the main, chronologically arranged, he has not thought 
it right to occupy space with lengthy and neutral-tmted 
articulations. 

For the Author's part of the work, as author, it is 
sufficient for him to profess that he has done what he 
could; and that, especially in the chapter devoted to a 
survey of the various methods of dream-interpretation, 
he has endeavoured to place before the reader the results 
of a treatment as comprchendve as possible. 

In conclusion, he ventures to hope that his labours in 
the several departments of his subject, have been pro- 
secuted in* such a way as to prepare for him a genial 
recognition when he next has the honour to appeal to 
the suffrages of the puUie. 

J% 24111,1888. 
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ON DREAMS. 



CHAPTER I. 

PLACE OF DBEAMS IN SYSTEMS OF DIVINATION. 

Thbbi is, perbapSf in human nature no instinct more 
characteristically human than that which ahrinks from 
isolation. The old physical formula to the effect that 
nature abhors a vacuum, mighty by the easiest of transi* 
tions, be capable of a dril adaptation. Every one, from 
Adam to Campbell's Last Man, with Cowper's Alexander 
Selkirk for a middle term, — Timon of Athens only 
excepted, and he questionably,— rather than be alone in 
a.depcqiulated world, would endure to live in a society 
to which he was bound only by the ties of a universal 
antipathy. Even on the amiaUe hypothesis that man 
is a beast of prey# it is evident that it is necessary for 
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4 FSLLOWSmP Ain> LONELINESS. 

him to be within reach of Ids quarry ; that he must be 
gregarious^ if ouly in fulfilmeut of his teudencies to 
predacity. Such a supposition enables us to state the 
case in the strongest possible manner; for if a social 
attraction eyen of antagonism be admitted, there is no~ 
difficulty in establishing an i fortiori argument whenever 
the attraction of cohesion is agitated, — wheneyer, that is, 
regard is had to man from the brighter and softer side 
of his character and disposition. 

But amongst the necessities of man's nature, there is 
that of still another fellowship. He may be gr^arious y 
but he is the object of longings which cannot be appeased 
by the sympathy, or indeed by the society, if that were 
possible, of the aggregate of the race. His social. life 
may be satisfactory; his relations to his kindred and 
his fellow-citisens may be kindly and complete; but 
amidst social and family completeness and satisfaction, 
he is conscious, by reason of his proper will and per- 
sonality, of a magnificent loneliness. There are one or 
two important senses in which every man is the only 
man in the uniyerse. Each is cut off from his kind, 
while still in their midst, as ship is severed from ship 
in mid-ocean; or as an insular star that, across the 
unphenomenal wastes of space, remotely twinkles td'its 
feUows. And as the orbs of heaven gravitate in their 
motions towards the central and dominant lord of their 
qrstem^ so does man gravitate, not only towards some- 
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tbing of kin to himself or greater tban himself^ bat 
towards something which is infinitely inclusiye of him- 
self and all his peers. 

There is^ then^ in man an attraction to the mysterious 
and the comprehensiyo which could not be satisfied even 
if^ in the fruition of a sublime incontinence^ be throbbed 
with eyery heart, swelled with every wave, or shared the 
tiny pulsations of every leaf. 'Man/ says Protagoras, 
'is the measure of the universe/ and this boast is half 
a truth, for man is a little greater than anything or 
everything in the material world that he can imagine. 
He chafes at every hypothetical limitation. The uni- 

' verse in its entirety may be beyond him ; but he knows 
that he can penetrate beyond every conceivable part* 
thereof. And for the rest, whilst in the sphere of exten- 
sion he is forced to introduce negations into his vocabu- 
lary, and to confess the Indefinite, the Boundless, the 
Infinite, — in the sphere of morals and ontology he can 

. still find affirmative vocables, and call the Infinite by the 
determinate names of the Self-existent, the Creator, the . 
Disposer, the Good. 

Nothing less than a felt if inexplicable relation to this 
Being, whom he can realize if not understand — appre* 
bend if not comprehend — will satisfy the aspirations of 
his nature. The divine remoteness and imoucianee of 
Epicurus and Lord Herbert of Cherbury can never be 
satisfactory to the general heart, which, out of a pottu* 
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lated Ood, will, as the Stoics recognised, by its own 
imperfttiTe logic, compel a Providence.' Man will not 
deify law and statistics, but in a created nniyerse de« 
mands to be placed en rapport with the Creator. If he 
has a father, he will not abdicate the privileges of being 
the recognised offspring of that &ther. He is no found- 
ling, and declines to be nurtured on the lap of circum- 
stance. 'The wise may, indeed,' says Dio Chrysostom 
in his twelfth Oration, — Hhe wise may, indeed, adore the 
gods as being far from us; but there exisiM in 'all men 
an eager longing to adore and worship the gods as nigh. 
For as children, torn from father and mother, feel a 
powerful and affectionate longing, often stretch out their ^ 
hands after their absent parents, and often dream of 
them, — so the man who heartily loves the gods for their 
benevolence towards us and their relationship with us, 
desires to be continually near them, and to have inter* 
caur$e with them; so that many barbarians, ignorant of 
the arts, have called the very mountains and trees gods, 
that they might recognise them as nearer to themselves.' 
We are aware that thie particular office for which 
the Greek rhetorician used the pathetic assertion just 
quoted was (me in extenuation or explanation of the 
pcq^ular tendency to press the devout recognition of the 
godsi, through symbols and statues, to an idolatry which 
consisted in a worship that went no further than the 
divine representatives. But the truth is a general one. 
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and to our purpose. The problem was to» bring the 
gods nigh, within the ken and the habitude of the daily 
thought and experience of mankind ; to realize their 
rule and governance; to observe the facts of their inter- 
ference, and inductively to discover the laws by which 
they manifested their will and purposes. 

A solution of this problem had from the first been 
given to mankind; the intimacy in the beginning had 
been so close as to be described in our Holy Writings as 
a £Etce-to-face communion. Later, after the cessation of 
this most intimate communion, a revelation had been 
accorded, which, dawning in doud and mis^ went (m 
to the clearness and lustre of noontide, — a revelation 
which, at its source narrow and shallow, flowed on, ever 
. increasing in breadth and profundity as the mind of man 
was educated, opened up and opened out, to receive it. 
The greater part of the ancient world, however, impatient 
of the moral restraints and penalties which were the con- 
ditions of its enjoyment, cast themselves adrift at once 
from its duties and its privileges. Still the necessity 
remained of keeping up, on some terms or other, the 
connection between heaven and earth. If the contenmed 
celestial light were withdrawn, it must be approximately 
compensated by a Promethean theft of fire. If the 
ladder of angelic descent and ascent were folded up, 
tentative scaling-ladders, which the bitter experience of 
ages demonstrated to be too short by at least a hair's 
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breadth, were to be planted in the direction of the sky. 
Thos, throughout the Oentile world, in the place of 
Revelation, which was Ood'a method for exhibiting His 
plans from abore, arose the art and practice of Divina- 
tion, which was man's method of peering into them from 
below. 

But also with the people amongst whom, on account 
of a peculiar fiivour rather than a peculiar desert, the 
line of successive revelations was kept unbroken, there 
arose an impatience for indications more circumstantially 
minute and practical than was consistent with the terms 
of a revelation which had principally to do with things 
of principal interest; and which, laying down general 
. laws and insisting upon general moral sequences, left 
particular cases to be solved, in the light of these and 
with the guidance of the individual conscience, by a 
less or more painful process of ratiocination. From 
ihii process the sluggish or stupid Jew recoiled ; and as 
the Oentile had set up Divination as a succedaneons 
revdaticm, so the Jew erected it as a subsidiary or 
supplementary one. Both Jew and Gentile agreed in 
this, that it was convenient to have a hack Providence, 
whidi would work to order in imperial trappings, and 
not refuse to swink in any the most yulgar of hayband 
harness* 

If a ooop of consecrated chickens, martyrs to the pip 
or to neuralgiay were off their feed, it was divinely inti* 
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mated that two impatient fleets were to ride an inactive 
burden on the weighted tide, or that the swords and 
spears of serried thousands were to rest upon the tented 
field inglorious and unstained. If a city wereiengulfed 
in the nndistended maw of an earthquake, or the life of 
a district consigned to seething petrifaction by the hideous 
ruin and combustion of volcanic lava, — ^if through the 
opened casements of Inferno strange fires flashed as 
lightning over half a cowering world ; or if clouds of 
night, mutually defiant, crashed and bellowed forth a 
thundering remonstrance, it was dirinely insinuated that 
it would be prudent for some snivelling goatherd ancl 
whimpering shepherdess to forego the day that should 
give them the right of tending, without scandal, their, 
savoury cattle in common. Dirination is easily rccog« 
nized,in such examples as these, as a reductio ad abturdwm 
of the doctrine of a particular proridence. 

Mention is made in the Scriptures^ (Deuteronomy 
xriii. 10, 11, and elsewhere,) of nine principal kinds 
of dirination, against which the Jews — who had become 
tainted with the superstitions of Egypt, a country which 
served also as the school of the Western world in the 
abstruse and oocult sciences — were especially to be upon 
their guard. (1.) The first ofthese was founded on the in- 
spection of the planets, stars, and dquds. It is fitmiliar 
to us as judicial or apotelesmatio astrology; and its pro- 
fessors were named by Moses metmen, firom anan, a cloud. 
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(2.) Tho practisen of the second are called by Moses 
w^mache$eh, 9k term for which the Vulgate and the gene- 
rality of interpreters have given aiiffur as an equivalent. 
(3.) The masters of the third are called mecascheph, a 
term of which the Septuagint and Vulgate equivalents 
bear that thej were men given to evil practices. (4.) The 
fourth kind of divination was professed by the hhober, 
or enchanters. (6.) The fifth class of diviners were 
those who interrogated the spirits called Python. (6.) 
The sixth were witches or magicians^ and were called by 
Moses judeoni. (7.) The seventh were necromancers — 
persons, that is, who consulted the dead. (8.) The 
eighth were those who were accustomed to ask' counsel 
of stocks and staves, a species of divination known as 
rhabdomanq/t and bitterly denounced by the prophet 
Hosea. (9.) The ninth and last principal kind of di- 
vination mentioned in the Bible (Esekiel xxL 21) is 
hepaioicopy, or the inspection of the liver. Besides 
these, slighter or incidental allusion is made to divers 
and miscellaneous methods of evoking the spirit of the 
distant or the future, of inquiring into the unknown and 
the remote, whether of time or space, — a practice to which 
not the Jews akme, but all men in all ages have exhibited 
A eUnwmen* 

The particular kinds of instruments of divination have 
varied with the varying aspects and forces of nature, 
the configurati<m of the earth's surface, and the character 
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of its productionB ; its altitade, flatness^ or depression ; 
its heat or cold^ barrenness or fertility ; and also with 
the meteorological phenomena which gare effect and 
interest to its daily or nocturnal heaven. Thus the 
Assyrians, as pointed out by Cicero, ' as a natural con- 
sequence of the champaign country in which they lived, 
and of the vast extent of their territories, which led 
them to observe the heavens which lay open to their 
view in every direction, began to take notice of the 
paths and motions of the stars; and having taken these 
observations for some time, they handed down to their 
posterity information as to what was indicated by their 
various positions and revolutions. And among ihe As- 
syrians, the Chaldseans, a tribe who had this name not 
from any art which they professed, but from the district 
which they inhabited, by a veiy long course of obser- 
vation of the stars, are considered to have established a 
complete science, so that it became possible to predict 
what would happen to each individual, and with what 
destiny each separate person was bom. The Egyptians, 
also, are believed to have acquired the knowledge of 
the same art by a continued practice of it, extending 
through countless ages. But the nations of the Cilidans 
and Pisidians, and the Pamphylians, who border on 
them, nations which we ourselves have had under our 
government, think that future events are pointed out 
by the flight and voices of birds as the surest of all 
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indications. And when was there ever an instance of 
Greece sending any colony into ^olia, Ionia, Asia, Sicily, 
or Italy, without consulting the Pythian or Dodonsean 
oracle, or that of Jupiter Hammon? Or when did 
that nation erer undertake a war without first asking 
counsel of the gods ?' * 

Divination was discriminated hy the ancients as (1) 
Natural, and (2) Artificial. It suits our purpose to take 
up, first, the second of these divisions, as, with a sum- 
mary notice, it may be dismissed and forgotten ; whilst 
the remainder of our pages must be narrative, and il- 
lustrative of a mass of facts of a kind which the all 
but universal genius of antiquity referred at least to the 
first division, and which were frequently shown to be 
susceptible of such elaborate and quasumentific inter- 
pretations as sometimes— under the generalized name 
of oneiromancy — bore them well over into the marches 
of the second. 

The whole superstructure of divination as an art is 
based upon that species of popular fallacy which, more 
than three centuries ago, made the sanding-up of Sand- 
wich Haven cpnfidently appear to local senility as the 
result of the erection of Tenterden steeple, — ^ihat po- 
pular fallacy which, eternally confounding the poit hoe 
intikihe propter hoe, doggedly refuses to separate or dis* 
tinguish between sequences and consequences, causes 
•Oiosro. 'De Divinatioiia.* 
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and antecedents. The science was a violent codifica* 
tion, a forcible linking together of facts coincident bat 
independent and irrelevant. The circumstance of its 
being an air-castle did not, however, hinder its halls 
and closets, galleries and passages, from being planned 
with precision ; so that the principles of specific sciences 
of the ffenui divination were less or more minately 
laid down and recognized. The method of artificial 
divination, indeed, as being inductive and experimental, 
had some pretensions to correctness; for its laws de- 
veloped from the embryo of hypothesis and conjecture; 
and as they had been painfully elaborated by its- 
founders, so they had to be patiently acquired by its 
students. It was rather the faculty of observation 
that was primarily vicious and defective. The false- 
hood lurked in the postulates of the science. Its diva- 
rication from truth was at the outset; and no after 
decorum of pace could suffice to give propriety to the 
direction. 

The instruments of artificial divination were as nu- 
merous as the productions of nature. Observations 
were made, inter aUa, on the heavenly bodies, and on 
the various meteorological phenomena; on the cries and 
the flight of birds; on trees, plants, beans, flour, and 
v^tables generally; on rain and bodies of water; on 
goats, rats, and other quadrupeds; on cocks, egg^, and 
cheese; on numbers, dice, staves or wands, mirrors, 
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ttonesy tablets^ and knnckle-booea; on paroiysroal af- 
fectionsy at sneesiug and laughing^ and on iuToluntary 
motions of the body; on the body itself, and its parts, 
as the entrails of men and of other animals, the hair, 
the skull, the eyes, the fordiead and physiognomy, the 
lines of the hand, the blood, and the liver; on men 
and women, boys Mid virgins ; on the name and on the 
nativity of the consolter; and on the elefts, cracks, and 
pngections of the earth's surface. Divination was further 
practised by means of libations of wine; the summoning 
of the dead, and the evoking of demons; the descrip- 
tion of drdes ; the consultation of the poets, chiefly 
of Homer, Virgil, and the Sibylline verses ; and sgain, 
by means of fire, shadows, ashes on the hearth^ and- the 
fumes of incense. Of the innumerable branches of di- 
vination with which the Druids alone were acquainted^ 
no fewer than thirty-three have been tabulated. In 
het, there was scarcely anything Tisible, tangible, sen- 
sible, or thinkable, that might not be made subservient 
to the purposes of the monopolists of the knowledge of 
the rules of interpretatbn. And to this day, so strong 
are the aflSnities of human nature with stupidity and 
superstition, that the belief in the eX&OHCj of many of 
these old-world modes of divination — ^not to mention 
that an inventive ingenuity has not been idle — ^is by 
no means nniversslly exploded. Eren wh^ that shall 
happen, it will be difl^cult to cslcnlate how many oen- 
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•I 
tones must elapse before the tendency to mysterious con* J 

sidtations is eradicated.^ i 

Natural divination was conversant about 'presenti* 

ments of future events, not proceeding by reason or con« 

jecture, nor on the observation and consideration of par* 

ticolar signs; but yielding to some excitement of mind, ' 

or to some unknown influence subject to no precise rules 

or restraint,-r-as is often the case with men who dream, 

sometimes with those who deliver predictions in a fireniied 

* There is so much flavour and heartiness in the late Pro- 
fessor Ferrier's denuoeiatioDS of the modem developments and 
oaricatures of divination, that they are worthy of transcription 
in a footnote. ' The supposed visibility of ghosts helps it (the 
materialistio oonoeption of mind) on considerably i and it is still 
further reinforced by some of the fashionable deliraments of the 
day, such as ekUrvoyamee and (even ▲.n. 1864, eredite poiteri !) 
spirit-rapping. These, however, are not to be set down— at 
least so it is to be hoped'— among the normal and catholic super- 
stitions incident to humanity. They sre much worse than^ the 
worst form of tho doctrine of materiality. These aberrati<ms 
betoken a perverse and prurient play of the abnormal fanoy-« 
groping for the very holy of holies in kennels running with the . 
most senseless and Gh>d*abandoned abominations. Our natural 
superstitions are bad enough ; but thus to mske a systematio 
busiaess of fatuity, imposture, and profanity, and to imagine, all 
the while, that we sre touching on the preoinets of God's spi- 
ritaal kingdom, is unspeakably shocking. The horror and dis« 
grace of such prooeedings were never even approached in the 
darkest days of heathendom and idolatry. Ye who make shat- 
tered nerves and depraved sensations the interpreters of truth, 
the keys which shall unlock the gates of heaven, and open the . 
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manner^ as Bacis of Boeotia, Epimenides the Cretan, 
and the Erythraean Sibyl. And under this head we ought 
to rank oracles, — not those which are drawn by lot, but 
those which are uttered under the influence of some 
divine instinct and inspiration/^ Epicurus, as was ne- 
cessary to his consistency, denied the worth of either 
species of Divination. The Stoics, on the other htfnd, 
were inclined to look favourably on both kinds, believing 
that the being of a Ood and the manifestation of his will 
were inseparable in thought The Peripatetics, reject- 
ing the artificial as the suspicious handiwork of augurs 
and q^stematic interpreters, recognized the validity of 
oracular and dream revelations. It is much to say in 
fitvour of these last philosophers that the position of 
Scripture is broadly and essentially the same as theirs. 
The artificial divination is, in the Bible, everywhere re- 
prehended; the natural is, perhaps, mostly, not only 
held in honour, but announced as a frequent and valu- 

seerets of fatorify, — ^ye who inaugurate disease as the prophet 
of all wisdonit thus making sin, death, and the devil the lords 
paramount of creation, — have ye bethooght yourselves of the 
badnrard and downward course whieh ye artf running into the 
pit of the bestial and the abhorred? Oh, ye miserable mystics ! 
whan will ye know Uiat all God's truths and all man's blessings 
lie in the broad health, in the trodden ways, and in the laughing 
sunshine of the universe, and that all intelleet, all genius, is 
merely the power of seeing wonders in common things I'—' Insti- 
totes of ICetaphysic/ 
• GM>o^ * I>e Divinatioiie.' 
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able vehicle of divine revdation. The rqection and the | 

recognition of the Peripatetics were severally ratified by j 

Cratippas, who is praised in Cicero's treatise as a man of | 

remarkable sagacity, and who defended his belief in the | 

trustworthiness of natural divination on ^uch grounds I 

as the following : — ^ That there is in the exterior world | 

a sort of divine soul, whence the human soul is derived; ! 

and that that portion of the human soul which is the . ; 

fountain of sensation, motion, and appetite, is not se- 1 

parate from the action of the body; but that portion ? 

which partakes of reason and intelligence is then most « 

energetic when it is most completely abstracted from L 

the body/* ^ | 

This.ffdrly, and with considerable prestige, .opens up i 

the way for a consideration of dreams, to the exclusion j \ 

of those other departments of divination which are not \ 

equally above suspicion ; ^nd having thus ascertained ; ' 

their place in the economy of divination, we may pursue . ! 

our investigations, free or not, as suits us, from any re* 

ference to that science. 

* Oioero, 'Be Divinations.* 
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CHAPTEE II. 
ON BIBLICAL DEEAMS. 

It will hdp to give freedom and simplicity to oar after 
method, if at theoatset we discuss shortly and. apart, 
those dreams of which oar information is furnished by 
the Scriptures. Of these there are three well-defined 
kinds: — 

(1.) Those which were characterized either (a) by a 
Divine manifestation; or (A) by an angelic visitation of 
such a nature as to be immediately and necessarily de-' 
monstrative of Divine authenticity. ^ 

(2.) Those to which the sacred text explicitly refers as 
being characterized either (a) by angelic agency which, 
professing or not to be Divine, was in &ct diabolical ; or 
(b) by the invention of some sordid trafficker in dreams, 
to whom truth and fidsehood were alike indifferent, and 
who cared only to secure so much plausibility and veri« 
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similitade as would suffice to keep together his credit 
and his clientile. 

(3.) Those which, barely narrated, are to be judged 
indifferently, and by precisely the same canons as extra^ 
Biblical dreams, — which evidence whatever Divine or 
an/i-Divine commission they may be charged with, only 
morally ; and which postpone the recognition of their 
claims to significance till future events shall have ap- 
proved their validity. 

The above formed, so to speak, the aristocracy or chi- 
valry of dreams, that either blasoned a motto, claimed 
a crest, or wore a cognisance. But besides these there 
were the oi woXXol, the mob of dreams that fell beneath 
the dignity of classification, that flitted across the brain 
as traceless and meaningless as the motes across a sun« 
beam, and that from their utter vanity were pressed into 
the service of proverb, metaphor, and simile, to point 
the moral of lightness, worthlessness, and evanescence. 

Thus Zophar, the Naamathite, speaking of the wicked 
man, says, ' He shall fly away as a dream, and shall not be 
found; yea, he shall be chased away as a vision of the 
night.' (Job XX. 8.) In a kindred train of thought, the 
Psalmist says of the same class of persons, ' As a dream 
when one awaketh ; so, Lord, when thou awakest, 
thou shalt despise their imaige/ (Psalm Ixxiii. 20.) And 
the prophet Isaiah, after denouncing ' woe to Ariel, to 
Ariel, the city where David dwelt 1' presently goes on 

c % 
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to denoonoe woe more hopeless against her enemies. 
The curse of Ariel was to be the scattering of her 
people like small dost and like chaff; bat ' the multi- 
tude of all the nations that fight against Ariel, even 
all that fight against her, and her munition, and that 
distress her, shall be as a dream of a night- vision. It 
shall even be as when a hungry man dreameth, and be- 
hold, he eateth; but he awaketh, and his soul is empty : 
or, as when a thirsty man dreameth, and behold, he 
drinketh ; but he awaketh, and behold, he is faint, and 
his soul hath appetite ; so shall the jnnltitude of all 
the nations be, that fight against Mount Zion.' (Isaiah 
xxix. 7, 8.) A propoi of such passages. Dr. Lee judi- 
ciously observes : ' When the sacred writers do^not refer 
to Divine revelation, or to the means by which it was 
imparted, we observe how carefiilly they indicate their 
dear appreciation of the fiict that ordinary dreams or 
visions are altogether valueless.^ 

The distribution we have adopted is an ethical one; 
but it is evident that possible classifications are as nu« 
meroos as the points of view firom which the dreams 
of Scripture may be r^rded. Moses Amyraldus, 
vulgariter Moyse Amymut, who in 1669 published at 
Sanmur a ' Discours sur les Songes divins, dont il est 
parU dans TEscriture,' a few sentences from which wo 
may by-and-by find it convenient to quote, has his own 
peculiar theory and classification; and Philo Judnu^ 
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I t 

I to go back for more tlian a decade and a half of cen- t 

tariesi in his treatise ' On Dreams being sent from j 

God/ where he confines his attention to such Biblical 

revelations as seemed to him to come under that cate- f 

gory, discriminated them as follows: — ^^ The first kind i. 

of dream was that which proceeded from Ood, as the 

author of its motion, and, in some invisible manner , 

prompted ns what was indistinct to ns, but well known 1 1 

to himself. The second kind was when our own in- [ 

tellect was set in motion simultaneously with the soul 

of the universe, and became filled with divine madness, 

by means of which it is allowed to prognosticate events 

which are about to happen ; and for this reason the 

interpreter of the sacred will very plainly and clearly 

speaks of dreams, indicating by this expression the 

visions which appear according to the first species, as if 

God, by means of dreams,, gave suggesjkions which were 

equivalent to distinct and precise oracles. Of the 

visions according to the second species Moses speaks 

neither very clearly nor very obscurely ; an instance of 

which is afibrded by the vision which was exhibited of 

the ladder reaching up to heaven — ^for this vision was 

an enigmatical one ; nevertheless, the meaning was not 

hidden from those who were able to see with any ^ 

great acuteness. 

' The third species of dreams exists wheneveri in sleep> 

the mind being set in motion by itself, ind agitating 
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itself, ur filled with frenxj and inspiration, so as to pre- 
dict fiitnre events by a certain prophetic power. But 
these Tisions which are afforded according to the third 
species of dreams, being less clear than the two former 
kinds, by reason of their having an enigmatical meaning 
deeply seated and, fally coloured, require the science of 
an interpreter of dreams. At all events, all the dreams 
of this class, which are recorded by the lawgivei^ are 
interpreted by men who are skilled in the aforesaid art. 

' Whose dreams, then, am I here allnding to ? Surely, 
every one must see, to those of Joseph, and of Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, and to those which the chief baker and 
the chief butler saw themselves.' 

(1.) The first class of Scripture dreams, according 
to our arrangement, varied as they were illustrated by 
a divine or by an angelic manifestation. Of the for- 
mer, or theophanic variety, an instance occurs in the 
twentieth chapter of the Book of Genesis, where, after 
Abimdech, king of Oerar, had taken Sarah, the wife of 
Abraham, on that patriarch's representation that she 
was his sister, ' Ood came to Abimelech in a dream by 
night, and said to him. Behold, thou art but a dead 
man, for the woman which thou hast taken; for she is 
a man's wife.' Here the dignui vi$uUce nodui was that 
of preventing a just man from committing, in the inte- 
grity of his heart, a heinous but involuntary offence. 

In the same manner it ii recorded (Oenesis zzzi. 24) 

y 
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that ' God came to Laban the Syrian in a dream hy 
night, and said nnto him. Take heed that thou speak not 
to Jacob either good or bad/ This was an instance of 
the tatelarj care of Ood over his servant Jacob against 
the mustered family and retainers of his father-in-law, 
who righteously figures in the contextual narrative as 
an outwitted shuflSer. 

' In Oibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream 
by night : and Qoi said. Ask what I shall give thee/ 
(1 Kings iii. 5.) Upon which the young king, passing 
by the temptation to petition for material advantages, 
pleaded the responsibilities of his royal position, and 
prayed, ' Give therefore thy servant an understanding 
heart to judge thy people, that I may discern between 
good and bad : for who is able to judge this thy so great 
a people? And the speech pleased the Lord, that So* 
lomonhad asked this thing/ (1 Kings iii. 9j 10.) 

In these cases there seems to have been no hesitation 
or deliberation on the part of the dreamer to accept the 
matter of the dreams as coming directly from God as an 
actual interlocutor. In the case of Solomon we observe 
that he accepts as already in his enjoyment the blessings 
—riches unprecedented and length of days — which God 
promises shall accompany that wisdom which he has, 
with most wise humility, demi^nded at his hands. The 
king waits for no confirmation, but, supremely confident 
of the authenticity of the promises made to him in his 
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dreftm^ * came to Jerusalem, and stood before the ark of 
the coTenant of the Lord, and oflTered up bnmt oflTer- 
ings, and offered peace offeringSy and made a feast to all 
his servants.^ (1 Kings iii. 15.) It is argued by Moses 
Amyraldns that all divine communications in this kind 
carry with them their own authentication, as being self- 
discriminating from everything else. ' We may boldly 
affirm/ he says, 'both that those dreams had some 
marks by which they might be known to be Divine, and 
also, that it was necessary that they should have such 
marks ; although we do not certainly know wherein those 
marks consLsted.' The dream and its divine origin and 
sanction seem to have been given together in conscious- 
ness, so that there was no place left for the intervention 
of any operation of the judgment ; like as the wind and 
its direction are simultaneously discovered. 

The other variety of the divine dream is that which is 
effected mediately through the presence and instrumen- 
tality of celestial messengers; where the theophanic 
manifestatioa is substituted by an angelic apparition. 
'And the angel of Ood,' says Jacob, in explaining to 
his wives the necessity of their flight from Padan-aram, 
'spake unto me in a dream, saying, Jacob; and I said, 
Here am I.' (Genesis uxL 11.) After this declaration 
the patriarch proceeds to narrate the command whidi had 
followed .for his departure. 

When Joseph, espoused to Mary, was debating how 
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he might avoid the seandal of* pablidy proclaiming the 
suspected frailty of his betrothed, and 'was minded to i 

put her away privily, • • . behold, the angel of the Lord r 

appeared unto him in a dream, saying, Joseph, thou son 
of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife : for . i 

that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ohost^ ' ' 

(Matthew i. 19, 20.) , • 

These dreams seem to have been their own credentials | 

in as eminent a degree, practically, as those of which it • 

is said * Ood appeared,^ or ' the Lord appeared / and to 1 ' 

have met with an acceptance as completely free from 
doubt or demur as they. Indeed, looking especially to 
the dream of Joseph, the transcendently important ob- 
ject of which was to defend the purity of the conception * 
of Jesus, it may not be improper to infer that the only 
cause for differencing it from the others which, with a { 

greater degree of verbal explicitness, are said to have [< 

been consecrated and even organized by a manifestation ' 

of the Deity, was an accidental difference of the phriaseo-^ | 

logy employed in its narration. Joseph was a second I 

time ' warned of (Jod in a dream,' — an expression by . 
which the alternatives of divine or angelic presence are \ 

left undecided, and which, in fact, does not necessarily 
include either: and still a third time a revelation from ; 

heaven was vouchsafed when * the angel of the Lord ap- ;* 

peared to Joseph in a dream, saying. Arise, and take the- \ 

young child and his mother^ and flee into Egypt, and ; 
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be ihoa tbere until I bring thee word : for Herod will 
•eek the young child to destroy him/' (Matthew ii, 
12, 18.) 

It will be remarked that neither God nor good angel 
ever informed a dream which was not to answer some 
' moral, didactic, bencTolent, or grand economical purpose. 
The aimless prurience that would pry into futurity, the 
impertinent curiosity that irrationally set itself up as an 
end to itself, nerer received any the slightest honour or 
encouragement, nor ever set in motion the meanest of 
the heavenly hierarchy. 

(2.) But as most good things, just in proportion to 
their value and dignity, give Yise to counterfeits, and as 
the devil is unresting in his endeavours to subvert or dis- 
tract the kingdom of God, it was natural that designing 
men, his agents, ambitious of personal aggrandisement 
or greedy of material emolument, should set up as inter- 
preters of the Divine will and purposes on the strength 
of their own inventions, tact or foresight, or in reliance 
on the false pretensions of evil spirits to a knowledge of 
futurity and a power over destiny. The tendency to such 
a profession had already been made apparent in fact, or 
seen as a future probability by, the distance-searching 
eye of Moses, when he cautioned the people of Israel 
against those' prophets who, so long after as the time of 
Jeremiah, exercised their profession as vendors of dreams, 
mkms, and divinations, ' If there arise among you a 
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prophet, or a dreamer of dreams^ and giveth thee a sign 
or a wonder^ and the sign or the wonder come to paM 
whereof he spake unto thee, saying, Let us go after other 
gods, which thou hast not known, and let us serve them ; 
thou shalt not hearken unto the words of that prophet, 
or that dreamer of dreams: far the Lord your God 
proveth you, to know whether ye love the Lord your Ood 
with all your heart and with all your soul/ (Deutero- 
nomy xiii. 1-3.) The words in italics call to mind the 
apostolic injunction : ' Beloved, believe not every spirit, 
but try the spirits whether they are of God/ (I John 
iv. 1.) An undiscriminating goodness, a goodness of 
necessity and without an alternative, is a comparatively 
insipid virtue ; and that is most real, which, after essay* 
ing to disentangle the right from the wrong, elects to 
abide by the former. Thus, while we as men confess 
ourselves lower than our fellow-servants the angels, it 
is a proud thing, amidst our hazards, to think that we, 
although in a less magnificent service, are probably in a 
more picturesque position than they, and one which gives 
au opportunity of demonstrating, under fierce and chro* 
nic temptations, rectitude of character and conduct of a 
kind morally more grand than theirs. 

The second class of dreams are chiefly to be found 
stated abstractly, or by way of allusion and warning; 
and scarcely ever emerge above the horizon in the shape 
of particular instances. ' Thus saith the Lord of hosts. 
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Heaiken not unto the words of the prophets that pro- 
phesy unto yon; they make yon vain: they speak a 
▼iskm of their own heart, and not out of the mouth of * 
the Lord. • • • I have heard what the prophets said, that 
prophesy lies in my name, saying, I have dreamed, I 
have dreamed. How long shall this be in the heart of 
the prophets that prophesy lies ? yea, they are prophets 
of the deceit of their own heart, which think to cause 
my people to forget my name by their dreams, which 
ihey tell every man to his neighbour, as their &thers 
hare forgotten my name for Baal. The prophet that 
bath a dream, let him tell a dream : and he that hath 
my word, let him speak my word faithfully. What is 
the chaff to the wheat ? saith the Lord. Is not my 
word like as a firef saith the Lord, and like a hammer 
that breaketh the rock in pieces? Therefore, behold, I 
am against the prophets, saith the Lord, that steal my 
words every one from his neighbour. Behold, I am 
against the prophets, saith the Lord, that use their 
tongues, and say. He saith. Behold, I am against them 
that prophesy false dreams, saith the Lord, and do tell 
them, and cause my people to err by their lies, and by 
thdr lightnesb; yet I sent them not, nor commanded 
them ; therefore they shall not profit this people at all, 
saith the Lord.' (Jeremiah zxiii. 16, 26-82.) Many 
other passages of like purport might be dted^from Jere- 
miah, who however does not stand alone in the grave 
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sorrow of his admonitions to alienated Israel. The pro- j 

phet Zeefaariah has the following : ' For the idols have ! 

spoken vanity^ and the diviners have seen a lie^ and have 
told false dreams; they comfort in vain/ (Zeehariah ! 

X.2.) •* j 

Now if the dreams suggested by Grod or by good | 

angels were obnoxious to the liability of being counter- { 

feited by the devil and his confederates^ it was necessary , | 

to have certain recognised principles by which their ; [ 

divine or their satanic suggestion could be determined. ; • 

These principles, as laid down by Moses Amyraldus, \ f 

were few and simple. This author, it may be paren- \ I 

theticaUy remarked, had a very decided penclumt for ; . 

considering the ordinary dreams of men as the effects of |. 

angelic operation, good or evil, on the mind of the . , i*. 

dreamer, an opinion in which he is much favoured by > ' 

Bishop Ken and others. Amyraldus, paraphrasing and * ! ; 

grouping together the tests given in the Bible, ruled 
that one proof pf a dream being of divine authenticity, 
whether directly communicated or by angelic ministra- 
tion, was that it conveyed intimations of such things as 
it was competent for Gk>d only to know and to reveaL I 

The dreams, again, of which good angels were the 
patrons, necessarily conduced to piety. 'The images ; ' 

imprinted by good angels upon the femcy never con- 
tained anything of idolatry or pagan superstition, whereas . ^ 
those which proceeded from evil ones, were commonly / 
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fan of it ; fonin these there was always some represen- 
tation of fidse gods, or something which ooncemed their 
worship, or some other vision of that nature, which de- 
noted the author of the dream to be willing to authorise 
idolatry or superstition, from which the inclination of 
good angels was always very distinct/ 

The dreams caused by evil angels did always, or for 
the most part, induce to some evil actions, which those 
originatbg with good angels could never do. 'That 
which might render the discovering between these two 
more doubtful or more diflScult is, that upon various 
occasions, angels of darkness might transform them- 
selves into angels of light and endeavour to impose upon 
the credulity of the faithful ' by causing them .to have 
dreams, seemingly good or indifferent, but subtilely and 
secretly having some evil tendency or capability of being 
used for evil purposes. 

(8.) Of the third dass of dreams we have said that 
they are to be judged indifferently, being barely and 
indifferently narrated. It may be well at once to qualify 
this indifference as a verbal and formal one. The word 
is intended to express only that the sacred text does not 
announce for these dreams anything Divine about their 
extcanud mechanism ; and that their daims to Divine 
authenticity must' rest upon their internal eridence. 
Thus the dream of Jacob (Oenesb xxviii. 10-16), 
remarkable as it is for the encouraging truth of its 
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pregnant and magnificent symbolism, may, in default of 
an express declaration of its origin, be judged indiffe- 
rently — by, so to say, a secular canon, and one altogether 
different from those of which it is stated, that 'the 
Lord ' or ' the angel of the Lord ' appeared in them. 
It would be a long task fully and minutely to discuss 
this illustrious vision of the fugitive and sleeping patri- 
arch. It is nearly sufficient to insist upon the fact that 
it is the mind of the dreamer, and not God or His 
angels, that takes the initiative in the pageant. • For 
aught that appears, the reality of the vision was a sub- 
jective rather than an objective one. God does not 
appear, but is seen ; it is discovery rather than mani- 
festation. Under what influence or guidance soever it 
might be that the imagination of the dreamer, unfettered 
by will, was called out to act, there would seem to have . 
been an effort, in some way God-originated, on the part 
of the lower to ascend to the higher, and not of the 
higher, in the first instance, to let itself down to the 
lower. The ladder is set up on earth and reaches to 
heaven ; whereas the method of pure revelation demands 
a proceeding the converse of this — that the ladder should 
be suspended*from above; for, although the safer method 
of man be the inductive, the grander method of the 
Infinite God is ever, if not necesjMurily, deductive. 

The dreams of Joseph, while yet at home with his 
family, though they were afterwards seen to have fore* 
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shadowed lus fbture advanoement, rested at the time of 
their oecarrence with no other effect than that of in- 
flaming and perpetuating the envy of his brethren and 
the uncertain speculations of his father (Genesis ixxvii.). 
Yet upon these dreams^ as afterwards upon the dreams 
of the chief butler and the chief baker of the king 
of Egypt and the dream of Pharaoh himself, depended 
the plans which Gk)d had elected to obsenre for the 
trial, the education, and the government generally of his 
peofie Israel. Of the forq;oing dreams, as of those by 
the interpretation of which Daniel distinguished him- 
self over the wise men of Babylon, it will be observed . 
that they were not sent capriciously or without a pur- 
pose ; and that, if not to the dreamer, then to somet>ther 
more worthy person, the solution of the dream was given 
at, for practical purposes, the same time as the dream 
itself. Further, they bore this mark of divinity, that no 
rules of the giMm-science of interpretation could avail 
to .exhibit or to detect their meaning ; God was * His 
own interpreter,' and Himself made plain their message' 
and significance. . 
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CHAPTER III. 
ON DEEAMS AS BEING SENT BY GOD. 

* Hear now mj wordf : If there be a prophet among yon* I 
the Lord will make myself known unto him in a Tision» #nd will 
speak nnto him in a dream.' (Numbers xii. 6.) 

' Yoor sons and your daughters shall prophesy, your old men 
shall dream dreams, your young men shall see visions.' (Joel 
ii.28.) 

' Dreams descend from Jore.' (Diad, book i. 63.) 

'In the multitude of dreams and many words there are also 
dirers Tanitics.' (Ecolesiastes t. 7.) 

' Songes sont mensonges.' (French Prorerb.) 

It will be seen that the foregoing quotations range be- 
tween the opposite poles of faith and infidelity as to the 
significance of dreams, so far as that depends on their 
presumed origin. But none of the propositions, except 
the medium or indifferent one from Ecclesiastes, are 
universal ones, or intended to be so. Neither did any 
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generation ever hold the divine origin of all dreams, to 
the exduaion of every other theory. In all times there 
have been men severally characterised by credulity, by 
unbelief, and by a philoaophical scepticism which refused 
to commit itself. We have seen that inspired saints of 
the old Jewish dispensation knew how to recognise the 
worthlessness of the mere flitting brain-clouds, which 
S^omon understood to arise from the 'multiplicity of 
business.' And Homer was aware of the necessity of 
distinguishing. between the trap or 6y€ipo^, the mes- 
senger of Jove, and itself a subordinate divinity, and 
the mere meaningless ivihryMy which was incidental to 
any sleeping individual. In all ages some men have 
held to one of the two extremes, whilst others have 
osdllated between. But if we sought to sever the 
opinion of one age from the impression of another, we 
should say that the earlier epochs of the world were 
characterised by a clinging to the divine origin of 
dreams generally; whilst modem times are most re- 
markable for seeking a refuge from the admission of 
divine agency in mental and physiological solutions of 
dream phenomena. 

The ancients in their practice in thia respect have only 
afforded a particular exhibition of a spirit universally 
prevailing. Theocracy, a direct God-government in all 
things, was the theory of the youthful world, as it has 
ever been the theory of the youth of nations. Of this 
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we have an example in the political maxim of the divine 
right of kings, — a maxim which is now, not altogether 
with advantage, started only for the purpose of being 
hunted down. The nearer men were to the first creation, 
in fact or in idea, the more ready were they to look upon 
each novel event or coincidence as miraculous. Miracle 
was their starting-point; and it. required the observation 
and experiment of ages to calm them down into a tamer 
recognition of general laws and a general providence. 
Our tendency to extravagance is the exact reverse of 
theirs. We are so familiar with laws, that we are apt 
to repose in them to the prejudice of the Lawgiver. 
Law, to the ancient world, looked like interposition ; 
nowadays, interposition runs risk of having abdication 
forced u|)on it to make room for the installation of law ; 
whilst moderation petitions for the setting up of a double 
throne. 

We have already glanced at some instances where the 
Holy Scriptures affirm the direct intervention of Gk>d. 
It falls to us to speak of the dream-omdes which the 
heathen world acknowledged as Gk>d-given; and this, 
whether they come before us as professedly historical, 
or whether, emerging in fi?t!on, they appeal to us as 
concrete expositions of a populai belief. And here we 
naturally turn first to Homer, and to those poets who 
decked their dramas with his drapery; who— .^ischylus 
especially and confessedly— set ( forth their banquets 
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with re-dressed food that had heretofore fallen from his 
abundant tables.* 

It was the adviee of Achilles, in the context of the 
Homeric motto which finds a place at the head of this 
chapter, that some true priest or prophet should be de- 
puted on behalf of the Greeks, then plague-stricken 
before Troy, to ascertain by an invoked dream-revela- 
tion the reason of the malific anger of the far-darting 
Apollo. There were sacred rites proper to such a quest 
The sacerdotal person appointed to the inquiry would, 
after the performance of certain ceremonies, lie down in 
some holy place, in anticipation of a dream from the 
gods which should resolve his difficulty. That this was 
a' practice in ancient classical heathendom appears from 
the temples of Amphiaraus in Boeotia, and Podalirius in 
Apulia, where the inquirer, in order to obtain an answer, 
was obliged to sleep before the altar recumbent upon 
the skin of the animal he had previously ofiered in sa- 
crifice. This would appear to have been a recognized 
method for inviting illumination, so late as the time of 
Macrobius; and, in fact, muiaiU mutandU, we find 
something analogous in a remarkable prayer of Dr. 
Johnson, to the spirit anf* letter of which the accom- 
plished Boswell, of course, lends his valuable sanction. 
'In imitation,' says Dendy, 'of this spell for the 

•fiEiehylos used to'saj that his trsgsdias were only slices 
eat from the great bsaqubt of Uomerie dainties.'— AthencBus. 
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divine inspiration of a dream, the modem Franciacant, 
after the ceremony of Mass, throw themselves on mats 
already consecrated by the slumber of some holy vision- 
ary, and with all this foolery, they vaunt the divine 
inspiration of their dream/ 

In the fourth book of the ' Iliad ' Homer takes advan- 
tage of the circumstances of the death of Rhesus to 
introduce a dream of exactly the same purport as .the 
reality. The Thracian prince is sleeping serenely in his 
tent in the midst of his forces, with his white steeds 
tethered in the rear of his chariots, when Diomed and 
V Ulysses penetrate amongst the slumbering host ; after 
^slaying many of whom, they arrive where their chief lies 
prostrate. 

' The monarch last they found ; 

Tydides' falchion fixed him to the ground. 

Just then a deathAil dream Minerva sent ; 

A warlike form appeared before his tent, 

Whose visionary steel his bosom tore : 

80 dreamed the monarch, and awaked no more.' 

The wit of man has never invented for any dream a 
speedier fulfilment. 

Minerva commissions a more compassionate dream at 
the conclusion of the Fourth Book of the ' Odyssey.' 
Penelope, one night, whilst dcpressedly looking for the 
protracted return of her husband, oppressed with fears 
for Telemachus, and altogether too anxious to indulge 
in food, retires supperless to h6r chamber; and whilst 
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still rerolving many things in her mind, in the midst 
of her perplexity yields to kindly sleep. Then the 
blue-eyed goddess is said by Homer to hare fashioned 
an image resembling exactly 'the lady Iphthima, the 
daughter of the high-sonled Icarius ; whom Eumelus, 
who inhabits a house in Pherse, had married. And she 
sent her to the house of divine Ulysses, if she could by 
any means make Penelope, mourning and grieving, cease 
from her wailing and tearful sorrow/ Entering the 
chamber, the incarnate dream opens a conversation with 
Penelope, whom, benevolently and successfully, she bids 
to be of better cheer. Penelope at length awakes, en- 
couraged to strength and rejoicing of heart from her 
converse with the friendly dream. 

On another occasion Minerva went in person, having 
assumed the form and likeness of the daughter of Dymas, 
a fiunous navigator, to counsel the sleeping Nausicaa, the' 
daughter of strong-hearted Alcinous, to make prepara- 
tions for her marriage. And it is to be remarked that 
the waking damsel faithfully complied with the advice of 
the goddess. 

But even god-sent dreams were not always trust- 
worthy. The second book of the ' Iliad ' opens with the 
appearance of a lying dream, which Jupiter, in pursu- 
ance of the request of the 'silver-footed' Thetis, the 
divine mother of Achilles, sent to Agamemnon in order 
to induce that 'king of ;men' to lead the Ghrecian hosts 

i 
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to battle, that to thejr might become sensible of the loss | 

they sustained by the defection of Achilles, still sulking | 

in his tent* 

' Now pleasing sleep had lesled esch mortsl eje, ^\ 

Stretched in the tents the Ghreeian leaden lie, 

Th' immortals slambered on their thrones aboro ; ; ! 

AlUbatiheerer-wakefulejesof JoTe. ;:' | 

To honoor Thetis' son he bends his care, ;. i 

And plunge the Ghrecks in all the woes of war : ' j 

Then bids an empty phantom rise to sight, [, 

And thns commands the rision of the night. - ;^ r 

" Flj hence, delading dream ! and light as air, f . ( 

To Agamemnon's ample tent repair, : [ 

Bid him in arms draw forth th' embattled train, . { 

Lead all his Grecians to the dusty plain. [ \ 

Declare, er'n now, 'tis giren him to destroy 
The lofty towers of wide-extended Troy. 
For now no more the gods with fate contend. 
At Juno's suit the hearenly factions end. 
Destruction hangs o'er yon deroted wall. 
And nodding Bion waits th' impending fall I" 

Swift as the word, the rain illusion fled. 
Descends, and horers o'er Atrides' head ; 
Clothed in the figure of the Pylian sage, 
Benowned for wisdom, and rerered for age ; 
Around his temples spreads his golden wing, 
And thus the flattering dream deceires the king.' 



We need not pursue the narrative further ; for it is 
not within our purpose to follow the dreams of fiction 
to their results. But the judicious reader will remember, 
or surmise, that it was successful in its mission. There 
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it a ttartling analogy here to what the prophet Micaiah 
rdatet about the appearance before the Lord of a number 
of tpiiitSy one of whom volunteers to go forth to be a 
lying spirit in the mouth of the sleek prophets of Ahab^ 
king of Israel. Micaiah having first symbolically an- 
nounced the impending fall of Ahab, and the discomfi- 
ture of his host, says^ ' Hear thou, therefore, the word 
of the Lord ; I saw the Lord sitting on his throne, and 
all the host of heaven stanpling by him, on his right 
hand and on his left. And the Lord said, Who shall 
persuade Ahab, that he may go up and fall at Bamoth- 
Gilead 7 And one said on this manner, and another 
said on that manner. And there came forth a spirit and 
stood before the Lord, and said, I will persuade himV 
And the Lord said unto him. Wherewith P And he said, 
I will go forth, and I will be a lying spirit in the 
mouth of all his prophets. And he said. Thou shalt 
persuade him, and prevail also : go forth, and do so. 
Now, therefore, behold, the Lord hath put a lying 
spirit in the mouth of all these' thy prophets, and 
tlie Lord hath spoken evil concerning thee.' (1 Kings 
zziL 19-28.) 

The poet Hesiod, in his 'Theogony,' carries the 
natter of the origin of dreams with even a higher hand 
than Homer. In &ct, his account of dreams is not so 
modi an account of their origin, as a statement of their 
genealogy as divine personages of a humble grade* 
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• Abhorred Fate, and dark Ke^^;^:;^^ioe of a prophet 
And Death, were bom from Nighty -'/ riji^crificed a bull 
Thete gloomy Night brought, self-cd^oeit^ j^^hene and 
And sleep : and all-the hovering host of^Pre^, , \ ' . 

*\r:\thc winged 

And CicerOi in hit ' De Natar& Deorom/^li^ 
sage substantially to the same effect. ' Thut/^^ v&7 
' reasons Cameades : If Saturn is a god, then min^® 
father, Coelus, be one too, and so must the parents^^ I 

Coslus, which are the Sky and Diiy, and also their bro« 
thers and sisters, which by ancient genealogists are thus 
named. Lore, Deceit, Fear, Labour, Envy, Fate, Old Age, 
Death, Darkness, Misery, Lamentation, Favour, Fraud, 
Obstinacy, the Destinies, the Hesperides, and Dreams ; 
all of which are the offspring of Erebus and Night/ 

In the 'Agamemnon' of ^schylus, the Chorus, sup* 
posed to consist of old men of Argos, so interrogate 
Clytemnestra about the manner in which she became 
informed of the fall of Troy, as to show that they de- 
voutly believed in the divinity of dream-revelation. 
The dramatist, however, with propriety, noiakes the im- 
pious queen scoff at the notion of trusting the opinion 
of her soul when asleep. 

In the ' Choephorat,' Orestes is made to draw strength 
and resolution for the retributive murder of his mother, 
from the recital of her dream ; which seems to him a 
divine countersign of the fatal warrant for her death 
delivered to him by the oracle of Lozias (Apollo). 
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Sophodes, to20Wing from ^schylut tbe idea of 
Clytenm^H^s dream, makes it to be referred by Electra 
to t^^y^ ^^^ ^'^ anappeased Furies of her murdered 
"P^^^^emnon. The notion of a commission from 
^ jfole world is carefully retained; and confidence 

|J^^ to the avenging party in proportion as the per- 

\\!j and dismay of the queen-assassin become in- 

Siensified and distracting. And the general feeling of 

Sophocles with reference to dreams is of this tone and 

of this quality* . 1^ 

There are passages in Euripides from which it may ^ 

without difficulty be gleaned in what spirit he oontero- h 

{dated dream-agency. It is easy, for example, to under— t^ 

stand that Hecuba, when she deprecated the 'black- 
winged dreams,' the oflspring of 'venerable earth,' and 
sought in pious rites to avert their ill omen, regarded 
them as incarnate intimations, for good or evil, from the 
divinities. Thus recognizing them, it is in keeping that 
she should long for divinely informed interpretations ^ 

fiom such prophetic natures as Helenus and Cassandra. 

Findar makes the goddess Pallas, the maiden of the 
dark shield, appear in a dream to the sleeping Bellero- 




phon, bringing him a brid 
thus encouraging him to 



e with a frontlet of gold, and 
the adventure that has im- 
mortalised him : ' Dost tbbu sleep, royal son of .£olus? 
Come, take this steed-tdming spell, and sacrifidng a 
S'vhite bull, lay it beforeHhy Dam»an sire.' Bellera- 
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phon, waking and acting upon the advice of a prophet 
whom he consulted, obeyed the dream, sacrificed a bull 
to Jove, built an altar to the Hippian Athene, and 
straightway proceeded to the easy taming of the winged 
steed. 

Herodotus deals with historical dreams in such a way 
as to show that he regarded them with a reverence due 
to divinely originated phenomena. The stakes which 
men, throughout his history, hazard upon the trustwor* 
thiness of these nocturnal experiences, whether the event 
justify their credence or not, can be redeemed from the 
charge of madness only on the supposition that they 
were thoroughly possessed with the idea of divine inter* 
vention and direction. Thus we find the Ethiopian, 
Sabacon, voluntarily withdrawing from Egypt, after en- 
joying its sceptre for fifty years, from mere trust in the 
monition of dreams. Sethon, an Egyptian priest, with a 
mob of sutlers and artisans, successfully encountered the 
disciplined soldiers of Sennacherib, ' king of the Arabians 
and Assyrians,' whose arms, bows and shields, were op* 
portunely rendered useless by the attacks of field-mice, 
that on the £ve of battle gnaiwed the strings, the thongs, 
and the quivers. Cambyses, on the strength of a vision, 
caused the precautionary assassination of Smerdis, his 
brother. Otanes, the Persian general, repcopled Samoa, 
which he had just before utterly deprived of its inhabi- 
tants. And a dream sufficed to win over the obstinate 
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Artabanos to a coincidence in the plans of Xerxes, his 
nephewi for the invasion of Greece. 

Plato attd other philosophers considered dreams to be 
emanatif **<% of the Divinity; the astute Aristotle allowed 
that they might be snpematurally commissioned ; and 
Chrjrsippns has this tribute in the same direction, which 
is all the more emphatic for coming in the shape of an 
assumption : 'The interpretation of dreams is the power 
of beholding and revealing those things which the gods 
rignify to men in dreams/ 

But we need not dwell here upon the opinions Jield 
hj the distinguished chroniclers and thinkers of an- 
cient heathendom ; nor, indeed, need we specially care 
to lengthen this part of our subject by the' nominal 
citation of any individuals whatever. In other divi- 
sions we shall have an opportunity of producing these 
witnesses to give their own evidence in person, and a 
further one of culling from their examples. 

The Christian Fathers, of whom shall be mentioned 
here only Cyprian and Augustine, have in great num- 
bers recorded their testimony in fitvour of the proposi- 
tion that Qod does often declare Himself and His will 
by means of dream-revelation. At the same time they re- 
cognise the fact that dreams might arise from the sugges- 
tion of the deviL Peter Martyr, in his ' Commonplaces,' 
particttlariies an instance recorded by Augustine, of one 
. of the devil, who by a vision told the very hour 
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that the priest should come to him, and by what places 
he would pass. And in support of this position the same 
learned author glances at the ancient oracles of Amphi- 
araus, Amphilochus^ Trophonius, and iBsculapius, where 
he says that 'an evil spirit showed to them that were 
asleep, medicines and remedies to heal their sick folk^ 
at which time also they gave answer as touching other 
matters.' 

But at once to overleap the centuries that separate the 
Fathers of the Church from the Father of English Foe- 
try, we may decide that Chaucer — ^witness, especially, 
the arguments pro and contra in the Nonne$ Pree$te$ 
7We— on the whole favours the idea of divine interposi- 
tion in dream-phenomena. 

We have seen that among the heathen of old the Dii 
majorei appeared either in person — most frequently, 
however, in the similitude of another— or by deputy of • 
inferior divinities their subordinates and messengers; just 
OS wo saw Scripture dreams to be authenticated as divine, 
whether they were characterized by a theophanic mani- 
festation or by angelic intervention. The doctrine of 
such an angelic intervention as carried with it divine 
foreknowledge and authority, came to be regarded with 
peculiar favour by a series of men of distinction in the 
Christian world. There is the germ of this doctrine in 
Spenser's unsurpassable stansas on the Mmiitration qf 
Angeli. He gives the generic activity ; there is no vio- 
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I done to his position by men who have given it a 
^edfic direction. 

' And if there csre in Heaven P and is there love 
In Heavenljr spiriU to these creatures base 
Thai may oompassion of their evils move P 
There is s else mooh more wretched were the case 
Of men thsn beasts : bnt oh ! the exceeding grace 
Of Highest Ood, that loves His creatures so { 
And all His works with mercy doth embrace, 
Thai blessed aogels He sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man— to serve his wicked foe I * "^ ' 

' How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to sncoonr us that succour want ! 
How oft do thej with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant. 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant ! 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward. 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant ; 
And all for love, and nothing for reward: 
Oh, why should Heavenly God to men have such regard P' 

Now the doctrine of angelic ministration in dreams 
is simply a particular statement of the general proposi- 
tion of angelic guardianship ; and the former will be 
held with a strength and an intenmty just in proportion 
to the degree in which the latter is not so much an arti- 
cle of languid belief as a living reality— in proportion as 
it is the basis of oommimioni rather than a sentiment 
that floats abont the holder and does not permeate his 
mind and hearti or affect his life. 
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Bishop Ken so well loved and so strongly held the doc- 
trine of the ministration of guardian angels as to have 
written an epic poem, ^ Hymnotheo, or the Penitent/ the 
primary object of which seems to be the demonstration, 
or at least the illustration, of the fact of each indi- 
vidual having his guardian angel, just as each Chris- 
tian country was.figured to have its tutelary saint. He 
there commonly expects the exaltation and relief of the 
human spirit, and the dispensing of divine grace, during 
the ' short vacation of sense' which was the working-day 
of dreams. In the twenty-second of those forty-two 
Anodynei which the good bishop wrote to alleviate the 
chronic and often acute suflTering of more than '' two 
lustres,'' occur the following two lines : — 

' I, waking, called my dream to mind, 
Which to instruct me Heaven designed/ 

The last verse of a 'Midnight Hymn' is to this 
eflfect:— 

' Lord, lest the tempter me sorpriaei 
Watch over Thine own sacrifice ; 
All loose, all idle thoughts cast out, 
And make my veiy dreams devout.' 

Another 'Midnight Hymn' concludes:— 

' May my ethereal Guardian kindly spread 
His wings, and from the tempter screen my head ; 
Grant of celestial light some piercing beams, 
To bless my sleep, and sanctify my dreams!' 
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And once more Ken indicates the occurrence of an* 
gelic con?erMtions with the spirit of man during the 
sleep of the latter : — 

' Oh, nuj my Guardian while I sleep, 
Close to my hed his rigils keep ; 
His lore angelical instil, 
Stop all the arenues of ill I 
May he celestial joys rehearse. 
And thought to thought with me oonrerse !' 

Bishop Bull was of opinion that some dreams were 
the vehicles of supernatural or angelic advice and.pre- 
monitions. 

Andrew Baxter^ in his yolnminous treatise on the 
' Immateriality of the Soul/ endeavours to prove that 
dreams are produced by the agency of some spiritual 
beingSi who either amuse or employ themselves seriously 
in engaging mankind in all those imaginary transactions 
with which they are employed in dreaming. 

There is a grotesque side to this faith in the superna- 
tural origin and mission of dreams. Margaret of Na- 
varre^ a queen and woman of lettersj considered striking 
dreams as a part of the appendages of .high rank. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth oenturiesi the French 
tuMe$$e were accustomed to look upon God as the head 
of the aristocracy ; and it was gravely said by a lady 
of this persuasion^ who had just been told by a friend 
of the death of an abandoned old member of theii 
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ordefi that the Divine Being 'would hesitate before he 
decided to damn a man of that quality/ In such a 
spirit a certain French Marquise entertained the notion 
that the Almighty particularly protects the great, and 
gives them secret forewamings of future events, whether 
good or bad. Another opionion of this great lady was 
parallel: it was to the effect that God hears prayers 
couched in elegant language, in preference to those which 
are weighed down by heartiness or rusticity. 

Catherine de Medicis dreamed of the victory of 
Jamac the night before the battle was fought, she lying 
ill at the time of a fever at Mets; and her daughter 
bears this testimony: — 'For myself, I declare that 
every signal accident of my life, happy or not, has been 
presaged to me by a dream or otherwise.' 

Such are samples of the opinions of people distin- 
guished by illustrious worldly position. The following 
is one of the latest, as it is of the most emphatic, illus- 
trations of the intensity 'with which a belief in dreams 
as vehicles of supernatural power and knowledge is still 
held by some of the humbler classes in France. The 
anecdote appeared in November, 1864, in 'Ghdignani's 
Messenger,' and was circulated by many English news* 
papers under the title of— 

SEKDINa A LBTTBB TO HSAYBK. 
' A lady residing in the Bue de Bivoli returned some 
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so 'TO MY MOTHEB IK HEAYBK.' 

time aince fiN>m a visit she had made in the department 
of Finisterre^ bringing with her a young orphan girl, 

poor, but very pretty, named Yvonne S , whom she 

engaged as her waiting-maid. Last month, a short 
time after her return to Paris, the lady died. When 
the body had been prepared for the coffin, and was for a 
short time left alone, Yvonne was seen to go stealthily 
into the room, lift up the shroud, and then hastily 
leave. The first idea was that she had taken a ling 
which, at the express desire of the deceased, had been 
left on her finger. On examination, however, the- ring 
was discovered to be untouched, but a paper was seen 
attached with a pin to the shroud. On inspection, it 
was found to be a letter addressed by the youfig orphan 
to her mother, who died two years ago, and was as fol- 
lows:— ''My good Mother, — I have to tell you that 
M. B— — has made me an ofier of marriage. ' As you 
are no longer here, I beg you to make known to me in 
a dream whether I ought to marry him, and to give me 
your consent. I avail myself, in order to write to you, 
of the opportunity of my mistress, who is going to 
Heaven.'^ The letter was addressed '* To my Mother in 
Heaven.^' The person alluded to in the letter is one of 
the tradesmen of the deceased lady, who, having been 
strudc with the good conduct of the young girl, has 
made her an offinr of marriage.' 
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. We approach the coudution of this part of our sub- 
ject by asking the question whether Ood has ceased to 
reveal Himself and His will by dreams^ — does He still 
occasionally so manifest Himself? Of course the ques- 
tion of power can be answered in only one way. We 
can understand the propriety of dream-revelation during 
the infancy and youth of the world. Then, it was fitting 
that revelations should be multiform ; for mankind had 
to be taught by instance and example that there was no 
side of their nature which was not en rapport with the 
supernatural and the divine. This truth must be au 
article of faith, so long as humanity lasts; but latterly 
it has been degraded to a considerable extent from its 
dignity as a practical belief, and it is now very much of 
a theory to which assent muit be given, while--so far 
as dream-revelation is concerned — it is kept in the 
background as an elementary one, fitted especially for 
juvenility and for processes of education. 

The question of power, we said, can be settled in only 
one way ; for Ood is Lord of the universe of being— 
of material and ideal substances. It would be, there- 
fore, to limit Him, to affirm that a revelation by dreams 
was antecedently impossible, — priggish and impertinent 
to say that it was antecedently absurd. The unanimous 
voice, nemifie contradicente, must be, that He could so 
reveal Himself, if He would ; the general voice is, that 
it is possible He does; the more restricted opinion is 
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thtt He does; and there is^ in addition^ an inner drde 
of persons who profess to have personal eyidence, not 
of the possibility^ not of the probability, but of the 
actuality of sndi illuminations. Such persons, follow- 
ing the canon of Cyprian — ^who, observing the edifica- 
tion which resulted to divers members of the cong^r^a- 
tion from revelations in sleep and dreams, was accus- 
tomed to attach a great deal of credit to them — appeal 
to results as evidence of divine operation. And while 
it must be conceded against such an argument, that in 
the infinite and multitudinous occurrence of dreams, it 
would be a wonder if some did not ' come true,' and 
that there is yet much to be said, and perhaps even 
much to be tabulated, about the probability o{ impro- 
babiUa; yet there is no room for the scomer to sit 
down and mock at men who appeal to benefidsl results 
in morals and religion as an evidence that dream-agency 
is not yet effirte in the economy of God. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CAUSBS, USES, AND PHENOMENA OF DBEAM8. 

•'And Phansia, I tell yon, has dreamt that hare wings» 
And dreama that hare honey, and dreams that hare itingi, 
Dreams of the maker, and dreams of the teller, 
Dreams of the, kitohen, and dreama of the oeUar/ 

Bm Jomott, 

We are now upon the plateaa of ordinary life. It ia, 
for the time, an indifferent matter whether exceptional 
dreama have anything or nothing of divine or angelic 
sanctity; we have now to do with thoae dreama which 
are indigenoua to the thinking ayatema of men aaleep. 
What, then, is sleep 1 It is ' primarily and chiefly an 
afiection of the nervous system, in which, through ex- 
haustion, the senses become inactive, and, as it were, 
dead; while, at the same time, the nutritive qrstems 
and the functions essential to life, go on.' In conse* 
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qoenoe of ibis inactivity of the sensorium^ there arise, 
(1) loaa of conacionsneaa, ao far, at least, as regards all 
connection with, and relations to, external things ; (2) 
loss of Tolnntary power oyer the physical and muscular 
frame; and (8) loss of voluntary control over the opera- 
tions of the mind; the mind still remaining active, 
however, and its operations going on, uncontrolled by 
the will. 

'The proximate cause 9f sleep has ever been a dis- 
puted question. Depressed nervous energy, exhausted 
irritability, congestion in the cerebral sinuses, afflux of 
Uood into the pia maier, its reflex towards the heart, 
deposition of fresh matter in the brain, cerebral collapse, 
deficiency of animal spirits, vapor quidem benignuif — 
.these and many other hypotheses may be merely con- 
Tertible terms, and they explain nothing/^ 

Perhaps this is the place to propound another ques- 
tion : What is a dream ? — what is the word, and what 
the thing? Etymologically the word has a scant his- 
tofj. In our language and its Teutonic relatives it is a 
simple and radical one. One or two improbable attempts 
at classical derivation may be noticed. Skinner, with 
s<Hne ingenuity, would derive it, by. metathesis, from 
the Latin dormire; Casaubon, with more poetry and 
even less probability, from the Oreek £pa/ui rov fiiov, 

• ' Jeunal of P^yohologioal lMieine»* srtioU 2^ 
Vaigi,voLv.l86S... 
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dreams being, as plays are, a representation of something 
which does not really happen. Moses Amynddns and 
Junius have each enlarged upon this conceit. Another 
philologer would derive it from the Celtic word trem. 
Such formal similarities amongst vocables of various 
significations, and in languages more remotely of kin to 
one another, are to be r^^arded as the result of aoci« 
dent, rather than as being of any etymological value. 
Casaubon's derivation, for instance, includes a proposi- 
tion to the effect that it is likely that the drama had 
emerged into human experience before the dream, 
which is inconceivable. 

It will be enough for us to exhibit a few forms from 
which the affinities of our word dream may be under- 
stood, and from which it may be concluded that a 
settlement of ethnological precedence carries with it, 
in this case, a decision also of philological priority. 
Dream is an Anglo-Saxon noun, in Saxon, bpeam, and 
in both languages having a primary meaning of me- 
lody, joy or gladness. The Dutch form is droomf the 
Swedish drom, with a direct sub-assumption of idleness 
and vacuity ; and the German traum. Dismissing the 
word, we may in one sentence epitomise all the current 
definitions of the thing. For all men are so well 
agreed upon this matter, that it is rather that their 
expressions vary, than that their ideas are dissimilar. 
We shall find enough contrariety of opinion by*and- 
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hji but it will not be now and here. Every lexico- 
grapher, from the time of Suidas, has consented that 
an ordinary dream is the intellectual activity of a sleep- 
bg person which leaves its traces in the waking con- 
sdonsness. 

Dreaming would seem to be an abnormal operation 
of the mind; the result of a want of thoroughness— of 
that absolute unconsciousness which is the characteristic 
of ideal repose ; of a certain preponderance of particular 
fiumltiesy a certain default of symmetry in antecedent 
mental activity ; or, again, of physiological functions of 
I the bodily organisms, hindered, disturbed or overdone. 

The eau$e$ of dreaming are thus shown to be as nume- 
rous as the several faculties of the mind, the fedings of 
the soul, the functions of the body, and the several ac- 
cidents to which any of these are liable ; nay, infinitely 
. more numerous, being as multitudinous as the combi- 
nations of which these are capable. 

Dreams are accustomed to take shape and character, 
as we have said, from a limitless variety of circumstances ; 
yet, fireakish as Uiey appear, they are not altogether the 
children of accident and inconsequence. Even when the 
connection cannot readily be traced, or cannot be traced 
at all, there is reason to infer fiN>m our experience of 
other members of their iGunily, that a connection doei 
exist between the dream and the then or fbrmer state of 
the body^ or condition of the mind, or both, such as, if 
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it were ascertained, would give intelligibility to the form 
and complexion of the dream. In short, the two prin- 
cipal aouroea, or,— seeing that final causes have an ugly 
habit of hiding themselves away out of sight, — as we 
should rather say, the influences that modify our dreams 
are (1) our present bodily sensations, and especially 
the internal state^of the physical system; and (2) our 
previous waking thoughts, dispositions, and prevalent 
states of mind. 

Under the influence of the first, a hard bed or an 
uncomfortable position will cause a dream of fractured 
bones, or become suggestive of the rack or the wheel. 
The throat, say, is tightly compressed by a too afiec- 
tionate button, and the dream is of Calcraft and public 
perpendicular suffbcation. A hearty supper lies heavy 
on the conscience and the digestion, and the dream as« 
sumes the shape of nightmare; fiends and furies squat 
cross-legged upon you, just below the diaphragm, like 
tjedlors in one of Alton Locke's sweating shops ; or the 
Monument of Fish Street Hill, Mike a tall bully lifts 
its head and lies' upon your much-enduring stomach. 
A mustard plaster suggests the idea of being flayed • 
alive; a slight scalp-wound and a bandaged head call 
up the touching associations of the tomahawk ; a bottle 
of hot water at the feet will make the dreamer believe 
that he is walking arm in arm with Satan, who uses 
him conjointly with his spear— 
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' To fuppori nnaasj steps 
Orer the Vuming marie' 

whidi Milton assigns him for a promenade. 

A sudden noise, if it do 'lio^ positively awaken the 
sleeper to the extent of allowing him to understand the 
real cause, will, to the partially aroused sensorium, re- 
semble the report of a gun, and at once his martial 
ardour rouses him to take the shilling under WeU 
lington, and ' to seek the bubble reputation at the can- 
non's mouth,' at Badajos or Waterloo ; or to slay, with 
much-rerolving mussle, half-a-dosen Italian brigands. 

It is not by any means without precedent that the 
earliest symptoms of an unsuspected disease may be 
afforded by the kindly hints of dreams, which are mo- 
dified by the greater susceptibility of the system to in- 
ternal impressions. This prondential phenomenon is 
the result of oonoentration and exclusion, just as we see 
the senses of hearing and touch eminently developed in 
the blind, — a fact of which wo take advantage when we 
dose our eyes whilst listening to some heart-moving or 
heart-composing melody. 

The second principal prolific source of our dreams is 
to be fimnd in the character, direction, and intensity of 
our immediately antecedent waking thoughts, or even 
in our habitual forms of mental activity, and in the pre- 
valent disposition and tone of morals. The action of 
the mind does not terminate with the last waking mo- 
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ment. As a locomotive will travel long after its impel- 
ling power has ceased to put forth new energy; as a 
vessel will plough its way through the waters long after 
the furling of the sail^ or the last revolution of the 
paddle or the screw ; so will the activity of the waking 
mind project itself into the intellectual operations of the 
sleeping person. But now^ if the mind be a locomotive, 
it will very likely run off the rails ; if a vessel, it will 
very likely discharge its pilot and unship its rudder. 
Frequently the tragedy or the comedy of the day will 
resolve itself into the burlesque afterpiece of the night. 
The occurrences of business or pleasure or daily occu- 
pation will frequently indulge in a repetition in travestie. 
But, singularly enough, the mind will not ahoajfi go off 
the rails, or out of its course. The waking train of 
thought will occasionally be pursued in sleep with as 
much precision and with greater success. Even when 
the problem of the evening before has not been com- 
pletely solved during the night, we find it still marvel- 
lously advanced towards solution by one or two important 
stages. In such cases it would seem that there has been 
no real abandonment of intellectual action. That has 
been busy about the difiSculty during the night; and in 
the morning it is solved easily, not alone because the 
faculties are fresh, but because they have been occupied 
upon it throughout the night, or portion of it. Thus we 
often find the brain so very fruitful just after awaking; 
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there it the rushing result of a concentrated experience 
.and obsenration during sleep, ready to the hand of the 
waking man. Further, Sir Thomas Browne is by no 
means the only man who is free to confess that his sleep* 
ing self transcended his waking self. The mathematician 
has solved the problem which before was difficult even 
to forlomness and despair ; the poet has indited the in- 
imitable poem, and on waking been but the amanuensis 
^ of his dream; the painter has seen the model of a god« 
dess floating on a cloud half-way to hearen, and the 
musician has rifled Paradise itself of an angelic melody. 
Thus Voltaire wrote a duplicate of the flrst canto of 
the 'Henriade;' the 'Divina Commedia' is said to have 
been inspired by a dream ; Coleridge's ' Kubla Khan ' 
was unquestionably completed during a dream; and 
Tartini's ' Sonata du Diable* is a plagiarism from a violin 
played by a dream-devil. 

In regarding the phenomena of dreams, it may per- 
haps be remarked in the first place, that generally we 
are not conscious of being asleep. We say generally, in 
contradistinction to those persons who make the asser- 
tiim as if it were universally true, and admitted of no 
exception. The fact is, that men have been known to 
debate the question of waking or sleeping* which hss 
now been dedded in one way, and now in another. The 
case of a person who dreams of dreaming, who wanders 
or divaricates from a standard of propriety which his 
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dream allows, may be quoted as evidence of the same 
nature. This consciousness is probably a deceitful one. 
That our dreams present the marks of incoherence 
and inoongruitji has been referred by some to the fact 
of the loss or withdrawal of the control of the will 
over our sleeping thoughts. But a more profoimd and 
truthful view of the matter is probably taken when it is 
stated that we have no consciousness of incoherence or 
incongruity. In sleep we got out of the laws of time 
and space ; and being in chaos we find nothing chaotic 
The mind makes any combinations, but it is with 
elements that have been previously supplied. It can- 
not exercise itself upon what it has not received. The 
imagination, the grotesque representative power, is that 
which is occupied, rather than that which is loosely, and 
we believe incorrectly, spoken of as phantasy or fancy. 
The faculties of the mind, and all the entities with which 
these exercise themselves in dreams, are just as much 
anteriorly in the mind as the counters are within the 
framework of a calculating machine. But here is the 
calculating machine run mad or disordered, — the shuf- 
fling of a deranged kaleidoscope. It is not &ir to de- 
grade the name of invention or of creation by applying 
such terms to the hap-hazard combinations which, on 
account of their wildness, popularly, and even to some 
sdentific thinkers, suggest the notion of fancy rather 
than imagination. If we are right, imagination, uncor- 
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• - rected by judgment and volition, asserts its claim to be 

consideiped wilder than its more airy sister when under 
the restraint of vigilant and waking taste. To the 
I dreamer there is nothing scenic or false in the action of 

his dreams. He does not assist at an unreal phantas^ 
magoria; he does not witness the ghosts of the Poly- 
tedmio; nor is his. drama a shadow dance. His spec- 
tacles are not 'airy nothings' compressed into ' a local 
:' habitation ;' his feasts are not the offering of shadowy 

I viands to feigned guests ; nor are his battles waged be- 

twe^i serried ghosts that go forth to encounter -armed 
I phantoms in illusive war. In short, relatively to the 

dreamer^ there is nothing fictitious about his persona; 
'] the reality of which, indeed, is rather intensified by his 

^' ' exclusion firom the world of sense. How, then, are we to 

account for the greater vividness of dream impressions ? 
Are we to suppose that we are more closely en rap^ 
!^ ' port with substance than when we are let and hin- 

dered by the conscious trammels and disabilities of the 
body ? Is there, indeed, a more emphatic connection 
established in dreams between our interior 'self-hood' 
\ ' — ^to quote a rather awkward expression of the followers 

; of Swedenborg— and the very essence and substratum of 

[ other entities? Such questions, in truth, are not ab- 

surd; and, indeed, it is on this veiy ground — apart, at 
least, firom the ethics and religion of dreams— that the 
theory of their being often authoritative messengers firom 
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what is vulgarly called another world — as if there were 
any difTerence of divine dynasty snpposable either in 
time or space— has been sought to be established. A 
message from above would^ caterii paribui, carry its 
own voucher^ just in proportion as the avenues and inlets 
of the senses were closed against grosser or more palpable 
impressions. 

The apparent reality of dreams — ^nay^ the startling 
reality of dreams — has been an argument valid to many 
sober . and unenthusiastio minds that a divine or spi- 
ritual communication of one Icind or other was the more 
possible, if not the more to be expected, when sleep had 
so lulled into activity the sensational gates and ap« 
preaches of information, and the mind was free and 
undistracted for independent action or passion. But 
apart from considerations of the supernatural, it would 
seem to be the case that, without the senses, it is pos- 
sible for the soul to be conscious of physical phenomena 
by an immediate and intuitive process. It is no viola- 
tion of logic or common sense, in company with the 
great names, inter aUa, of Addison and Bishop Butler, 
to strengthen from this consideration the argument for 
the immortality of the souL And frirther, there is a line 
of speculation opened up here — ^which it might be worth 
the while of the psychologist to pursue, and which it is 
a wonder should not have been done before— that might 
lead to a point where some light should be thrown upon 
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the Tezed question of what Coleridge ealled the homo- 
geneity or heterogeneity of mind and matter. In dreams 
we are afloat, intelligently and without amase, in a sort 
of Platonio universe of ideals and supersensible types of , 
sensible objects. 

Tvwft. U.l«ukik. ' The inhabitants of Mount Atlas, in Barbary, are 
V>rwWt^rX^^.)iQt]| nameless and dreamless/ So says Camden, in his 
' Aemains,' meaning to make rather an ethnological than 
j^ a pmlosophical assertion. But even in a philosophical 

connection, it has been stated that all men do not dream; 
or, to put it less ambiguously, there are some men who 
do not dream. But this has been considered not very 
probable, on account of the greater counter-probability 
that dreams, mental action and mental processes,* did take 
^ place during sleep, which, nevertheless, did not make so 

deep an impression as to haunt the waking conscious- 
ness. Gossamer cirri floated across the upper firmament 
of the sleeper's mind, and evaporated amorphously into 
the asure of the waking day — 

'As from the wing no wound the air fustaini. 
The parted wave no furrow from the keeL' 

Some persons have been known to attest their first dream . 
as having happened to them well on in middle life. But 
the oii/t/Aemis that it was then that their dreams,hither- 
to held in perfect solution, first began to leave a re- 
sidnnm. The mirror first acquired the iSiCulty of retain- 
ing the images.that had been progected upon its sur&oe. 
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It is a maxim as old as Heraditos^ that ' in sleep, 
every man has a world of his own ; when awake, all men 
have one in common/ And Lord Byron commences 
bis remarkable poem called ' The Dream' with this para* 
phrase of the ancient saying : — 

' Oar life ii twofold : sleep hath its own worlds' 

Herrick also seems to have had Heraclitus in bis eje 
when be wrote the ^tkiti-epigrammatic couplet on 
Dreames in bis ' Hesperides :' — 

' Here we sre all by day ; by night w'are horl'd 
By dreames, each one into a aer'nll world/ 

Sleep, like its brother, Death, is a great leveller ; yet not 
so absolutely a leveller as unreflecting persons might sup- 
pose. f*or the dreams of a person are in great part deter- 
mined in character by his waking pursuits, his thoughts, 
and feelings. In great part, but not altogether; for the 
laws of the association of ideas recognize many com- 
plications ; likes do not suggest likes, ezdunvely, but 
opposites^ opposites, and partially resembling. It is not 
. probable that a member of the Boyal Humane Society 
will, even in his dreams, perpetrate the oiiormity of 
laughing at the shipwrecked; nor that a patron of the 
Society ^''o ^he Prevention of Cruelty to Animals will 
come b^ lvris,a admiring world as the inventor of the 
l.^st new tiling in murder. Yet none of these things are 
im{*088iblc. A monarch hardly cares to sleep with his 
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liandt oocopied respectivdy with orb and toeptre ; and 
no one will dispute that, whatever dignity it may confer 
when the wearer it in a yertical position, 

* Uneafj lies the head that wears a erown/ 

There wonld be little wonder that such a monarch might 
easily be supposed to be envious of the poorest of his 
subjects. An Emperor of Germany may dream of the * 
greater felicity of the watohmaker ; a King of France, of 
the superior attractions of the profession of a locksmith. 
A philanthropic horror afflicts us as we put the, ques- 
tion — Does his Holiness the Pope ever issue a sleep- 
ing bull, or direct the artillery of excommunication, 
or an encyclical, against himself? Or did ever a dig- 
nitary of sound Protestant principles, when, h propo9 
of the putting forth of one other decanal 'olive branch/ 
he fondly longed for a vacancy on the right reverend 
bench, dose his eyes to dream that his mitre was a tiara, 
and that his title was Pope Joan? Does a Bishop, just 
after having 'grasped the crosier,' lay to his dreaming - 
soul and conscience the advice of Mr. Disraeli, that 'now 
he ought for very shame no longer to defer the study 
of elementary theology? Is a three-volumed novel the 
result of Mr. Bellew's pursuing the same tn^g^^ thought 
in his sleep as he had a few hours befoi ^^ ]^is wide- 
awake pulpit ; and is the fiction the piecing together of 
the A^eeta mmbra ofhis discourse, by andfish dream* 
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artificer? Does Mr. Spargeon ever say to his slum- 
bering soul, 'I will pull down my Tabernacle, and'build 
a greater' ? We pause for a reply. 

Waking self-consciousness and ambition are apt to 
produce dreaming realities of surpassing grandeur. We 
look down upon ordinary empires ; sneer at the Emperor 
of China, who parades his cousinship to the moon, as at 
a man who is proud of his poor relations; and we re- 
gard the planetary system generally as a mere bagatelle. 
With more chastened love of distinction, we have 
dreamed in our ' black country^ curacy of the pleasure 
of ministering to the necessities of fashionable souls; or 
in some modest ' religious house' in the Isle of Ely, 
' bard by a fenne,' have taken the peat reek that came 
through the opened window for the incense of St. Magus, 
or for the sweeter savour of adulation, for a sermon 
unequalled and ever to be unequalled in our waking 
moments. We have spoken at the bar like Cicero ; in 
the Lords, like Pericles; like Demosthenes, in the Com- 
mons; and to our democratic constituency, like Cleon. 
We have etherealised a budget, like Gladstone; have 
debated like Bright and Disraeli; and translated Homer 
in a Derby gallop. We have written epics like 'Paradise 
Lost ' or the ' Fall of Babylon ;' we have waked to ecstasy 
the living lyre, like Fletcher or like Tennyson ; we have 
produced dramas, like Shakspeare or like Boucioault, 
which we have played like Kemble or like Widdicombe. 
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Lying in bed, mate and inglorious, we have sung like 
Mario or like Patti; shown an amased and admiring 
public a pas unknown to Terpsichore ; or danced with 
eight other scholastic angels on the point of a mediaeval 
needle. We have found out a philosophical method that 
will supersede the Baconian, as Pegasus would outstrip 
a Suffolk 'punch;' we have at last discovered the latent 
fallacy that vitiates (Edipus's solution of the riddle of 
the Sphinx; with our mind's eye we have discovered the 
stars of the futiue; or wakened ourselves with shouting 
eureka at the sublime invention of a shirt. Shooting at 
long range, we have beaten Armstrong and Whitworth 
with a pop-gun charged with Hblloway's Pills ; we have 
settled the question of homoeopathy to the satisfaction of 
theCollq;e of Physicians, and other experts in the art of 
medical ignorance ; and triumphantly performed all the 
surgical operations in the various American armies, with 
a philanthropic neutrality unparalleled in anything but a 
royal speech. 

There is in dreams a sort of safety-valve for disap- 
pmntment. The veteran, maimed and broken in con- 
stitution by the fortunes of war, is compensated by a 
sleeping identification with the happier merchant. The 
merchant, tossed by the east wind and at loggerheads 
with the ocean, dreams uneasily of the preferable shock 
of battle that in one supreme moment brings speedy 
death or joyful victory. The fiurmer, going down home 
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in a state ot depression from Mark Lane or his pro- \ 
vincial corn-market^ shares the ideal bliss of his brother, \ 

the attorney; whilst the latter takes refuge from the \ 

dry mould and must of Chancery Lane, amongst the 
dew-spangled tops of the husbandman's turnips. The 
mind of the pauper becomes a kingdom ; the deaf man 
hears music finer than the sonatas of Beethoren ; the 
blind man sees double ; and the lame man leaps as a 
hart or a meteor, or wings his flight 

* From star to star, 
From world to luminous world, ss far 
As the uniyerts spreads its flaming walL' 

Distance is annihilated ; our own planet is a sand- 
grain; and the entire universe an hour-glass. The 
equator becomes the girdle of the pole; icebergs build 
up their towers in the Bed Sea ; the diameter of a pla- 
netary orbit is a hop-skip-and-jump; and the sun is 
brought near enough to be serviceable as a toaster of 
cheese. Time is no more. We give our right hand to 
Adam and our left to CampbelPs ' Last Man ; ' a oydio 
year is but the interval between two fever-pulses. 

The dreamer stands on the verge of a precipice, and 
does not wink when he sees Death grinning at him from 
a thousand feet below. He is braver than Hector, 
fiercer than Achilles, stronger than Thor, more redoubt- 
able than Jack the Giant-killer. He has more trans- 
migrations than Pythagoras, more avo/arof than Krishna, 
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more impenonations than Bottom or Ghurrick, more rope- ^ 
tricks than Calcraft or the brothers Davenport • He is 
a greater general than Hannibal, Cesar, or Napoleon ; 
a more accomplished Bddler, and a more colossal incen- 
diary than Nero; a more skilful slayer of flies than 
Domitian, of lions than Jules O^rard, of gorillas than 
Du Chailln. He is a lover more sad than Dante, more . 
mad than Tasso, more long-winded than Petrarca, more 
successful than Rochester, Wilkes, or Mirabeau; or, 
again, more unfortunate than Pope or Oibbon. 

But a truce to conjecture. Let us rise to the didactic. 
There are a few lessons for our guidance which may be « 
beaten musically out of our consideration of dream- 
phenomena. Dreams are valuable as throwing light 
upon our spiritual constitution. They show us that the 
mind has a certain power of involuntary action, and 
that it works generally in the direction in which the 
waking occupation has given the impetus. They prove 
its power of vivid realisation, of exact and subtle pro-_ . 
jection and impersonation, and the lightning rapidity of 
its processes. They show that mental action is not 
dependent on physical organisms; and thus they help 
to establish an important analogical argument for the 
immortality of the soul. They indicate that without 
phymcal organisms the mind can realise itself as holding 
a certain indefinable relation to the material world ; and 
thus they offer their contribution to a settlement of the 
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questions of the materiality of the mind, the ideality of 
matter, and the nnity of substance of mind and matter. 

Nor are they without their ralue in morals and reli- 
gion. If ' our prevalent state and disposition of mind, 
our habits of thought and habits of feeling, determine 
and shape the complexion of our dreams/ it follows that 
those evil dreams are not innocent which are the result 
of a burlesque continuation of evil waking desire or 
speculation. The sordid and miserly cannot hoard even 
in sleep and be blameless; the cruel cannot be unmerci- 
ful without a crime ; the impure cannot be unchaste and 
be spotless. There is a modified sense in which it may 
be understood that between the waking world and the 
world of sleep there is a kind of one-sided extradition 
treaty under which the criminals of the latter are to be 
relegated to the tribunals of the former. It might not 
be altogether indefensible to say that there is nearly as 
much spontaneity, and therefore as much responsibi- 
lity attaching to our dreams as to our articles of faith. 
It follows that they may be made usefulfor self-correc- 
tion. If dream-action be morally diseased, there is 
much reason to suspect that waking action is not morally 
sound. Our success in our efforts after self-government 
may be estimated partly by our dream-correctness, or 
divarication. 

Dreams, again, are of some service, as revealing the 
natural bent of a mm intelleotually and esthetically 
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at well M morally ; for in them the natural action of 
the mind it not repressed by the will to a compulsory 
profession ; and the mind naturally takes the opportu- 
nity of eierdsing itself about that kind of pursuit to 
which it has an irremoTable a£Bnity — ^for which it has 
an inherent inclination or adaptation. 

Once more to flutter about the ethics of dreams^ we 
would suggest or repeat their value as instruments of 
introspection or self-examination. Many good and wise 
men from the time of 2Seno have professedly so used 
them. Every solution of their goodness in sleep has 
been pressed for the work of giving continuity to wakiug 
ezcdlenoe. In morals^ or let us say in tmmoralsi the 
value of the maxim principiii ob$ta can scarcely be over- 
rated. What shsll we say then of the worth of the 
dream-watchman who is often the first to give the alarm ? . 
The value of dreams for this purpose is to be discovered 
in the fact that in them seedtime and harvest occur 
together, — tendency and consummation. The waking 
man, if he be not a fool, knows that the breeze which 
wafts a feather*index of direction would in time, if suf- 
fered to continue, impel a vessel round the world. In- 
$ammoverila$; in dreams each man's character is disin- 
tegrated, so that he may see the elements of which' it is 
composed. It is for him to cure, to confirm, to modify, 
or to eradicate, in such a way that he may at length 
attain to ^^mmetrical and blameless combinations. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

ONEIEOCEITICAi OB MODBS OF DBEAM-INTER* 
PEETATION, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

Wb have already had occasion to remark upon the 
cariosity of mankind to ascertain the future, and to 
mention some of the methods and instruments of divi- 
nation to which they resorted for that purpose. Oneiro* 
criticwn, or dream-interpretation, very early took high 
rank as an art, and was studied and professed as a 
science. If we could roll away the mists that enshroud 
its first origin, it is likely that we should find this to have 
taken place when man, first losing bis rectitude and 
purity, lost with them the infancy and the perfection of 
his trust in a Father. If we could bridge the deluge 
of Noah, we should probably discover that the sins of 
the antediluvian world were not those alone of violence 
and bodily impiety. The spiritual defection of the race 
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of the giants was, it is more than oonjecturally held, 
correspondent to the magnitude of their stature. Very 
soon after the Flood there sprang up heretical specula- 
tions in philosophy and theology — as, for instance, in 
India, — so vast and, in principle, so mature, as to make 
it almost impossible to avoid the belief that they had 
been transmitted through one or other of the people of 
the Ark, from the submerged ancestry who had devoted 
ages to their elaboration. 

But this is not the place to prosecute a research into 
regions about which, though so little is known, so much 
is shadowed in dim and portentous outline. It must 
BnfBct us here that we cannot fix the first dawnings of 
dream-iuterpretatiou ; we must be content to accept the 
fact that it has come down, even to our own time, as a 
relic of the wanton and prurient intellectual activity of 
immemorial ages. 

In the youth of the world, it suited the purpose of 
Qod to show His power of appropriation and sanctifica- . 
tion of all nature and of all human activity. Thus it 
pleased Him early in the history of the second mundane 
generation to illustrate and to dignify the dream by ma- 
nifestations therein either of Himself or His angelic 
ministers. Whether He sought at the same time to illus- 
trate and to dignify any previously existing mode of in- 
terpretation is a point which we should investigate only 
to arrive at indecision. But that He did so would almost 
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seem a fair inference from a comparison of the crawling 
slavish induction of after human interpreters with the 
grandeur of the God-like deduction which characterised 
the method He sug^iested to His chosen hierophants. 
Our purpose^ at any rate^ is answered if our few words 
have given usany daim to the assumption — which might 
be otherwise fortified and insisted on— of the general 
identity of the method of dream-interpretation pursued 
by an inspired Hebrew^ and his contemporary illuminaii 
of Chaldsea and Egypt. Thus, however these last came 
by them, there would be in the time of Joseph, and after- 
wards to the days of Daniel, the same oneirocritical ca- 
nons amongst such of the chief nations of antiquity as 
had at once sufScient cultivation to attempt the analysis 
of a dream-symbol, and a sense of individual lire, and 
poetic and sesthetic affinities strong enough to make them 
take an interest in its exposition. We thus guard our 
words, liecause we intend by them to exclude as well the 
barbarian of the north and the west, as the apathetic 
Pantheist or Nihilist of the further east. 

The Biblical method, -then, is the legitimate represen- 
tative of the grand style of dream-interpretation. The 
classification of Scripture dreams will, for our present 
purpose, be less complex than the one we adopted in an- 
other connection; for they simply resolve themselves into 
dreams which do, and into dreams which do not, re- 
quire or admit of explanation. Abimelech (Genesis xx.). 
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Jacob, and Laban retpcctWely (Oenesis xxx.)> and Solo- 
mon (1 Kinga iii.) did not require to take counsel of any 
profesior or STstem of interpretation to make clearer 
the purport of their dreams. The question of validity 
was tbex>nl7 one they had to settle; and the credentials 
were so plainly carried on the very front of the dreams 
themsdyes, that there was no room for hesitation as to 
their trustworthiness. It was when the dream came in the 
guise of a prophetic symbol or allegory, that recourse 
was to be had to the skill of interpreters, — skill which 
they either had within themsdYes, or which was divinely 
▼ouchsafed altematiYely to the dreamer or to some 
oih«r person for the occasion. 

* ^ The principle of procedure was simple, however difS- 
cult Bright be its execution. Given or discovered the 
hero (H^ chief personage, in whatever guise typified, the 
problem was, first to recc^ise the other figures, — who' 
also had theur respective forms of representation, — to re- 
mark the relations they stood in to each other, and then 
to transcribe their acts and words into the acted and 
apokra analc^es of common life. Thus, if the fortunes 
of Joseph (Gdlpesis xxxvii. 7) were identified with a sheaf 
of com, and those of his brothers with other sheaves which 
' paid it homaget— the introduction of the human obei- * 
aanoe is out of kMping ; but all analogies must halt some- 
where,-— it was Dttterly accepted by all as a declaration 
that be arrogatea to himself a future superiority over 
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the members of bit family (Genesis xxxvii. 9). In the 
ease of bis seeond drearo^ where he himself is not sym- 
bolized^ but appears in his own person, the number and 
the character of the heayenly bodies sufiSciently declared 
the individuals for whom they stood. 

In the more complicated dreams of Pharaoh's chief 
butler and chief baker, and the still more diflScult ones 
of Nebuchadnezzar^ we observe the same fitness clashing 
with the same unfitness. The violation of symmetry and 
of keeping would seem to declare that Htke framework of 
these dreams was perfectly natural, being suggested by 
the fortunes and the occupations of the dreamers, al- 
though they were informed with a soul of divine mean- 
ing. Of the dreams of Nebuchadnezzar especially, it 
may be said that if events did not instruct us to rec(^ize 
the prophetical import of the first, we should regard it 
as perfectly natural that he should dream of an image 
(Daniel iii.) at a time when his waking thoughts were 
busy about that projected statue of gold before which 
the Three Hebrew Children refused to prostrate them- 
selves. 

Of the second dream (Daniel iv.), a pathologist might, 
with much show of reason, assert that it was an incipient 
manifestation of the mental disease which soon after 
forced the king of Babylon to company with the beasts 
of the field, and the symptoms of which, according to 
sound nosological experience^ first emerged into notice 
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during sleep. In this dreanii as in the former^ we recog- 
nise the element of melancholyj either oonstitntional or 
contracted, working together with that arrogance of the 
loyal dreamer which made him look on his capital and 
nj, ' Is not this great Babylon which I have built ?' In 
examining this dream, we see that the interpreter has to 
decide first upon the significance of each unit thereof; 
and then to fit it into its proper place without being 
staggered at partial incongruity. The pieces for the 
mosaic are given him ; he must elaborate the design. 

The mode of interpretation is precisely the same.as 
that which Homer makes Ulysses to adopt, in reference 
to Penelope's dream about her geese. We subjoin it 
firom Cowper's translation of the ' Odyssey r' we-need 
scarody remind the reader how faithfully Ulysses took 
care to verify the interpretation with which he sought 
to comfort the disquiet of his wife. 

*.Bat I have dreamed. Hear and expound my dream I 
ICy geeae are twenty ; which within my walls 
I feed with sodden wheat ; — they serve to amuse 
Sometimes my sorrow.*-From the mountains came 
An eagle, huge, hook*beaked,— -brake aH their nedcs 
And slew them: scattered on the palace floor 

. They lay, and he soared swift into the skies. *^ 

* Dream only as it was, I wept aloud ; 
TEH all my maidens, gathered by my voice. 
Arriving, found me weeping still, and still 
Complaining, that an eagle had at once 
Slain all my geese* But to the pakce-roof 
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Stooping again, lio sat, and with a Toiee 
. Of human aoond, my tears forbidding, said— 

' " Take courage, daughter of the glorious chief 
Icarius ; no rain dream hait thou beheld. 
But, in tby sleep, a truth. The slaughtered geese 
Denote thy suitorf ; and myself, who seem 
An eagle in thy sight, am yet indeed 
Thy husband, who hare now, at last, returned. 
Death— horrid death— designing for them all." 

' He said ; then, waking at the roioe, I cast 
An anxious look around, and saw my geese 
Beside their tray, all feeding as before. 

'Her then Ulysses answered, erer-wise— 
"O Queen, interpretations cannot err 
Unless perrersely, since Ulysses' self 
So plainly spake the erent. Since death impends 
O'er erery suitor ; he shall slay them all." ' 

Ainpbictyon^ aon of Deucalion and Pyrrha, who suc- 
ceeded Cranaus on the throne of Athena, which city he 
called by that name^ and dedicated to Minerva, ia said 
by Pliny to have been the first to practise the art of 
dream-interpretation. This ia a tolerable degree of 
antiquity to invest the art with ; and it tends to show 
that in the days of Pliny, it was about as hopeless to as- 
sign a date to the origin of dream-interpretation aa it is 
now. It would seem that the art, of course in a very rudi- 
mentary form, was as universal and only a very few days 
more modem than the isct of dreaming. But Amphic- 
tyon does not wear his kurela without challenge. The 
honour of the introduction of oneirocriticiam ia given. 
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hj Tatiaa and Clement of Alexandria, to the people 
of Tdmeasua in Caria; of whom HerodotuB, who was 
a natire of the neighbouring eity of Halicarnassus, 
reports that they were consulted by Croesus, when — 
Cyrus being already on his march against Sardis — ^that 
much be-moralised monarch saw the whole suburbs of 
his capital ' filled with serpents, and as soon as they ap- 
peared, the horses, forsaking their pastures, came and 
devoured them. When Croesus beheld this, he considered 
it to be, as it really was, a prodigy, and sent immediately 
to consult the interpreters at Telmessus ; but the mes- 
sengers baring arrived there, and heard from the Tel- 
messians what the prodigy portended, were unable to 
repeat it to Croesus, for before they sailed back to Sardis, 
Croesus had been taken prisoner* The Telmessians had 
pronounced as follows: — ''That Croesus must expect a 
foreign army to invade his country, which on its arrival 
would subdue the natives ; because, they said, the serpent 
was a son of the earth, but the horse is an enemy and a 
stranger/' This answer the Telmessians gave to Croesns 
when he had been already taken; yet without knowing 
what had happened with respect to Sardis or Croesus 
himself.'* There is little doubt that if this prodigy 
had occurred as a dream to Croesus, instead of a por- 
tentous hot to Sardis, the explanation would have been 
just the same. Nowune mutaio, therefore, it shows the 
•Hsrodotuft 0110^78. 
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style of work in vogue in the middle of the sixth oen* 
tory before Christy amongst a people who^ by some^ 
were reputed to have been the first experts in dream- 
interpretation. 

If we wished to arriye at a knowledge of the rules ac« 
cording to which the significance of dreams was investi- 
gated, we should have to do it by a generalisation firom 
a crowd of examples similar to the preceding. Of prin- 
ciples laid down as such, of law as a code^ we have little 
trace; we must pick up what we want firom a multipli- 
dty of statutes and instances. Indeed, what rules still 
exist, exist in the form of facts or assumed facts, the 
results of a laborious and misdirected induction, and 
are not by any means unanimous as coming firom the 
mouths of difierent authorities; for both the Magi of 
Persia and the soothsayers of Greece were continually 
making blunders. And whether those of Bome were 
safer guides to the solution of a knotty point, we shall 
by-and^by call in Cicero's aid to discover* 

Dreams of evil purport are represented by the Greek 
tragedians as containing a coM^i^toiia/ threatening, rather 
than a changeless and fiBitefid denunciation. There was, 
therefore, room to hope that by a timely repentance of 
the crime which had outraged the gods or awakened the 
Furies, their wrath might be appeased, and the doom 
turned aside firom the quailing oflfonder. 
This door of hope ficom destruction or disaster nata- 
VOL. I. • a - 
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rally gtve rise to some rubrical forms and services, of 
which propitiation was the object. 

In another place (page 41) we had occasion to see how 
soomfolly Queen Clytemnestra had treated the idea 
.suggested to her intenrogatiTely by the Chorus of Old 
Men of Argoe in the ' Agamemnon ' of JBschylus, that 
possibly it was by means of dreams that she had attained 
her supematurally speedy knowledge of the fall of Troy, 
and of the consequent return of her husband, whose 
place, in his absence, had been dishonourably supplied 
by her £rrourite, iBgisthus. But then the Queen was 
sceptical, because she was mnocent ; at any rate the Furies 
had not yet had occasion to fasten upon her soul on 
account of a murderous intention consummated hy a mur- 
derous deed. In the * Choephorae,' the guilty Clytem- 
nestra, whose hands are by this time actually stained 
with the blood of her husband, is seen hoping by a 
Ticarious and hollow ceremonial to appease the Furies 
that have assaulted and plagued her soul in the shape of 
tTenging dreams. In order to avert the evil presignified 
by these nocturnal tormentors, she sends to her husband's 
tomb a deputation of captive Trqan women, who under 
the name of ^Choephom,' or ^libation bearers,' are at 
once the chorus and the titulars of the drama. Their 
proceedings at the tomb of Agamemnon, to which they 
have been commissioned, in 'saUe vestments' and 
gloomy procession to repair, are sufficiently described 
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in the following extracts firom Professor Bladders trans- 
lation of Ma/dtkjlnn. It will be observed that they have 
no great heart in their work; and but little hope^ 
perhaps because but little wish, that any good will come 
of it to their detested mistress. 

Okoruip dreaed in table veHmenU^ hearing veteeU wUh Uhaiiemt. 

Stbophs L 

Missioned f^rom these halls I oome 

In the sable pomp of woe, 
Here to wiil and pour libations 
With the bosom-beating blow. 
And my cheeks, that herald sorrow. 
With the fresh-ont nail-ploughed fiurrow, 

Onefs Toeation show. 
See I my rent and ragged stole 
Speaks the conflict of my soul ; 
My Texed heart on grief isfeedingt 

Night and day withouten rest % 
Biren with the mthless morning, 
' Hangs the linen rest, adorning 
Woefblly my breast 

AvnSTBOVHB L 

Breathing wrath thnmgh nightly slnmbers» 

By a dream-encompassed lair, 
Pkophet of the house of Pelops, 

Terror stands with bristling hair* 
Through the dark night fitM yeliing, 
He within our inmost dwelling 
Did the sleeper scare. 

o % 
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HaftTily, hevnlj terror Mi 
On the woman-goTemed halla I 
Andy instinct with high aseurtnee, 

Speak the wiee dirinen all : 
"^ The dead, the earth-hid dead, are fretfiil. 
And Ibr Tengeance nnforgetfolt 
From their grarea thej ealL'^ 

Stbophb IL 

Thii graeeleea grace to do, toward 

What iUa the dream portendetht 
This pomp— O mother Sarth !«— and me 

The godless woman sendetL 
Thankless office I Can I dare. 
Naming thee, to mock the air P 
Blood that stains with purple track 
The ground, what price can porchase'babkf 
O the hearth beset with mooming I 
O the proud halls' orertoming ! 
Darkness, Uithe sight's detestationt 

Snnless sorrow spread. 
Bound the house of desolation 
Whence the lord is fled.' 

In tlie ' Electra' of Sophodea, Clytenmeatra ia repre- 
aented^ with leaa pietjr and more aimplicity, aa trying 
to arert the miachief portended in a kindred dream^ by 
lelating it in the lace of the rising son, whose bright 
beneficence was aappoaed to be enliated againat Ua op- 
positely Nighty and all h«r brood of horrors. 

Soch are the precantiona of a qneen-monster; we 
find in the 'Hecuba' of Euripidea the bitter wailiiif 
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prayer of a qneen-martyri — ^the bewfldered appeal to 
the gods of a mother whoee last surviying daughter 
was threatened in a dream. But the gods were inexora- 
ble ; the anguish of Hecuba availed as litde to save the 
life of Polyxena, as the selfish remorse of Clytemnestra 
did to preserve her own. 

Prevention is better than cure. Over and above the 
rites that were judged necessary to propitiate the gods 
for defence against the consequences of evil dreams, 
there were practices known which were supposed to an- 
ticipate and to prevent their occurrence. We do not 
now, of course, allude to particulars of diet and other 
considerations about which it behoved prudence to be 
conversant in this matter, for these have their proper 
position in medical and other legitimate science ; but to 
those charms and talismans which were held to be effi- 
cacious warders of the gate of the sleeping soul against 
the ingress of evil dreams. 

Aniseed is said by Pliny not only to impart a youthful 
look to the features, but to have the power, if 'attached 
to the pillow, so as to be smelt by a person when asleep, 
of preventing all disagreeable dreams,'^ The seed of 
pycnocomen, or ' thick hair,' on the other hand, — a plant 
generally, but not always identified with the Leomcrtif 
MarruUoitrum of Linnteus, — ^^ taken in doses of one 
drachm in wine, is provocative of troubled or unquiet 
• Pliny, Hat. Hist, xs. e. 78. 
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dreams.'* ' As to the left shoulder of t!he chameleon, I 
should be quite ashamed to say to what monstrous pur- 
poses Democritus derotes it; how that dreams may be 
produced, by the agency thereof, and transferred to any 
person we may think proper; how that these dreams 
may be dispelled by the employment of the right foot of 
the said ammal/f 

Aristotle, and after him Pliny, remarked upon the 
more frequent occurrence of dreams in the spring and 
in the autumn; and it was, perhaps, the acting on this 
hint, with some others, that gave us that entertaining 
' Symposiac Question' of Plutarch, in which it is largely • 
debated^ 'Why do we give least attention and least 
credit to dreams late in the autumn ?' Dr. Seattle seems 
to have caught the spirit of the great Bceotian philoso- 
^ler as shown in this discussion, when he undertook to 
account for the insignificance of morning dreams. 

It is pretty generally agreed — ^to resume for a moment 
our quotations from Pliny — 'that dreams immediately 
after we have taken wine and food, or when we have 
just fidlen asleep again after waking, hare no meaning 
or value whatever.' 

In the last two or three sentences we have been wan- 
dering a little, but we ha?e not been anticipating. Phi- 
kaophers and compilers, like Pliny and Plutarch, hate 
in these cases nmply handed down wide-spread opinions 
•niii7,HstHist,nfLc87. t Ib.> xzriiL e. SO. 
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, that had been in TOgue agea before they were impelled 
to porpetoate them. We do not go back, therefiore, 
when we record a little bit of gossip which throws 
light upon the social status and the possible emoluments 
of an oneirocritic at the 'too superstitious^ Athena. 
In his life of Aristides^ Autarch quotes from the 
account of Socrates^ by Demetrius, an anecdote to 
the effect that Lysimachus, grandson to Aristides, was 
so utteriy impoverished as to bave plied the trade of a 
dream-interpreter, using for that purpose some kind 
of tables, in a stand near the temple of Bacchua. The 
wretchedness of the income' accruing to Lysimachus 
from this precarious profession, may be inferred from 
the fret that he was thankful for a decree, procured by 
Demetrius, which provided for himself, his mother, and 
his aunt, the luxurious pension of three oboli daily. 

In the r^ftme, extending over centuries, of desultory 
and capricious exposition, the blindness and littleness of 
which came, amongst a great number of enlightened 
men, to be a scoff and a byeword, and which may well 
account for the, squalid indigence of Lysimachus, we 
find little or rather nothing to detain ua. With the 
defection of men of cultivation from amongst the ranks 
of the frithful, naturally the art of dream-interpretation 
degenerated into meaner methods and more impudent 
quibbles on the part of its pro&ssors. Cicero tells one 
or two pertinent stories, by the transcription of which 
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the jngglingi ambigaoiu mode of the oneirocritic may 
be' pleasantly exposed. They are followed by a quota- 
tion fiom ArtemidoniSy in whom that same daplidty of 
dreams and thdr interpreters has found an apologist. 
Whether the logical conclusion firom the Protean fea- 
tures of the dream be that it is by its changefulness, or 
even in spte of its changefulness, that its guiding value 
is demcmstrated, may be safely left to the better judg- 
ment of the beatified shade of Artemidorus himself. 

' Do not the conjectures of the interpreters of dreams 
rather indicate the subtlety of their own talents than 
any natural sympathy and correspondence in the nature 
of things? 

* A runner, who intended to run in the Olympic games, 
dreamed during the night that he was being driven in a 
chariot drawn by four horses. In the morning he 
api^ied to an interpreter. He replied to him: ''You 
win win; that is what is intimated by the strength and 
swifbiess of your horses." He then applied to Anti- 
phon, who said to him : ** By your dream it appears you 
must lose the race, for do you not see that four reached 
the goal before you V* 

There is another stoiy respecting an athlete; and the 
books of Chrysippus and Antipater are full of such 
stories. However, I will return to the runner. He 
then went to a soothsayer, and informed him that he 
had just dreamed that he was changed into an eagle. 
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'' Ton hare won your noe/' said the seer, '' for the eagle 
is the swiftest of all birds." He also went to Antiphon, 
who said to him, ** Ton will certainly be conquered ; for 
the. eagle chases and drires other birds which fly before 
it, and consequently is always behind the resjL" 

* A certain matron, who was very anxious to have 
children, doubted whether she was pregnant or not, 
dreamed one pight that her womb was sealed up; she, 
therefore, asked a soothsayer whether her dream signi- 
fied her pregnancy? He said, ''No; for the sealing 
implied that there could be no conception." But another 
whom she consulted said, ''that her dream plainly proved 
her pregnancy, for Tcssels that have nothing in them are 
never sealed at all." How, delusive, then, is this con- 
jectural art of these interpret er s 1 Or do these stories 
that I have recited, and a host of similar ones which 
the Stoics have collected, prove anything else but the 
subtlety of men, who, from certain imaginary analogies 
of things, arrive at all sorts of opposite conclusions V* 

It is thus that Artemidorus recommends the man who 
is about to venture to sea, to ship a weathercock in the 
place of a compass. If the figure of the last sentence 
be rather an anachronism, let Artemidorus complain at 
his peril. 

'A man may dream both good and bad dreams in one 
and the same night. Nay more, in the selfsame dream 
• Cieero, *Ds Divinations.* 
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he may see both good and bad things, which the inter- « 
pieter most separate in jodgment And it is no marvel, 
since the life and affiedrs of one particular man is. such ; 
that is to say, mingled ordinarily with good and evil. 
Neither must we be always content with one only issue 
of oar dream, because it hath not always the like effect; 
wherem Antipater, an interpreter of dreams, often de« 
ceives himself. For when any one dreams that he em- 
braced iron, it signifieth that h^ should be imprisoned, 
and live among iron. . The good Antipater, to another 
that hath the like dream, will interpret that at a parti- 
cular combat, in a dose field, he shall be condemned, or 
he shall keep a fencing-school, and live as it were among 
or by iron, to wit, by the exercise and the art of fencing, 
where <Hie doth nothing but handle daggers and swords 
of iron, to whom notwithstanding this fell not out, but 
he had a member cut off. 

' Wherefore we must not always rest at one only point 
or effect that h^>pened (for that were to deal with beasts, 
or with fiddlers that can play only one tune), but we must 
be ingenious to devise every day divers things; and they 
must in all points be divers, but somewhat alike : for 
our spirits and nature are fertile, and recreate and sport 
themselves in variety/ 

With the mention of Artemidorus we are reminded 
that now the sulgect of dream-interpretation has ga- 
thered a literature about it; it is to him that we owe 
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' the reduction of the art of interpreting dreams to a 
regular adenoe/ Artemidorus is fondly celebrated in 
the vulgar and imperfect translation of his most fiamous 
treatise, as the. rhetorician who made the attempt to call 
the attention of Csesar to the plot against him, by pre- 
senting him with the particulars, as he proceeded on the 
fatal Ides of March to be sacrificed at the senate house. 
But this statement is an anachronism and an absurdity. 
Artemidorus, — self-styled Daldianus,out of a filial respect 
to the country of his mother, — was a native of Ephesus, 
and flourished in the second century, under the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius. His life was passed in the collection 
of reports of dreams by travelling, correspondence, and 
the purchase of MSS.; and the result of his labours 
is a work in five books, under the title of 'Oneiro- 
critica.' He was the more assiduous in his study and 
search after the interpretation of dreams on account 
of advice or commands, which he fancied he had re- 
ceived firom Apollo. His /Oneirocritica' was first 
printed in Greek at Venice, in the year 1518, and was 
in 1603 learnedly edited by Bigaltius, and published 
at Paris in Greek and Latin. Artemidorus is the great 
lawgiver, and his 'Oneirocritica' is the statute-book 
of the dream-world. The science culminated with him ; 
and has since undergone little more at the hands of 
his successors than a few additions and modifications 
of detail, to adjust it to contemporaneous social,. poli- 
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j&al, and sdentifio derelopmeiit. We have yet to learn 
that any legislation has taken place which settles the 
worth of the locomotive and the telegraph in the eco- 
Bomy of dreams. A bid might be made in this direc- 
tion for a departmental immortality by some Raphael or 
Orion of the day; bnt we fear that the line of grand 
professors terminated last century with the late inge- 
Bions Mr. Duncan CSampbeU. We do not confine our- 
selves therefore to Artemidorus in the Dictionary of 
Interpretations which will be found at the end of this 
woik, and which should be studied in accordance with 
the method enunciated in the almost immediately sub- 
joined quotati<Mi/ 

His i%the great Dream-bible; but he has his com- 
mentators, and we take the liberty of occasional in- 
corporation. The sceptical Bayle has remarked, that 
there is not one dream explained in any particular man- 
ner by Artemidorus which will not admit of a very 
different explication, that shall have as great show of 
reasonableness and probability as that furnished by him. 
Which is conceivable. 

Here is an abstract of the method which we proposed 
above to the serious consideration of the reader : — 

' In giving judgment on dreams, we are to take no- 
tice that dreams are proportioned according to the con- 
dition of the party dreaming. Thus, those of persons 
of eminency^ be they good or bad, will be great, — that 
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is, if good, they signify great benefit ;. but if bad, great 
misery. If the party that dreams be ofameanoon*. 
dition, the dreams, with their events, will be mean also; 
if poor, their dreams will be very inconsiderable. For 
the rules of dreaming are not general, and therefore 
cannot satisfy all persons at once, but often, according 
to times and persons, admit of various interpretations. 
Also, in dreams, we must note that the parts of the 
body have these significations, to wit, that the head sig* 
nifies the father, the right hand the mother, the son the 
brother, the left hand the wife, the firiend the daughter 
and. the sisters. Moreover, all those things which are 
done by us and to us, and towards us only, we must 
think that they appertain to us particularly. iAnd, on 
the contrary, that all such things as are not done by us, 
nor towards us, nor in us, shall happen to others; and 
yet, notwithstanding, if they be our firiends, and the 
dreams signify good, the joy shall come to us; and if 
contrary, then the contrary; but if they be our enemies, 
we ought to think and judge accordingly.' 

Two minutes spent in turning over the pages of the 
Dictionary of Interpretations— of which we shall give a 
foretaste, by incorporating a kindred but shorter one 
with our impending notice of Astrampsychus — ^will fisith* 
ftdly exhibit the value of the foregoing davii. 

The definition of a dream, as given by Artemidoms, 
has the slight fitult of containing tk petitio pri$Mpii.. 'A 
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dream is a motion or fiction of the soul in a diverse 
form, ngmfying either good or evil to came.* But he dis- 
tinguished between irthrvMynni, Speipo^, ineamnium and 
jomiiiifiii ; the first, as being fleeting and inconsequent, 
does not concern him, and it is to the latter that philo- 
sophical analysis is to be directed. Dreams, again, are 
difierenced as epeculative, — ^those which offer actual scenic 
representations, — and dUegarieal, those which prophesy** 
or give an indication of future events in eymboL 

Macrobius, the country of whose nativity is unknown, 
but who was probably a Greek, floujrished towards the 
dose of the fourth century. His religion is even more 
doubtful than his nationality. Besides ' Saturnalia,' so 
called as being records of ewtoereazUmi held at his 
house at Home on the feasts of Saturn, and one or two 
minor treatises, he wrote a Commentary on the * Som« 
nium Sdpionis' of Cicero, in which he enumerates five 
prindpal classes of dreams : — 

(1.) "Ore^po^, JommiNii, dream. A figurative vision 
to be interpreted. 

(2.) ^OpofM, viiio, a sort of waking ecstasy,i— a vision 
to be afterwards exactly fulfilled. 

(B.) XpfffAar$efi^, oraeuhm^ a Divine dream pro- 
cured by sleeping on some particular consecrated 
■pot* 

(4.) *Eii$iryio», in m rn miM m, a mere dream or phantasy, 
.. **Bete«iioe]issbMiimsdstothispraeliesatp.86. 
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having only a stomachie or oth^r physiological signifi- ' 
canoe. 

(5.) ^aprao'fia, visum, br apparition (nightmare) ; an 
unreal image presented to the mind by an olqect. 

The two last classes are perfectly innocent of any 
pretensions to unfold futurity. Of the others the second 
and third are directly intelligible ; or, at most, as in the 
case of the oracular llream, it may be advisable to seek 
the counsel of some person of superior sanctity or 
wisdom, — spriest, parent, or even divine personage. 

It remains, therefore, that, as with Artemidoms, the > 
samnkiM is the only form of dream that will repay, or 
that is open to sdentifio interpretation* Macrobius, 
whose ' quinquarticular distribution' of dreams is closely 
analogous to that adopted by St Augustine, in the 
'works of darkness' enumerated in his ' Liber Exhor- 
tationis,' subdivides the tomntMm into-* 

(1.) Proprium, whea the dreamer himself is active or 
passive. 

(2.) AUeman, wH^m another person appears to be so. 

(3.) Commime, when himself and another are jointly so. 

(4.) PubUcum, when the transaction affects the public 
welfare. « 

(5.) Generate, when the whole universe is the sulgect. 

Astrampsychus is the name of a poetical dream- 
interpreter, of whom little is known, except that he 
wrote a work on the ' Treatment of Ame%/ and a Cen* 
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tiiry of Greek Iambics, to which he gave the name of 
' Oneiiocritieon.' It is probable that this author, who 
is remarkable chiefly for his having piped in fateful 
measure to the airy chorus of the Dream, flourished 
about the fourth century. His is an indinduality that 
attenuates into a corporation of shadows ; we strive to 
clutch him, and he vanishes up a venerable doud-brooded 
vista of divining ancestors and brethren, reaching to 
Zartushti or Zoroaster. ' After Zoroaster,' says Diogenes 
Laertius, 'there was a regular succession of Magi, 
under the names of Ostanes and Astrampsychos, and 
Oobryas and Pasatas, till the destruction of the Persian 
Empire by Alexander.' Suidas, the lexicographer, helps 
us a little further into the twilight, when he defines 
'the Magi as the philosophers and philotheists amongst 
the Persians ; the first of whom was Zoroaster, and after 
him, in succession, the Ostanai and the Astrampqrchoi,' 
and when he accords our present Astrampsychus only 
so much individuality as the authorship, of the works 
mentioned above carries with it. 

Each verseof the 'Oneirocritioon' explains the signi* 
fieation of a hypothetical dream. 

As it IS likely that not more than xdnety«nine persons 
out of every hundred have seen this poem, we endeavour 
to think that it is of manageable compass, and oflfer it in 
its entire^. We shall be happy to receive a metrical 
version for our next edition* 
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' To talk in dreams it a aign of their truth. 

To moTO slowly denotes unfortunate journeys. 

It is good to fly, for it is the sign of an honourable deed. . 

Laughter in sleep presages difficult oiroumstanoes. 

To weep in sleep is a sign of the utmost joy. 

To eat with enemies indicates a reconciliation. 

To be dead in dreams announces freedom from anxiety. 

An offensire odour signifies annoyance. 

If any one offer incense to you, it portonds affliction. 

If you seem to be an old man, you will attain to honour. 

To run in dreams shows the stability of your circumstances. 

To wash the hands denotes the release from anxieties. 

To clean the feet denotes the release from anxieties. 

To clean the body denotes the release from anxieties. 

To cut the hair signifies losses in business. 

To lose the hair heralds great danger. 

To see white meats is exceedingly adrantageous. 

To see black meats foiiebodes evil to one's children. 

To embrace your mother is to hare a lucky dream. 

To embrace one's best belored is very fortunate. 

All embraces bring about protracted labours. 

To kiss or to lore, excites the bng-continued opposition of one's 

enemies. 
To hare broad feet is a sign of misfortune. 
The amputation of the feet is adjar to a contemplated journey. 
The burning of the body indicates a very eril reputation. 
Gladness of mind shows that you will lire abroad. ' 

For a blind man to see is the best omen possible. 

To wear a white robe is an excellent omen. - 

To wear a black one is a mournful spectacle. 
To wear a purple robe threatens a long disease. 

TOL. I. H • 
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To wear a red one promiiM an liOD<mnble aotkm. 
To wear the pall of kings if the iolntion of our expeotatkmi. 
The tearing of a garment it relief from the burden of anzietiet. 
A aerered girdle apeedily eats ahort a jomrnej. 
To behold the stars forebodes mneh good to men. 
Thunder-peals in dreams are the words of messengers (d)ryA«r). 
To see lights indicates gnidanoe in affairs. 
The sight of snow fignres the hostilities of enemies. 
The sight of the dead indicates the min of affiurs. 
The sight of withered trees declares the nselessness of labours. * 
Pearis denote a torrent of tears. 
Hilk oonfoonds the polities of enemies. 
Hilk is the sign of peaoeful oiroomstaneM. 
day or mod sjmbolises the sordid ayariee of the disposition. 
A peUneid fountain dispels the di itr esn e s of the mind. 
Wine poured from* the vessels soothes the distresses of the mind. 
Mns^ wine annonnoes manj difficoltiea. 
To mix different wines is to inrite serious quarrels. 
Water gushing up from below is a sign of enemies. 
To drain a eup of clear water is a Inokj token. 
The pouring out of rirers dissipates the joy of enemies. 
To stand in the assemUies brings with it a crime, 
k Sitting naked signifies loss of prop er ty . 
Sitting on a dunghill signifies disastrous cireumstanoes. 
Sitting upon a stone, you may conceire great expectations. 
' Sittbg on a wall indicates cmning prosperity. 
To embari[ on a lake is a sign of eril. 
To walk orer lire coals signifies loss from one's enemies. 
To walk oyer potsherds signifies loss of one's enemies. 
To creep i^ a mountain signifies the difficulty of business. 
To tread upon serpents is to blunt the sharp attacks of foes. 
If yon sail orer mud, look out for mental disquiet 
Thelhlling flrom a precipice ia an eril omen« 
The eating of sweets portends disagreeable circumstances. 
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To swallow Imnehf s of grapes indicates a deluge of rain. 

To feed on lettooes is asign of disease of the body. 

To drink muddy water foretells disease of the body. 

If yoQ are gOTeming ohildien, expect a coming danger. 

To hold a bull is to be disappointed of one's hopes. 

If any one holds goods, let him fear the attacks of his enemies. 

A broken staff portends an unhappy death. 

To catch falcons indicates the fulfilment of your utmost desires. 

To hold keys signifies the settlement of affairs. 

To hold a twig foreshadows a prosecution. 

To seise a sword is the sign of a contest. 

To handle threads is a presage of troublesome circumstances. 

To hold a sparrow, struggling to escape, forebodes mischief. 

To grasp a pillar is to expect the Diyine farour. 

To shirer a sword signifies the crushing of one's foes. 

The escape of a hawk irom the hand is disastrous to those in 

power. 
To hold gold is a warning to leave one's projects undone. 
To hold eggs, or to eat eggs, symbolises rexation. 
To behold oxen in dreams is of eril tendency. 
To see black mares is a thoroughly bad sign. 
The sight of white horses is a rision of angels. 
To see lions announces the contentions of one's enemies. 
The sight of dores is the introduction of injury. 
To see a colt running denotes something mysterious. 
The barking of a dog portends the detriment of one's enemies. 
A gaping wolf signifies nonsensical discourse. 
The sight of a mouse bespeaks propitious circumstances. 
Dead oxen signify times of famine. ^ . 

The sight of wasps marks injuries to one's foes. 
The sight of a hare portends an unlucky journey. 
If you see oil, you will escape erery misfortune. 
To see the ocean calm is fiiTourable. 
The noise of the sea stands for the throng of busbess. 

H a 
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To twim in the tea forebodes bitter lorrowi. 
. To dreain in the daytime of twimming in the sea ia good. 
The eating of 6gs signifies nonsensical discoorse.' 

Before we return from the Eastern localities to which 
* the philosophical or 'philotheistio' genealogy of As- 
trampsychoa has for a moment transported us, let us 
aee in what light the more modern representatives of 
the great Persian race look upon dreams. Not that we 
are going to oflSer any systematic account of the method 
of interpretation which either are or have been current 
among the Parsecs of Western India ; without that, we 
ahall be able to get a valuable inferential testimony to 
the fact that much significance was by them attached 
to dreams. The dreams of which the following table 
makes mention seem almost exclusively to consist of 
precisely those classes of which, according to Macrobius, 
the interpretation might either be disregarded or left to 
the sequence of events. It may have been observed that 
Artemidorus and others derived a great ndvantage from 
the indeterminateness inpoini of time, which they claimed 
tot the dream. With the dreams of the ' Sifat-i-Sirosah' 
everything is reversed. There is no question of syste- 
matic interpretation ; but the whole moves on a pivot of 
time. The particular day of the month — that is, the 
time — ^is the only and sufficient criterion of the dreams 
which occur on that day, and the solution ia almost 
without exception fixed to take place within a certain 
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limited period. The ' Sifat-i-Sirozah ' treats, says Dr. 
Wilson, of Bombaji ' of the qualities of the thirty days 
of the month as auspicious or inauspicious. Though 
its intimations are absurd in the highest degree, it 
exercises great influence over the whole body of Zo- 
roastrians. It is so much regarded by them that there 
is scarcely a family without a copy, and there are few 
individuals who have not its preoepts written on the 
tablets of their hearts. On this account, as well as 
because of the brief information which it gives respect- 
ing the Amsh&spands and Izads, to whom the days of 
the months are sacred, it is not unworthy of the atten* 
tion of Europeans. It exists in the Persian language, 
but there are several Gkgar&ti versions which are gene- 
rally used.' 

' 1. The first day of the month is that of the good 
Hormazd. Dreaming is attended with good ; and the 
dream ought not to be revealed to any person, till its 
result be known. The signification of a dream will be 
manifest, and not occult. What has now been stated 
accords with experience, through the Divine grace. We 
have not Divine authority for our statements. 

' 2. The second day is that of Bahman, the angd who 
presides over the increase of mankind, and protects 
horses and goats. Events dreamed of will occur in four 
days, but the hopes which may be cherished will be 
disappointed. 
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'3. The tiiird daj is that of Ardebehisht, the angel 
who is the guardian of fire. The yiiion of dreams will 
not be realised. 

'4. The fourth day is that of Sh&riTar, the angel who 
presides over hills and mountains, and over mines, gold 
and sQver. This is a good day. The visions of dreams 
will be speedily realised. 

' 6. The fifth day of the month is that of Sipand&rmad, 
the protector of animated beings. The visions of dreams 
will have a speedy realisation. 

'6. The sixth day of the month is that of EhurdH 
the angel who presides over water and vegetation. The 
visions of dreams will be realised before the close of 
the day. 

' 7. The seventh day of the month is that of the Am- 
shispand (archangel) AmardM, who presides over trees 
and grass. The good or bad result of a dream will be 
known within twenty days. 

'8. The eighth day is denominated from Dif&iwt Izad. 
It is a lucky day. The visions of dreams will be realised 
within ten days. 

' 9. The ninth day of the month is denominated from 
A'dar, the angel who presides over fire. The visions of 
dreams will be realised within a fortnight. 

' 10. The tenth day of the month is denominated firom 
A^win Isad, who presides over water. The visions of 
dreams will be realised within ten days. 
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' 11. The eleventh day is that of Khnnhid^ theangel 
who presides over the sun. 

' 12. The twelfth day of the month is that of the angel 
Milha, who takes eare of cattle. This is an excellent 
day. The visions of dreams will be immediately realised. 

' 13. The thirteenth day of the month is that of Tfr, 
the angel who presides over donds and rain« This day 
is inauspicious. Dreams will be reaUied within forty 
days. 

' 14. The fourteenth day is that, of Oosh, the angel 
who presides over animals. The visions of dreams will 
be realised within twenty days. 

< 16. The fifteenth day of the month is called Dcpm^ 
hit, the Iiad who presides over all the languages of the 
world. These languages are seventy-two in number^ as 
known to the glorious God, and to ourselves. The 
visions of dreams will be realised the same day. 

' 16. The nxteenth day of the month is that of Meher 
Izad (Mithra), the angel who resides with the sun, and 
presides over the blossoming of trees. It is a lucky day. 
The visions of dreams will be realised before the dose of 
the day. 

'17. The seventeenth day is that of Serosh, the angel 
who presides over learning. This is an inauspicious 
day. All the visions of dreams will prove false. 

' 18. The eighteenth day of the month is that of 
Bashn^, the angel who prendes over truth and righteous- 
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ness. It it an auspidous day. The Titions of dreams 
will be foieiled within sixteen days. 

U9. The nineteenth day is that of Favardin^ the 
angel who presides oyer Paradise and over the sools of 
men. This day is very auspicious. The visions of 
dreams will be realised within eight days. 

'20. The twentieth day is that of Behr&m, the angel 
who presides over travellers. It is a good day. The 
visions of dreams will be realised within ten days. 

'21. The twenty.first day is that of B&m, the angel 
who presides over destiny. This is a good day. The. 
visions of dreams will prove delusive. 

'22. The twenty-second day of the month is that of 
Guvid^ the angel who presides over the winds. It is 
a good day. The vision of dreams will be realised. 

'28. The twenty-third day of the month is that of 
Dep-din, who is God himself. This is an inauspicious 
day. • Whatever may be dreamt of, ought to be kept 
secret. •« 

'24. The twenty-fourth day of the month is that of 
Din, the angel who presides over the M&sdayasnan re- 
ligion. It is an auspicious day. The visions of dreams 
will be realised before the dose of the day. 

'25. The twenty-fiffch day of the month is that of 
Ashasang, the angd who preddes over rdigious mendi- 
cants. It is an inauspidous day. The vidons of 
dreams will be bad^ and their issue unpleasant 
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'26. The twentj^ixth day is that of Ashtid, the 
angel who presidea oier the seeda of the earth. Thia 
is a good day. The viaiona of dreama will be realised 
within ten daya. 

' 27. The twenty-seventh day ia that of A^Bmin^ the 
angel who presidea oyer heaven. It ia an excellent day. 
The yisiona of dreams will be realised within ten days. 

' 28. The twenty«eighth day of the month ia that of 
Zami^, the angel who presides over fimit-bearing treea. 
This is an indifferent day. The visions of dreams will 
soon be realized. 

'29. The twenty-ninth day of the month ia that of 
Miharaspand, the angel who presides over Paradise. 
It is a good day. 

'30. The thirtieth day is that of An(r&n, the angel 
who presides over marriage among mankind. It is a 
good day. The visions of dreams will soon be realized.' 

We have extracted from this calendar — a translation 
of which occurs in the appendix to Dr. Wilson's ' 'P&ni 
Religion as contained in the 2!and Avaat&/ published 
at Bombay, in 1848,— only so much of the oradea 
as are conversant about dreams. If the reader wiahea 
to have an idea of the appearance which the ' Sifat-i- 
Sirozah' makea in extemo, the following characteristica 
of the sixtb day of the montb may aerve him for a 
sample : — 

' The sixth day of the month is that of Khurdid, the 
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mgd who presides over water and yegetation. It is 
a fortunate day, and auspicious for sowing seeds and 
planting trees, for drinking wine and opening reins, for 
setting out on a* long journey and marrying. But no 
new hope should be entertained. The day is suitable 
for sha?ing, for sending nails, and for going to the bath. 
The child bom this day will prcive of bad. character and 
qualities. Those who fall sick will soon be restored. 
The visions of dreams will be realised before the dose 
of a day. Whaterer may be lost or mislaid will never 
be recoTcred. Bumours will never l)e contradicted, but 
will prove true.' 

The dream has had great attractions for the Oriental 
mind, wherever that mind has not been benumbed or 
erushed by the fierce overpowering forces of a tropical 
nature out of its very power of asserting its individuality. 
We do not ask the Buddhist for his system of dream- 
interpretation; for it would be profoundly illogical for 
him to have one. But among the sons of the sword" 
and of Islam, oneirocritics have, with a religious sanc- 
tion, taken a firm root, and have widely spread. 

Oabdorrhachaman, the son of Nasar, supposed by 
Pierre Vattier, who in 1664 published a French trans- 
lation of his work on dreams under the title of ' I/Oni- 
locrite Mussulman,' to have flourished in the second 
century of the Hegira, is the great prqi^iet of Arabic 
4WHiiffooritiritmt 
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We have not sought to make his explanations doTetail 
into those of Artemidorus, and others of the Western 
school, firom whom we hate compiled and selected in 
our ' Dictionary of Interpretations ; ' and the best plan 
to adopt in reference to him is to present at once the 
most salient features and priuciples of his book« There 
is no OTcrwhelming claim to immortality in an abstract, 
at least such a claim is rarely conceded ; and we there- 
fore gratefully take advantage of a yery admirable 
epitome of ' L'Onirocrite Mussulman * which is already 
extant in the 'Encydopsedia Metropolitana.' 

Dreams, we are told in the outset, form one of the 
forty-six parts of prophecy, and that man who under- 
takes their interpretation should understand the Book 
of God, and remember the words of his Apostle,, whose 
name be perpetually blessed I He should also compre- 
hend Arabic proTcrbs and the etymologies of words; 
the distinction of men, of their habits and of their con- 
ditions; he should be skilled in the principled of inter- 
pretation, and possess a dean spirit, chaste morals^ and 
the Word of Truth. Various examples are then given 
of the necessity for each of the above attainments* 
Explanations are often to be drawn, in the first place, 
from the Koran; as, for instance, if an egg be seen 
in a dream, who can doubt that the dream concerns 
women, when he remembers the text, 'Women are like 
an egg hidden in a nest'? Secondly^ we must often 
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decide from the words of the Apostle ; e.g., Mohammed, 
haTing once called a shrewmouse a little adulteress, it 
iTollows that all dreams about shrewmice relate to faith- 
less wiyes. Thirdly, proTcrbs and words in dreams 
realise themsdves to the yerj letter, or its oontrarjr. 
Fourthly, dreams varjr in an essential manner, according 
to the distinction in men's moral habits ; thus, if a man 
of probity dream that he has his hands tied, no more is 
meant than to signify his arersion firom ill; but if he 
be a wicked man to whom such a dream occurs, it be- 
tokens the multitude of his crimes, and his final damna- 
tion. 3o, too, there is a Tariation according to the 
difference of time : to be mounted on an elephant by 
night portends some occurrence of great show but little 
profit, whereas a ride on the same animal by day is 
the sure forerunner of the repudiation of a wife. In 
ihm estimate of the most yeritable dreams the Arabs 
agree with the Greeks and Romans, and place them, 
like the Swap of Homer, just before dawn. To these 
they add such as occur during a noontide nap. More- 
o?er dreams are always most likely to prove true which 
happen during the season of ripe fruit. 

The first duty of a Mussulman oneirocritic may be 
thought suflBciently obvious. It is that he have a right 
uiiderstanding of all that is told him by the person who 
makes report of the dream ; for if the whole dream be 
eoohmi, and cannot be reduced to principles, it must 
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be conndered of that kind which are called inexplicable. 
A resolution^ to which he most strictly adhere^ inTolves 
in it something of a pious fraud: if any dream be 
reported to him of which the true interpretation tends 
to the commission of ill, he must put a good face on 
the matter, and gite an answer less true, indeed, but 
more profitable. He must carefully remember that 
trees, beasts of prey, and birds denote men generally ; 
but in each of these he must have regard to the species ; 
thus, a palm-tree marks an Arab, but a walnut-tree a 
native of Oageinia; the former, a useful man endowed 
with many good qualities; the latter, a cheat and a 
quarrelsome person, for the plain reasons that nuts 
make a noise when they are shaken, and that no one 
can get at their kernels without having first cracked 
the outer shell. A bird denotes a great traveller ; but 
a peacock, a vulture, or an eagle, implies a king of Ga- 
gemia, with his rich attire, his inexhaustible treasures, 
and his superb retinue. The wise man who dreams of 
a crow or a magpie will beware lest he encounter some 
impious and irreligious hypocrite. 

We cannot pretend to enter upon all the various dreams 
to which Gabdorrhachaman has appended resolutions.' 
Hapless is the priest who, in his dream, makes a call to 
prayer, without obtaining a congregation, — ^he will in- 
evitably prove a thief; yet more hapless the candidate 
for oratorical distinction, who dreams that he has made 
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a speech, unless he be fiill7 qui^6ed for his task, — ^he will 
assuredly be crucified. Of the planets, Saturn repre- 
sents the Chief Justice ; Mars, the Commander-in-Chief; 
Jupiter, the Lord Treasurer, or Lord Chamberlain, or, 
occarionslly, some other distinguished personage ; Venus, 
the Queen; and Mercury, the Home Secretary. Who- 
e?er dreams that he dcTOurs the stars, will lire free of 
expense at some great man's table. To roast meat is a 
sign that the dreamer is abusiye and a backbiter ; to eat 
roasted meat is a sure forerunner of little profit and 
much care; to boil a kettle with meat in it, is a proof 
that gain will be deriTcd firom some householder, who is 
represented by the kettle; but, alas for him whose kettle 
is without meat I he will affront a householder, and 
suffer for his pains. 

Espedal note should be taken of the sort of house 
which presents itself in our dreams ; one plastered and 
unknown, is the tomb ; one unknown, but not plastered, 
is a wife. If any man dream that he is unroofing his 
own hous^ he will become poor; if that of another, he 
will become rich at that other's expense. Fruits differ 
widely in their prognostics. Apples betoken professional 
adyantage in proportion to the quantity eaten. Oranges 
in great numbers foretell riches, and one or two sig-^ 
nify virtuous children ; neither is their yellow cdour, 
though goierally iU-omened, to be feared as unpropi* 
tious : but pears, apricots, safihm, quinces, and melons. 
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notify distren ana ::>:cl.^. % White and red grapes are 
eminently fortunate^ ' t \n, indeed^ the juice <tf the 
good things of thia wv ^^ot so the black kind, eape- 

dally when out of set nseasQ will follow them. 

Sometimes, from the nii. j^^stones which they con- 
tain may be estimated thVnumber of bastinadoes which 
he who eats them will receiTC, — sometimes the number 
of pimples which will blush upon his skin. In a word, 
no good can arise from any black grape, because when 
Noah — ^to whom Ood grant peace! — cursed his son in his 
wrath, the grapes which he held in his hand turned to a 
dark colour. 

To dream that we hare our heads beneath our shoulders 
without their being seyered at the neck, is a sign of dis« 
missal by a superior, and of consequent poverty ; change 
of hair from black to white betokens approaching honours; 
increase of the length of the beard, denotes care, discon- 
tent, and misfortune, proportioned to the elongation. 
To be shaved is ill-omened ; to be anointed, prorided the 
oil be fragrant, the contrary. The sprouting of whiskers 
to one who usually shaves them is a sign of debt. As 
we eat our own brains or another man's, we shall live 
respectively at his or our own cost. He who dreams 
that his tongue has grown to an immoderate length, will 
vanquish his. opponent in argument, if he be engaged in 
any controversy; if otherwise, he will utter much folly 
and ribaldry ; but under all drcustauces, and on every 
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oocasion, few dreams can be more fortunate tban that in 
whidi a roan sees the tonguei of his wife amputated at 
the root. / 

Eachi tooth points to a different relation : the two in 
front denote children, brothers and sisters ; the next two, 
uncles, aunts, and cousins, and so on to the more remote. 
The reader of Herodotus (vi. 107) will remember the evil 
augury which Hippias drew from the loss of his last tooth 
on the sands of Marathon;. but the Khalif Almansor 
took a sure mode of obtaining a happy prognostic, when 
he dreamed that his complete set fell out from his jaws. 
The first interpreter whom he consulted informed him 
that all his relations would die. The Commander of the 
Faithful was angry, and dismissed the melancholy seer 
with abundance of hard words. 'Ood has given you 
an evil mouth, and put into it evil words. Quit my 
presence, and take the curse of God for your company.' 
The second oneirocritic who was summoned did not 
require further warning; he was one, we are told, ex* 
perienced in addressing the greai; and he modified the 
unpleasant answer, so as to assure the Khalif that he 
should outlive all his connections. Almansor smiled 
graciously at the announcement, and ordered the agree- 
able prophet 10,000 drachms of gold. 

The son of Sirin was informed one morning by a 
man already affianced, that he had dreamed his be- 
trothed was changed into a little Ethiopian dwarf. 
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'Hasten to complete your nuptials/ was the advice which 
he received ; ' the blackness of the bride signifies great 
riches ; the smallness of her stature^ brevity of days.' 
The lover obeyed, and in a few days buried his newly 
married wife, and inherited her great wealth. 

The colour of horses is important : black, white, and 
bay are fortunate; chestnut is better than any other 
colour; but the happiest of all is the steed with four 
white feet, and a star in his forehead. A black mare 
signifies a rich wife; a dappled grey, one of extraordi- 
nary beauty; a greenish-bay (P), a devotee; a dark bay, 
a skilful musician ; a bright chestnut, one wealthy and 
pious. Asses are yet more lucky than horses, and the 
rules in regard to their colours are alike. The more 
signs of blows and bruises which an ass exhibits, the 
better it is for the dreamer. To buy an ass, and to pay 
for it in ready money, prognosticates success. To kill 
an ass in order to eat its flesh, foretells treasure-trove ; 
bat to drink an ass's milk is a sign of heavy sickness. 

Resurrection-men should be careful to whom they re- 
late their dreams. ' What answer,' said a stranger to the 
son of Sirin, ' shall I convey to a man who has dreamed 
that he broke some eggs, and took out the white, and 
left the yolk in the shells ?'— ' Tell him to come and con« 
suit me in person,' replied the oneirocritic. Tt was in 
vain that the same message was often repeated ; the son 
of Sirin refused all answer, till the messenger avowed 

VOL. I. I 
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that himself was the dreamer, and confirmed the state- 
ment by an oath. ' Seise that man and bear him be- 
fore the Cadi, for he disinters and robs the dead/ was 
the declaration which immediately OTcrwhelmed him 
with terror and astonishment. 

On awaking after a bad dream, it is pmdent to spit 
on the left side, and to ask Divine protection from 
Satan. This precept is thought to hare been derived 
from theProphet,(to whom God grant peace and mercy i), 
and it is a sufBcient antidote against the most •evil 
dreams. Another precept traced to the Prophet, with 
which we shall condude our notice of Gabdorrhacha- 
man, is that ''a dream belongs to the first interpreter.' 
Mohammed, it seems, on two separate occasions, ex- 
plained a dream which a woman rdated to him in the 
absence of her husband, — namely, that the main beam 
of iheir house was broken, — as a sign that her hus- 
band would return iiy safety, and she would bear a son. 
On a third application, with a similar dream, the Pro- 
phet was not at home ; and Oaira replied in his stead, 
that the woman's husband would die, and that she would 
have a daughter. On Mohammed's return, the dreamer 
complained of the evil change in the interpretaticm, and 
was silenced by the above dictum. The event was ac- 
cording to the prediction ; and Gkbdorrhachaman easily 
disoovers a reason for the anomaly . There was some dif- 
ftrance, be says, either in the times or else in the woman. 
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Here our obligation to the 'Encyclopaedia Metro- 
politana' determines. We may take onr leave of the 
sage Gkbdorrhachaman with the last short paragraph of 
his pious and interesting treatise. It is given in the 
French of Professor Yattier and of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 'Ce Livre est achev^ avec Taide de Dieu Tout- 
Puissant et la favour de son seoours. Dieu fasse paix et 
mis&ioorde k nostre Seigneur Mahomet et k ceux de 
sa Famille et k ceux de son Party .^ 

But Mahometanism did not have it all its own way in 
the matter of dream-interpretation^ even in countries 
where it flourished in greatest strength and glory. An 
age or two before the Prophet of Islam was bom or 
thought of, Synesius, a native of CyrenCi and a Father 
and bishop of the Christian Church, in which his name 
has yet a qualified savour as the author of some rather 
mystical and metaphysical 'hymns/ wrote a small work 
conversant about dreams, on which he bestowed the tide 
of ' De Insomniis.' Synesius, it may be remained, had 
been in early life a pupil of the renowned lady Platonist 
professor, Hypatia, who for some time headed her party 
at Alexandria. The ' De Insomniis ' of Synesius was 

* Its fbll title runs at follows :— 'L'Onirocrite Miistiiliiuui« on 
la dootrins et interpretation des Songes idon ks Arabes, par 
Gabdorrhaohamaa, fils de Nasar ; de la traduotion de M. Piore 
Vattier, dooteor en m^eoine, leeteur et profeaieur da Soy en 
langae arabiqae, sur le manuscrit arabe.' 
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annotated by Gregoras, a Greek ecelesiastical historian 
of the early part of the fourteenth century. 

The * Oneirocritica ' of Achmet, a physician, who from 
internal evidence is thought to haye been a Christian, was 
a Greek treatise which went at considerable length into 
the details of the Oriental system of dream-interpreta- 
tion. It was probably antecedent to the work of Oabd- 
orrhachaman, but after the abstract of the hitter's pro- 
duction, already given, it is unnecessary to say more of 
that of Achmet 

Nearer home, and in more modem times, the Italian 
physician Jerome Cardan, himself an inveterate dreamer, 
and a mystic and enthusiast from the cradle, put forth a 
treatise, called ' Somniorum Synesiorum omnis generis 
insomnia explicantes, Libri IV/ He fortifies his reason- 
ings, for which he is largely indebted to Artemidorus, by 
numerous dreams of some of which he was himself the 
subject. One* or two of these will be found in the proper 
connection ; we leave him with an au repair till he makes 
his reappearance in the department of dream-examples. 

A few years after the death of Cardan, which took 
place at Rome in 1576, Giuniaio Maio, a gentleman 
and scholar of Naples, took up the study of oneirocritics, 
and bad a pretty large following of disciples in his doc- 
trine, of whom some attained to considerable eminence. 

Babelais, who belonged to the same century as the 
men of whom we have last written^ with his usual 
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flippant profundity has given ns a f;lanoe at the sys- 
tems of diyination which had obtained in the world np 
to his own time. Among these systems, he has not 
failed to include oneirocriticisn:. The reader may like 
to see the whole subject treate 1 with the dashing buf- 
foonery of the reverend philoscpher of Meudon. His 
short ritumi oscillates, usefully for our purpose, between 
the qualified credulity of the learned, and the supersti- 
tion of the vulgar, and so gives us glimpses of each. 

It is to be premised that Panurge wishes inordinately 
to marry. But he is staggered by his dread of mishaps 
which might touch his honour, as much as he is attracted 
by his hope of advantage. With him ' I dare not * con- 
stantly waits upon ' I would/ 

In order to set the mind of Panurge at rest upon 
the momentous question, Pantagruel recommends him 
to have recourse to one or other of the recognised me- 
thods of ascertaining the future. At last it is settled 
the issue of Panurge's fate is to be staked upon a dream. 

' Now, seeing we cannot agree together in the manner 
. of expounding or interpreting the sense of the Virgilian 
lots, let us bend our course another way, and try a new 
sort of divination.' 

' Of what kind V asked Panurge. 

' Of a good, ancient, and authentic fashion,' answered 
Pantagruel; 'it is by dreams. For in dreaming, such 
drcumstanoes and conditions being thereto adhibited, as 
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are dearly enough described by Hippocrates, in Lib. 
Ilepi f&y hnnrvCmv, by Plato, Plotinus, lamblicos, Sy- 
nesinSy Aristotle, Xen^phon, GkJen, Plutarch, Artemi* 
doms Daldianus, Herojihilus, Q. Calaber, Theocritus, 
Pliny, Athen»us, and o*Jiers, the soul doth oftentimes 
foresee what is to como. How true this is, you may 
conceive by a very vnigar and familiar example; as 
when yon see that at such a time as suckling babes, 
well nourished, fed, and fostered with good milk, sleep . 
soundly and proiToundly, the nurses in the meantime get 
leave to sport themselves, and are licentiated to recreate 
their fancies at what range to them shall seem most 
fitting and expedient, — ^their presence, sedulity, and at« 
tendance on the cradle being during all that space held 
unnecessary. Even just so, when our body is at rest, 
that the concoction is everywhere accomplished, and 
that, till it awake, it lacks for nothing, our soul de- 
lighteth to disport itself, and is well j^leased in that 
frolic to take a review of its native country, which is 
the heavens, where it receiveth a most notable participa- 
tion of its first beginning, with an imbuement from its 
divine source, and in contemplation of that infinite an^ 
inteUeotual sphere, whereof the centre is everywhere, 
and the circumference in no place of the universal 
world (to wit, Qod, according to the doctrine of Hermes 
Trismegistus), to whom no new thing happeneth, whom 
nothing that is past esoapeth, and unto whom all things 
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are alike present, — ^it remarketh not only what is preterit 
and gone, in the infSerior course and agitation of sub- 
lunary matters^ but withal taketh notice of what is to 
come ; then bringing a relation of those future events 
unto the body by the outward senses and exterior or- 
gansy it is divulged abroad unto the hearing of others. 
Whereupon the owner of that soul deserveth to be 
termed a vaticinator, or prophet. Nevertheless, the 
truth is, that the soul is seldom able to report those 
things in such sincerity as it hath seen them, by reason 
of the imperfection and frailty of the corporeal senses, 
which obstruct the eflfectuating of that office ; even as 
the moon doth not communicate to this earth of ours 
that light which she recdveth from the sun with so 
much splendour, heat, vigour, purity, and liveliness as 
it was given her. 

' Hence it is requisite for the better reading, ezplain- 
ingi and unfolding of these somniatory vaticinationsy'and 
predictions of that nature, that a dexterous, learned, 
skilful, wise, industrious, expert, rational, and peremp* 
tory expounder or interpreter be pitched upon, — such a 
one as by the Greeks is called Oneirocrit or Oneiropolist. 
For this cause Heraditus was wont to say, that nothing 
is by dreams revealed to us, that nothing is by dreams 
concealed from us, and that only we thereby have a 
mystical signification and secret evidence of things to 
come, either for our own prosperous or unlucky fortune^ 
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or for the fitTOurable or disastrous success of another. 
The sacred Scriptures testify no less, and profane histories 
assure us of it, in both which are exposed to our view 
a thousand sereral kinds of strange adventures^ which 
have befallen pat according to the nature of the dream, 
and that as well to the party dreamer as to others. 
The Atlantic people, and those that inhabit the island 
of Thasos^ one of the Cydades, are of this grand com- 
modity deprived ; for in their countries none yet ever 
dreamed. Of this sort were Cleon of Daulia, Thrasy- 
modes, and in our days, the learned Frenchman Yilla^ 
novanus, neither of all which knew what dreaming was. 
* Fail not therefore, to-morrow, when the jolly and fidr 
Aurora with her rosy fingers draweth aside the curtains 
of the night to drive away the sable shades of darkness, 
to bend your spirits wholly to the task of sleeping sound, 
and thereto apply yourself. In the meanwhile you must 
denude your mind of every human passion or affection, 
sndi as are love and hatred, fear and hope; for as of 
old the great vaticinator and most famous and renowned 
prophet Proteus was not able in his disguise or trans- 
formation into fire, water, a tiger, a dragon, and other 
such uncouth shapes and visors, to presage anything 
that was to come, till he was restored to his own first 
natural and kindly f<mn,— just so doth man; for at his 
reception of the art 6{ divination, and fSumlty of pro- 
gnosticating future things, that part within him which 
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is the most divine (to wit, the Noth, or Mens), must be 
calm, peaceable, untroubled, quiet, still, hushed, and not 
imbusied or distracted with foreign, soul-disturbing 
perturbations.' 

' I am content,' quoth Panurge. ' But I pray you, Sir, 
must I this evening, ere I go to bed, eat much or littie? 
I do not ask this without caus^. For if I sup not 
well, large, round, and amply, my sleeping is not worth 
a forked turnip. All the night long, I then but dose 
and rave, and in my slumbering fits talk idle nonsense, 
my thoughts being in a dull brown study, and as deep 
in the dumps as is my belly hollow. 

' Not to sup,' answered Pantagruel, ' were best for you» 
considering the state of your complexion and healthy 
constitution of your body. A certain very ancient pro- 
phet, named Amphiaraus, wished such as had a mind 
by dreams to be imbued with any oracles, for four-and- 
twenty hours to taste no victuals, and to abstain from 
wine three days together. Yet shall not you be put to 
such a sharp, hard, rigorous, and extreme sparing diet. I 
am truly right apt to believe, that a man whose stomach is - 
replete with various cheer, and in a manner surfeited 
with drinking, is hardly able to conceive aright of spiri- 
tual things; yet am I not of the opinion of those who, 
after long and pertinacious fastings, think by such means 
to enter more profoundly into the speculation of celes- 
tial mysteries. Tou may very well remember how my 
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father Gargantaa (whom here, for honour's take, I name) 
hath often told ut, that the writings of abstinent, ab« 
stemions, and long-fasting hermits were every whit as 
saltless, dry, jejune, and insipid as were their bodies 
when they did compose them. It is a most difficult 
thing for the spirits to be in a good plight, serene, and 
livdy, when there is nothing in the body but a kind 
of Toidness and inanity ; seeing the philosophers with 
the physicians jointly affirm, that the spirits, which are 
styled animal, spring from and have their constant prac- 
tice in and through the arterial blood, refined and puri- 
fied to the life within the admirable net, which, won- 
derfully firamed, lieth under the ventricles and tunnels 
of the brain. He gave us also the example of the phi- 
losopher, who, when he thought most seriously to have 
withdrawn himself unto a solitary privacy, far from the 
rustling dutterments of the tumultuous and confused 
world, the better to improve his theory, to contrive, 
comment, and ratiocinate, was notwithstanding his ut- 
termost endeavours to firee himself from all untoward 
nmses, surrounded and environed about so with the bark- 
ing of curs, bawling of roastifis, bleating of sheep, pra- 
ting of parrots, tattiing of jackdaws, grunting of swine, 
giming of boars, ydping of fozes,mewing of cats,cheeping 
of mice, squeaking of weasels, croaking of frogs, crowing 
of oocks, cackling of hens, calling of partridges, chant- 
ing of swans, chattering of jays, peeping of diickens. 
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singing of larksj creaking of geese^ chirping of twallows, 
clucking of moor-fowlS| cucking of cuckoos^ bumbling 
of bees^ rammage of bawksi cbirming of linnets, croak- 
ing of ravens, screeching of owls, whicking of pigs, 
gushing of hogs, curring of pigeons, grumbling of cushet- 
doves, howling of panthers, curkling of quails, chirping 
of sparrows, crackling of crows, nuzzing of camels, 
whining of whelps, bussing of dromedaries, mumbling 
of rabbits, cricking of ferrets, humming of wasps, miol- 
ing of tigers, bruzzing of bears, sussing of kitlings, da- 
mouring of scarfes, whimpering of fulmarts, booing of 
buffaloes, warbling of nightingales, quavering of mea- 
vises, drintling of turkeys, coniating of storks, franUing 
of peacocks, clattering of magpies, murmuring of stock- 
doves, crouting of cormorants, cigling of locusts, charm- 
ing of beagles, guarring of puppies, snarling of messens, 
rantUng of rats, guerieting of apes, snuttering of mon- 
keys, pioliog of pelicans, quacking of ducks, yelling of 
wolves, roaring of lions, neighing of horses, barring of 
elephants, hissing of serpents, and wailing of turtles,— 
that he was much more troubled than if he had been 
in the middle of the crowd at the fidr of Fontenay or 
Niort. Just so it is with those who are tormented 
with the grievous pangs of hunger. The stomach be- 
gins to gnaw and bark, as it were, the eyes to look dim, 
and the veins, by greedily sucking some^ refection to 
themselves from the j^per 'substanoo of all the mem- 
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ben of a fleshy consistence^ violently pull down and 
diraw back that Tagrant roaming spirit, careless and neg- 
lecting of his narse and natural host, which is the body ; 
as when a hawk upon the fist, willing to take her flight 
by a soaring aloft in the open spacious air, is on a sudden 
drawn back by a leash tied to her feet. 

'To this purpose also did he allege unto us the autho- 
' rity of Homer, the father of all philosophy, who said, 
that the Grecians did not put an end to their moumfol 
mood for the death of Patrodus, the most intimate 
firiend of Achilles, till hunger in a rage declared her- 
sdf, and their bellies protested to furnish no more tears 
unto their grief. For from bodies emptied and mace- 
rated by long fasting, there could not be such supply 
of moisture and brackish drops, as might be proper on 
that occasion. 

'Mediocrity at all times is commendable; nor in this 
case are you to abandon it. You may take a little 
supper, but thereat you must not eat of -a hare, nor of 
any other flesh. You are likewise to abstain from beans, 
firom the preak, by some called the polyp, as also from 
colewortSy cabbage, and all other such-like windy victuals, 
which may endanger the troubling of your brains, and the 
dimming or casting a kmd of mist over your animal spirits. 
For as a looking-glass cannot exhibit the semblance or 
representation^ of thd olrject set before it, and exposed to 
have its image to the life expressed, if that the polished 
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sleekednen thereof be darkened by gross breathings, 
dampish Tapours, and foggy, thick, infectious ezhala- 
tions,-*-«¥en so the fancy cannot well receive the im* 
pression of the likeness of those things which divina- 
tion doth afford by dreams, if any way the body be 
annoyed or troubled with the furnish steam of meat, 
which it had taken in a while before; because, betwixt 
these two there still hath been a mutual sympathy and 
fellow-feeling of an indissolubly-knit affection. You 
shall eat good Eusebian and bergamot pears, one apple 
of the short-shank pippin kind, a parcel of the little 
plums of Tours, and some few cherries of the growth of 
my orchard. Nor shall you need to fear, that there- 
upon will ensue doubtful dreams, fallacious, uncertain, 
and not to be trusted to, as by some Peripatetic philoso- 
phers hath been related; for that, say they, men do 
more copiously, in the season of harvest, feed on fruit- 
ages than at any other time. The same is mystically 
taught us by the ancient prophets and poets, who allege 
that all vain and deceitful dreams lie hid and in covert, 
under the leaves which are spread on the ground ; by 
reason that the leaves fidl from the trees in the autumnal 
quarter. For the natural fervour, which abounding in 
ripoy fresh recent fruits, cometb by the quickness of its 
ebullition to be with care evaporated into the animal 
parts of the dreaming person, — ^the experiment is ob- 
vious in most, — ^is a pretty while before it be expired. 
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diaaolfed^ and eranished. As for yoar drink, yon are to 
liave it of the fair pure water of my fountain/ 

' The condition/ quoth Panurge, ' is Tery hard. Never- 
ihdessy cost what price it will, or whatsoever come of it, 
I heartily condescend thereto; protesting that I shall, 
to-morrow, break my fast betimes, after my somniatory 
exerdtations. Furthermore, I recommend myself to 
Homer's two gates, to Morpheus, to Icelon, to Phan- 
tasus, and unto Phobetor. If they, in this my great 
need, succour me, and grant roe that assistance which is 
fitting, I will, in honour of them all, erect a jolly, gen- 
teel altar, composed of the softest down. K I were now 
in Laconia, in the temple of Juno, betwixt (Etile and 
Thalamis, she suddenly would disentangle my perplexity, 
resolve me of my doubts, and cheer me up with fair and 
jovial dreams in a deep sleep.' 

Then did he thus say to Pantagruel, ' Sir, were it not 
expedient for my purpose to put a branch or two of 
curious laurel betwixt the quilt and bolster of my bed, 
under the pillow on which my head must lean ?* 

'There is no need at all of that,' quoth Pantagruel, 
'for, besides that it is a thing very superstitious, the 
cheat thereof hath been, at large, discovered unto us 
in the writings of Serapion, Ascalonites, Antiphon, 
Philodumis, Artemon, and Fulgentius Plandades. I 
could say as much to you of the left shoulder of a cro- 
oodik^ as also of a chameleou^^without prqudice be it 
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spoken to the credit which is doe to the opinion of old 
Democritos; and likewise of the stone of the Bactrians, 
called Eumetrides, and of the Hammonian horn; for so 
by the Ethiopians is termed a certain precious stone, 
coloured like gold^ and in the fashion^ shape, form, and 
proportion of a ram's horn, as the horn of Jupiter 
Hammon is reported to have been ; they over and above 
assuredly affirming, that the dreams of those who carry 
it about them are no less veritable and infallible than 
the truth of the divine oracles. Nor is this much un- 
like to what Homer and Virgil wrote of these two gates 
of sleep, to which you have been pleased to recommend 
the management of what you have in hand. The one is 
ivory, which letteth in confused, doubtful, and uncertain 
dreams ; for through ivory, how small and slender 
soever it be, we can see nothing, the density, opacity, 
and close compactedness of its material parts hindering 
the penetration of the visual rays, and the reception of 
the species of such things as are visible. The other is 
of horn, at which an entry is made into sure and certain 
dreams, even as through horn, by reason of the diapha* 
nous splendour and bright transparency thereof, the 
species of all objects of the sight distinctly pass,, and so 
without confusion appear that they are clearly seen.' 

' Tour meaning is, and you would thereby infer,' quoth 
Friar John, ' that the dreams of all homed cudcolds, of 
which. number, Panurge, by the help of God and his 
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fiitare wife, is without oontrovenjr to be one, are always 
true and infidlible.'^ 

Panurge has a dream, but, as was to be sormisedj it 
-is such a one as admits, according to oneirocritical 
principles, of two or three equally reasonable interpre* 
tations. 

Raphael, not the archangel of that name, but the 
'astrologer of the nineteenth century,' published in 
1830, 'The Royal Book of Dreams,' ' from an ancient 
and curious manuscript, which was buried in the earth 
for several centuries, containing one thousand and 
twenty-four dracles or answers to dreams ; by a curious 
yet perfectly facile and easy method, Toid of all abstruse 
or difficult calculations, whereby any person of ordinary 
ampacity may discover these secrets of fate, which the 
universal fiat of all nations, in every age and dime, has 
acknowledged to be portended by dreams and nocturnal 
visions.' The fatal objection to the reception of the nar« 
rative of the finding of the volume in a broken-down 
Somersetshire court-house, in the summer of ISShf i* 
that of the modesty of the preceding title-page. Truth 
would have been bolder, more pushing, — possibly, in a 
whisper we may say it, even more impudent. 

'When the dreamer,' says the 'Royal Book," would 
know tho interpretation of his vision, which trouUes 
• Bsbelsii, ' lib of Osrgtntoa and of PsntagmeL' 
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bis thoughts^ disquiets his sool^ let him in the first 
place mark down, with any convenient instrament^ as 
pen^ pencil, or anything capable of making the marks 
distinct. Tin Lines of Ciphers, as shown hereafter, 
without counting them, so that the number may be (as 
far as the diviner knows) left to chance, albeit chance 
herein has but little to do ; but the number of his ciphers 
must not be arithmetically counted or known at the 
time the diviner is making them, but set down, as it 
were, at random, no matter how roughly they are 
made; for therein lies the little secret of this book — 
that the occult principle qf the mml ihatt $o guide or 
counsel the dreamer fordiomerj and control hie hand, thai 
he ihatt mark down those $yn$ alone which wiU convey 
a true answer, in the matter of his cogitations; All men 
have knowledge what wondetrful power these ciphers have 
allotted them, in increasing and diminishing certain 
numbers in the art decimal and the art arithmetic; and 
be assured, they have equal power when used as ve- 
hicles of presaging in dreams and visions, — trom whence 
this art has been, by those of old, termed the art of 
Sephromancy. Pursue, therefore, in full faith and cre- 
dence, these aforesaid rules, and the foreknowledge of 
the dream shall be made known to thee.' 

The ciphers in each line are afterwards to be counted, 
and in d icated according to the oddness or evenness of their 
number, a single cipher (o ) ftanding for the result when 
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the number it odd, and two (o o ) when the number is 
ren* 

Here fidlows an example of the whole process : — 
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And ihs saoood fivs Unas of oifdisrs msko the ioeomd tign. 

The two signs are now to be drawn np together side 
bj side, as may be illustrated bj transcribing the page 
of 'The Royal Book of Dreauis' at which occurs the so* 
lution of the two signs of whose manufiusture we have 
giTen a rough analysis. It is, in fact, the first dream- 
sdutionofthepage and of the rolume* It will be seen 
firom this specimen-page that the book has an astrological 
as well as an oneirocritical complexion; but with this 
we have nothing to do. 
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Signi. 
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fate is aboat to undergo a powerM dumge, and 
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Thia ia a dream oonnected with a mnltitode of 
bniineee and great deeda. 
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Lest the reader should be deceived by the affectionate 
and didactic appearance of the penultimate explanation^ 
it may be as well to say that 'The Royal Book of 
Dreams' was not published by the Beligious Tract So- 
ciety^ but by Mr. Effingham Wilson. 

The principle of ascertaining the signification of a 
dream by means of ciphers^ had been explained — al- 
though its application was not identical with that we 
' hare just seen — in a book published at Troyes in 1654, 
' and entitled 'Le Palais des' Curieux, cHi Palgibre et 
le sort donnent la d&»sion des questions les plus dou- 
teusesy et oh les songes et les visions nocturnes sont 
ejcpliques selon la doctrine des andens.' 

Troyes, and its worthy publisher M. Nicolas Oudot, 
' Rue Nostre-Dame, an Chappon d'or couronn^/ seem to 
have been pretty famous in their day for dream-literature. 
We do not pretend to exhaust their glories in this kind ; 
we will only take the liberty to mention that M. Oudot 
published, in 1669, an ' Explication des Songes, avec le 
moyen pour connoistre la bonne on mauvaise fortune 
d'un ehacun. A Troyes/ 

We extract from the folk-lore that has floated down 
from pre-Reformation centuries, one or two specimens of 
a very smtimental and piquant character. The first — ^un- 
gallant preoedence^-ooncems the gentleman ; the second 
—a philosopher always reserves the best things till last 
—is of delicate ooncem for the ladies. A new edition 
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has eridently been made necessary since the adaptation 
of clasps to elastic bandages. 

' Upon a St Agnes's nighty the 21st of Jannaiy, take 
a row of pins and pull out every one^ one after another^ 
saying a Paternoster^ or Our Father, sticking a pin on 
your slecTC, and you will dream of her you shall marry/ 
Ben Jonsouj in one of his masques, makes an allusion to 
this practice. 

' And on sweet St. Agnes' night 
Please yon with the promised sight 
Some of husbands, some of loFors, 
Which an empty dream discorers.' 

There is another prescription, which is as follows :— 
' You must lie in another county, and knit the left garter 
about the right-legged stocking (let the other garter and 
stocking alone), and as you rdiearse these following 
▼erses, at every comma knit a knot : — 

«« This knot I knit 
To know the thing I know not yet» 
That I may see, 

The man that shall my husband be, 
How he goes, and what he wears. 
And what he does all days and years."' 

'Accordingly,' writes an indignant moralist of the 
eighteenth century, probably in the pay of Mr. Duncan 
Campbell, — ' Accordingly in your dream yon will see 
him; if a musician, with a lute or other instrument ; if 
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aacholar, with abook^ etc. Nowl appeal to 700^ ladien — 
what a ridiciiloua prescription is tbisP But yet so 
slight a thing as it is^ it may bo of great importance if it 
be brought about, because then it must be construed to be 
done by preternatural means, and then these words are 
nothing less than an application to the devil. 

^Mr. Aubrey^of the Royal Society, says a gentlewoman 
that he knew confessed, in his hearing, that she used 
this method, and dreamt of her husband, whom she had 
nerer seen. About two or three years after, as she was 
one Sunday at church, up pops a young Oxonian in the 
pulpit She cries out presently to her sister, " This is 
thoTcry face'of the man I saw in my dream/' Sir 
TVDliam Somes's lady did the like.' 

Ondrocriticism is at present in the sere and yellow 
leaf of its fortunes. It sprang up to meet us like a god; 
it retires from us with the hang-dog expression of a 
rebuked costermonger. Once it was the revelation of 
the divine, taking its part with the revolutions of the, 
planets in the government of sublunary affairs ; it is 
now an instrument by which a chap-book pedlar may 
beat ascertain what is the smallest number of lies which 
Cinderella will insist on'in return for her penny, without 
ooniidering hyself cheated. 
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OPINIONS ON DREAMS. 



CHAPTER L 

OBIGIN OF DBSAMS.— SUHMAEY OF OPINIONS. 

LuBKiNO here and there in the comers of historieB and 
other works not ostensibly concerned abont dreams, or 
else running through treatises which are too crude to 
make them intcoresting or yaluable except as monuments 
of transitional opinion^ are to be found records of the 
various dream«theories held by ancient poets, philoso* 
phers, and other persons of distinction. Even a sum- 
mary of all these theories would be too voluminous finr 
our limits. Quotations from the more imp(»rtant and 
representative authors will be found in their due order 
in the following pages. But besides those writers whose 
fprniima verba are offered to the reader^ there are others 
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whoM just daimt to notice maj be satisfied bj con- 
densed statements of their opinions. These epitomes, it 
^l» seemed advisable, at once, and apart from the others 
to whom a* more extended treatment has been allotted, 
to gronp togeUier. It will happen that one or two names 
will oocor again as authenticating peculiar and special 
Tiews; and when this is the case the general rule will be 
obserred, of allowing the extracts to appear in the words 
cf their sereral authors. 
^1^ Democritus, and after him Epicurus and Lucretius, 
accounted for dreams by supposing that the simulacra or 
images of corporeal beings, constantiy floating in the at- 
mosphere, attack the soul during the hours of repose, 
and thus produce those indescribable series of associated 
or disconnected ideas characteristic of dreams. 

Plato considered dreams as emanations from the 
Divinity. 

Aristotie was of opinion that every object of outward 
sense makes upon the human soul, i>r upon some part 
of the human fi'ame, a certain impression, which remains 
for some time after the object that made it is gone ; and 
which being afterwards recognised by the mind in sleep, 
gives rise to those visions that then present themselves. 

Zeno, whose opinions, as given by Plutarch, are else* 
where more fiilly presented, held that the study of our 
dreams was essential to self-knowledge. 

Dicssaidius, the son of Phidias, and a disciple of Aris- 
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toilei reoognised the raloe of dreams as being symboli- 
cally prophetic 

Poseidonius, the Stoic, taught that men are diTindy 
warned by dreams, in three different ways: — (1) by 
those dreams in which the mind, firom its own likeness 
to the Deity, looks forward into futurity; (2) by those 
in which the mind is affected by the countless immortal 
spirits that abound in the air, and which are all stamped 
with certain signs of truth ; and (3) by those dreams in 
which the gods themselves commune with mortals. 

Ennius boasts that he never consulted augurs, sooth- 
sayers, astrologers, diviners, and interpreters of dreams; 
but despised them all as vain pretenders to more than 
human skill. 

Strabo held that the human understanding is, in some 
natural and instinctive manner, more sensitive in dreams 
than at other times, and is therefore solicited the rather 
by the appetite and desire of knowledge. 

Herophilus maintained that dreams divinely inspired 
came by necessity; and that natural dreams arose from 
the soul forming an image and representation of what is 
good and advantageous to it. Mixed dreams happened 
by chance, being the result of an accidental accession of 
pleasant images. 

Epictetus advised that dreams should never be related, 
*-*on the ground that, although they might be pleasant 
enough to the dreamer to tell, the persons listening 
would not take pleasure in hearing them. 
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Plotarch attached much importance to dreams in the 
Tegulation <rf his life and conduct, and goyemed his 
judgment and his philosophy according to the sage in- 
stmctions which were convejed to him whilst his body 
was at rest. 

* Porphyry, to account for the phenomena of dreams, 
refers them to the ageney of a good andbad d»mon,T— the 
had inflictbg the misfortunes we endure, and the. good 
foreshadowing the erils to come, to the end that they 
may be avoided. This was also the doctrine of the author 
of the ' Shepherd of Hennas ' — a work said to have been 
written to dream-dictation — ^who is supposed by Brucker 
to have been a Jewish Christian of Alexandria. 

Ludan, in his 'City of Dreams,' introduces his readers 

to dreams that are all deceivers. When a mortal enters 

tiie gates, a circle of domestic dreams in a moment un- 

^ fdd to him a budget of intelligence, which proves to be 

a tissue of lies. 

GUlen was accustomed to attach- much value to the 
medical intelligence of dreams. He declares that a man 
dreamed that his left thigh was transformed into a 
marble stone, and within a short while after, he utterly 
loet the use of that member by a dead palqr* 

A wrestler dreamed that he was in a vessel filled with 
bloody and so deep therein that the crown ot his head 
was scarcely visible* Oalen inferred that the man was 
in need ctfa liberal blood-letting, and by this means the 
pleunsy under which he laboured was cured* 
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Instances of this kind were of constant occorrenoe in ^-. 
the practice of this distingnished physician ; and Hippo* 
crates well understood the yaloe of dreams as symptoms. 
' Dion Cassias attributes it to a dream that he set about 
writing his History. 

Tertullian thinks that many dreams may be attributed 
to the agency of demons, some of which are true and 
agreeable, although they are mostly vain, inefficient, and 
turbulent, full of mocking and impurity ; for it is but 
natural that images should resemble the substances which 
they shadow out. Dreams also proceed from Ood, as one 
portion of prophecy. Some arise from that intensity 
with which the mind yields itself to particular olrjects ; 
although dreaming is by no means a voluntary opera- * 
tion. There is another class springing from neither 
divine nor demoniacal influence, not reflecting mental 
images, out of the pale of reasoning, of interpreting, and 
even of narration itself, and which must be referred to 
Ecstasies, the condition into which Gk)d threw Adam 
during the formation of Eve. 

Lactantius expresses his conviction of divine agency 
in dreams, and says that the undoubted testimony of 
history frequently presents us with remarkable verifica- 
tions of dreamsy and part of the economy of propheqr 
depends on them. Those which are true are sent from 
Ood, in order that we may learn impending good or evil 
by their revelaiion. 
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Qypyjian affiims that he was inatrncted in a dream to 
nii^ %iiie with water, in the Eucharist. 

/St Basil discreetly recommends those apon whom 
^' dreams make undue impression to rest content with 
Scripture, and not to allow the phantasms of sleep to 
oounterbalance the doctrines of salvation. 

St Bernard of Clairrauz says that the devils often 
, disturb men at night by dreams, and not unfirequently 

/ attacking them with open force, whip them bodily. 

Both fitting and repletion will occasion dreams, nay, the 
mind of itself alone will furnish them ; but many arise 
from diabolical illusions. We must not, therefore, too 
easOy give credit to dreams, notwithstanding some are 
true, lest Satan, transforming himself to an angel of 
light, should deceive the unwary. Moreover the verifi- 
cation itself is now and then contrived by the fraud of 
devils, in order to increase their power of misleading the 
over-confident 

Thomas Aquinas argues that it is not unlawful to 
apply to Ood for instruction, and that Ood sometimes 
gives instruction by dreams ; that holy men, such as • 
Joseph and Daniel, have been skilled in this art; that it 
is irrational to deny anything which is affirmed by general 
experience; that general experience affirms that dreams 
give indications of future events, and therefore that since 
they belong to divination, it is lawftd to interpret them. 
Nothing seems wanting for the application of this 
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adyice^ unless it be a oriierion by which the Grigin may 
' be discoTered. 

The conyiction of Jotephut, the Jewish historian and 
warrior, of the credibility of dreams as being sent from 
Ood, is so thorough, and his opinions on that subject so 
practically expressed, that they lesolTC themselves out , 
of ibfi abstract into the actual and narratiTe form. He 
took dreams into his counsel, marked out the course cf 
his life in conformity with their directions, and did not 
hesitate to stake his most critical interests upon their 
Tslidity. 

When Jotapata, of which Josephus was in command, 
had, through the treachery of a deserter, fallen before 
the arms of Vespasian, the latter general wished Josephus 
to come out of a certain den in which he had concealed 
himself for some days. Two messengers, tribunes, had 
essayed in yain to persuade him from his refuge; and at 
length when a third tribune, Nicanor, a former friend 
of his, had been deputed to offer him terms of safety 
and honour, ^Josephus began to hesitate about his pro- 
posal. Hereupon, the soldiery were so angry that they 
ran hastily to set fire to the den ; but the tribune would 
not permit them so to do, as being very desirous to 
take the man alive. And now, as Nicanor lay hard at 
Josephus to comply, and he understood how the multi- 
tude of the enemy threatened him, he called to mind the 
dreams which he had dreamed in the night-time, where- 
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by Ood had rignified to him beforehand both the future 
calamities of the Jews, and the erents that concerned 
the Boman emperorfi. Now^ Josephus was able to give 
shrewd coiqectures about the interpretation of such 
dreams as haTO been ambiguously delivered by Gk>d. 
Moreover^ he was not unacquainted with the prophecies 
contained in the sacred books, as being a priest himself, 
and of the posterity of priests : and just then was he 
in an ecstasy, and setting before him the tremendous 
images of the dreams he had. lately had, he put up a 
secret prayer to Grod, and said : ** Since it pleaseth Thee, 
who hast created the Jewish nation, to depress the same, 
and since aQ this good fortune is gone over to the Bo- 
mans, and since Thou hast made choice of this soul of 
mine to foretell what is to come to pass hereafter, I 
willingly give them my hands, and am content to live. 
And I protest openly that I do not go over to the Bo- 
mans as a deserter of the Jews, but as a minister firom 
Thee,''** 

8UBTSY OF DEBAHS. 
PHILIP GOODWIN. 

' CSonsider dreams as divided — 

'Into Evil, firom Satan, 

' And Gkx>d, firom Ood. 
'1. For evil dreams wherein the devil hath his in- 
* Josephut, * Wars of the Jews/ ' 
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dastriout dealing for men's monstrous defiling and de- 
luding. 

' Soch have been, and 
' Sueh may be. 

' 1. By socb diabolical delusions have soTeral in days 
past been seduced, and drawn upon such actions as have 
proved their destruction. Historians report of that 
great Persian prince Xerxes, how by a delusive dream 
he was instigated to go into Greece with his numerous 
army, consisting of above 1,000,000 valiant men, where 
by a few Greeks he had a fearful foil. 

' 2. Such dreams may endure in our days. ^' Let not 
any think (says Luther) the devil is now dead, nor yet 
asleep: as he that keepeth Israel, so he that hateth 
Israel never slumbereth or sleepeth. And while he hates^ 
he is readiest to hurt, and may occasion, many harms by 
evil dreams.'^ - 

' '^ Yea, (says Luther) we are day and night beset with 
millions of devils; when we walk abroad, sit at our 
board, lie on our bed, legions of devils are round about, 
ready to fling whole hell into our hearts.'^ 

^Now to know and believe our liaUeness to such 
deluding and polluting dreams, as soon aa others in 
preceding times, may much promote — 
. ^ Our needful knowledge, and 
' Our useful practice. 

'1. Our knowledge may be hereby furthered, both 

VOL. I. L 
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ocmoeming nn woA Satan, our foes, and fhe friends and 
\ fiithers of filthy dreams. 

'2. A necessary knowledge of sin may be by this 
fery means— 

^ More general, and 
' More special. 

' 1. Sin, in general, men may hereby discern, as con- 
cerning themselTes, its certain excelleni^, dose adher* 
ency, continual activity, etc. What is said of man's 
sool, the same may be said of man's sin ; age does not 
enfeeble it, nor sleep surprise it, bat 'tis always vigorous 
and vigilant, even in the night-time it puts forth in evil 
dreams. So that by this we may learn the omdition of 
man's sin, and man's sinful condition. Did but a sinful 
man observe himself, as he is in the time of sleep, and 
he might soon see his soul, through sin, to be as the 
troubled sea, whose waves cast up mire and dirt (Isa. 
lviL20.) 

'2. Sin in special, that which some call peccatum m 
deBem, a man's delightful and beloved sin, a man's most 
prevalent and predominant sin, to which he is most 
pcone, may hereby appear. 

' Ccmceming this are three things considerable. 

' 1. That there is such a sin. 

^%. That this sin may be known, and 

'8. That its knowledge may be by this means. 

' 1. That sooh a principal and prince>like sin certainly 
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is, that sways the aoeptre in man's soul, and sits chief in 
the heart; that says to every other sin, as Pharaoh 
to Joseph, In the throne will I be greater than thon. 

' 2. This chief-ruling sin in man may be known, ^s 
true, this sin may most subtilely seek to conceal itself; 
and as is reported of the Persian kings, to be seldom 
seen in the day ; during the day it may suspend its visi* 
ble acts, and not come into any open view. 

'3. In the night-time, and in the midst of man's sleep 
may this sin arise and run out in his dreams. Thafs a 
man's well-beloved, which lieth all night betwixt his 
breasts; that's a man's Delilah-lust which leaueth upon 
his lap in his sleep. 

Again, much of Satan, in his subtle designs, may hereby 
come to be discovered. Ignorance of the Devil's artifice 
is not fit for Christians. We are not ignorant of his 
devices, says the Apostle, yoi^fiaTa, his thought-works, * 
or the workings he hath in men's thoughts whether 
they be asleep or awake, — Satan's subtle iiyections into 
the minds of men, as Tertullian renders the Aj^tle's 
word. Tis in the plural, signifying Satan hath several of 
this sort. How divers the Devil's devices are, Austin 
excellently opens, having had experimental knowledge 
of many. And that good man doth much bemoan what 
mischief he sufiered from Satan in sinful dreams. 

By such knowledge of evil dreams, things practical 
are promoted. 
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'I ' For repenting of what is past, and 

:} , ' For preventing of what may follow. 

'\ 'first. Of such evils past, men, through this know« 

ledge, are provoked to repent, to humble themselves for 
:; these night sins, with which veiy few are affected, and 

j upon which scarce any reflect, unless with delight. In- 

deed, the recordation of dreams has sadly distressed some 
of Ood's saints. What amasements of mind, what ter- 
K rible troubles of conscience, have come upon soQse men 

I by this means, there be that, can bear witness in the 

world. Some in their sleep have had a supposed bur- 
den, dreaming such a load lay upon them as, though 
they strove, they could not stir. And such there are, 
who, after sleep, and when awake, have sorely felt a real 
burden, being pressed down with sorrow in the remem* 
brance of their sinful dreams. 

' Dream-sins the most are ignorant of, and so insensi- 
ble under, and sorrowless after. Though it is certain 
men's rinful lusts have no allowance from Ood's law in 
time of sleep. Perhaps some think of the law of God, 
what Serbidius Scsevola said of the civil law— it was not 
at all written to restrain sleepers, but wakers. But 
both sleepbg and waking, man hath his bounds set, 
• which to transgress is sin, even in a fodish thought 
(Prov. uiv. 9). Of all which a right knowledge much 
helps repentance. 
' Secondly, against such future evils hereby man is 
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moved to ann himself by the use of Scriptare and 
prayer. Luther, finding many fanatic spirits (as he 
calls them) who, boasting of their dreams, sought to 
seduce him, '' This made me (said he) earnestly pray to 
Ood, that He would give me the true understanding of 
his holy word, that I might never be drawn away by 
such dangerous deviations in dreams.'' 

'And did but men, indeed, know the dangerous errors 
and evils of evil dreams, with holy fear and care would 
they draw out the day, and lie down at night, lodging 
themselves in Christ, that Satan may not find them out. 
'' Necessary it is," says Luther, '' that whether we rise up 
or lie down, we should pray and ruminate upon the word 
of (rod, that our enemy may never find us empty or un- 
prepared.'' ''And, (says another author) he that would 
secure himself from such deceiving dreams as are 
damonum ludilria, must be daily subduing his sinful 
and sensitive part, purging out present pollutions, and 
elevating his mind above creature vanities, striving 
beyond his own strength to settle his soul in the sight 
of God, acquainting his soul with the goodwill of 
Ood, that tiierein he may go right towards God, when 
his body lies asleep in his bed." 

' Now, a considerable means to incite men to daily 
diligence in these good duties, is to instruct them in 
the evil of dreams ; for who will so soon use the medi* 
cine, as he that best knows the malady? 
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'2. Good dreamt, whereof Ood is the rathor, ought 
to be known; For 

' 1. Such hare been, and 
'2. Such may yet be. 

' 1. Dreams divine hare formerly been in the minds 
of men. Calvin, in his commentaries upon Daniel, 
though he grants that divers dreams have been so fid- 
ladous and frivolous, as did evidence much of the devil, 
yet some dreams have been so ponderous and serious, 
as might signiiy something of Ood; and he gives some 
instances out of ancient authors, as the dream of 
Cesar's wife, admonishing her about her husband's 
death ; and the dream of Augustus his physician, who 
thereupon commanded the Emperor in his bed to be 
carried out of his tent, and so escaped the cruel enemies' 
hand. In such dreams, we may imagine some moving 
hand of Almighty Ood. But plain proofs we have from 
Holy Scripture of Ood's undoubted hand in divers 
dreams. (Gen. xx. 8; Gen. xl. 6; Gen. xli. 7; Judg. 
vii. 18; 1 Kings iii. 6 ; Dan. viL 1, etc) 

'2. Dreams divine may yet remain. From God may 
come (yea, shall come) good dreams in these latter times. 
"And it shall come to pass in the last days, I will pour 
out my spirit— and your so9s shall dream dreams'' (Acts 
IL 17). That excellent expositor Pamus, in his com- 
mentaries upon Genesis, affirms in one place t— Dreams 
are not only to be taken in a metaphysical sense, for 
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those famous patefaotions under Gospel administrations; 
but also for dreams, properly so taken, wherein God, 
under the kingdom of Christ, may make known his 
merciful mind unto the sons of men, etc. Filii restri 
sonmia somniabunt, — ^Tour sons shall dream dreams. 

^Memorable is that of Bishop Ck>wper,^ who, in the 
passages of his life reports a dream he had from God, 
guiding him to the place of his public ministry most re- 
markably ; *^ and that the erer-loTing Lord, who deepeth 
not, may thus in these later.times, warn the souls of his 
servants, when their bodies be asleep, none I trust,'' saya 
he, ''will deny the same.'' 

' lis credibly told of a native Turk in London, latelyf 
baptized into the Christian fiedth, how by adreamhe was 
thereunto much drawn. As Austin had his ToUe Lege, so 
he is said to have had his Surge Bedpe, whence without 
the receipt of the baptismal sacrament, he could not be 
satisfied. Others may by such dreams be incited. So 
that to seek a due understanding of divine dreams is an 
undoubted duty in Gospel days. This will further^- 
'Profitable knowledge, and 
. ' Suitable practice. 

' 1. Requisite knowledge may much be promoted bj 
that communion a good man may thus have, both with 
God and himself, during the darkest seasons of the night, 

•OfOaUoway. 

t Goodwin's IVsatiss wis pobliahed in ths yssr 1667. 
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*' My reins instruct me in the night seasons" says David 
(Pik xn. 7). Eren in the seasons of the night the most 
retired motions of David's mind^ the most hidden 
thought of his heart, did read him^ as one calls it, a 
cortain lecture, by which he learned much of himself 
towards Ood, and much of Ood towards himself; his 
fidth, his lore, and such like graces were so comfortably 
discovered that he blessed God for it.--''! will bless 
the Lord that hath given me counsel, my reins also in- 
struct me in the night season/' .In the time of the night, 
when good men are awake, yea, and when asleep also, by 
. these secret ways, they may certainly discern much con- 
cemin|f— 

* The God of grace, and 

'The grace of God. 
* 1. Much of God may by this means be manifest, as 
not only the certainty of his being, that He is; but the 
transcendency of his being, what and how great He is 
in his power, prudence, providence, vigilance, omniscience, 
goodness, etc, are even £rom those admirable actings 
evident Aristotle, that great philosopher, that he might . 
lift up human nature, and dash down all notions of 
Deity, denied any dreams to be divine ; yet to some 
dreams he would grant divination, which may soon seem 
a oontradiction. A free concesricm to and due cogni- 
tion of the divine dreams voJ^ixtf out much of the 
manifold knowledge of Godltl': :;a 
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' 2. Much of Ood's sanctifyiiig grace in men may 
thiough this be known ; tbat near aooeat and dose con- 
Terse, tliat ready reaonroe and refreshing interoonrse 
which certainly sometimes is between a glorions Ood 
and a gradons sool, in time of sleep, does testiiy mndi 
in man of the grace of Ood. This discoTers Ood's grace 
in its tme impress, progress, ef Bc ien cy, proficiency. 
Plutarch sets down this as a manifest sign of man's 
stature in virtue, that his dreams are not of filthy but 
of honest things ; so that as to necessary knowledge, there 
is good use of a due understanding of dinne dreams. 

' As to the efiectual furtherance of pious practice, the 
same is also of singular use. This puts on to divers 
good duties as relating to dreams divine. 

' For procuring and increasing them, and 
' For improving and pursuing them. 

* 1. To procure and increase good dreams : a knowing 
Christian herein becomes diligent hereupon, and takes 
pains in prayer, preparing all day for God's visits in the 
night '^ Hear, O Lord, and attend to my prayer. Thou 
hast visited me in the night, thou hast proved my heart, 
and shall find nothing.'' ''That is," says Mdllems, 
''nothiog perfidious, fiJlacious, but as at other seasons, 
and in other cases, so in this; my soul hath sincerdy 
complied with God, and readily met him in the visits of 
the night And for this purpose the prophet was full of 
prayer during the day." Luther reports that he on the 
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other tide often prayed to Ood, that Ood woold not speak 
anything to him in dreams, and that he covenanted with 
God, that in dreams God would not send him any of his 
mind. 

'But thus might this good man do, upon a double 
V occasion, 

* To oppose the ways of men, and 
'To advance the word of God. 

'1. To oppose the practice of men, who in his days 
pretended divers things from God in dreams, full of falla- 
cies and falsities, wherein many were deluders, and many 
deluded ;• with which he was much aflRscted, and oft sore 
assaulted. 

'2. To advance the prescripts of God in his written 
word. '' I am content,'' says Luther, '' that I have the 
Holy Scripture, which teaches me so abundantly and evi- 
dently that herein I acquiesce. And to God's settled 
word," says he, ''while I adhere I am certain not to be 
deceived, etc." But if they be indeed dreams from Ood, 
they init unto his word, and will not deceive us. And 
therefore, for such dreams we ought to pray, and to pre- 
pare good matter for them, to implore the Spirit poured 
out; to ponder Scripture; to hide God's words in our 
hearts; to store up the precepts and precious promises 
thereof in our remembering minds ; and with the word 
to make meet animadversions upon God's marvellous 
works, to hearken to God, and to walk with God while 
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we are awake, that he may the more meet us in our deep. 
And why might not the minds of men more and be 
mored in holy and hearenly, as well as in idle and fodiah 
dreamsi were diligence used and duties discharged? I 
doubt not but divers of Ood's dear saints in these secret 
workings of their sanctified souls, have many sweet 
celestial sights, when the eyes of their bodies be doee 
shut upon their sleeping beds, and see not. 

'To improve and pursue such dreams is a duty. 
As soon as we are up, to begin good deeds in the 
day, that may accomplish the good God gave in the 
night. 'Tis said of Jonah his gourd, that God made 
to spring in the night, that when the morning arose, 
a worm smote the gourd, and it withered. ''When we 
have a sweet dream, and come out of a good sleep in 
the night, there is,'' says an author, " one among the evil 
spirits that outruns the rest, and in the morning as soon 
as we awake, endeavours to dash good thoughts, to divert 
and to defile, to prevent all pious practices and prosecu- 
tions.'' But much care is required in this case. We 
ought not only to preserve, but to improve good dreams, 
by a practical pulling forward of ourselves in holy du- 
ties all the days of our lives. 

'Now a right knowledge of these dreams may much 
incite to such pious practices, and profit God's people, 
both asleep and awake. Excuse me then, gentle 
reader; for the attaining these ends^ I have in^ded 
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rj this treatise, and trust it may thereto be a good means, 

i\ through Ood's mercj. Amen, Amen/ — Tke^yMtery 

' j: * ' pf Dreami kiitorieaUy considered. 



BEA80K Ain> FAITH. 
JOHN SHBPPABD. . 

'Neither the poten^ nor childishness of superstition, 
nor the trickery and covetousness which foster it, can 
show the principle of religion to be groundless or hurtful, 
or indeed less than immensely valuable. A thousand 
juggleries or illusions cannot prove that there have been 
no real miracles ; and thus millions of futile dreams, with 
thousands of fictitious ones, cannot disprove that there 
have been dreams indicative of divine prescience, and 
kindly ordained by God's providence. Rather, as the 
strength of superstition shows it to be a graft on that 
real sendment of religion which is implanted and rooted 
in our nature, so the prevalent impression of mankind 
about dreams, while in great part erroneous, affords some 
presumption that dreams have been at tilnes divinely, 
sent and fulfilled. • • • 

' Examples give great weight to the general rule that 
it is generally most unsafe and unwarrantable to act on 
random suggestions. When dreams are so ei^traordinary, 
and so linked with events ensuing, as to be distinguished 
from tiie throng of those which are ''vanities/' and to 
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claim, therefore^ a measure of serious regard,— it is 
mainly in the light of oorrelatiTe enforcements to the 
great doctrine of Ood's ruling proridence and the die- 
tales of his word. Like miracles and prophecies, such 
dreams are not primarily meant to induce outward acts, 
but that one inward act or sentiment — ^that lirelier per- 
suasion of the divine goremment — ^which gires increased 
force to all the monitions of conscience and of Scrip* 
ture. 

'And it was argued abore to be not less credible 
that the Great Disposer of all minds should occasicm- 
ally employ these, than any other impressire means, 
as a powerful appeal in public, a touching intenriew in 
private, the «udden loss of beloved friends, our per- 
sonal escapes or theirs from imminent peril, — ^in order 
to reach the attention, or unseal the heart, to his own 
words and acts of grace/ — On Dreams m their Menial 
and Moral Aepecte. 



AKGELIO AOnyiTT. 
BUHOP BVLXn 

'Although the ministry of angds benow for the most 
part invinble, yet to the observant it is not altogether 
indiscernible. 

'We may trace the fi)otstepsof this secret providence 
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over OS in many instances, of which I shall note a few. 
• • • I am no doter on dreams, jet I verily believe that 
some dreams are monitory, above the power of fancy, 
and impressed on us by some superior influence. For 
of such dreams we have plain and undeniable instances 
in history, both sacred and profane, and in our own age 
and observation. Nor shall I so valae the laughter 
of sceptics, and the sco£b of the Epicureans, as to be 
ashamed to profess that I myself have had some con- 
vincing experiments of such impressions. Now it is no 
enthusiasm, but the best account that can given of them, 
to ascribe, these things to the ministry of those invisible 
instruments of Ood's providence, that guide and govern 
our affiurs and concerns, vii. the angels of God.' — 
Serwum am the Office qf the holy Angele tawarde the 
FUt^fia. 

PHTLOKAB^ THE AKGEL OF DSBAM8. 
BISHOP KBN. 

Bishop Ken had a fixed belief in the constant guar- 
dianship and ministration of angels, by day and night. 
An important part of their office he held to be the sug- 
gestion of good dreams, and the expulsion or prevention 
of sleeping thoughts of diabolical origination. In his 
poem 'QnStMichael,' the Bishop says, addressmg that 
angel.*— 
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' Yoa in the FnrnAee oool'd the Saintt, 
Yoa kept fierce Lions in Bettraints ; 
Yon Peter freed when chain'd. 
Yon Pteol in itorm tnitain'dy 
Yon Ood't high Will in Dretms detect, 
Yon pioos Sonle to faithful Onidee direct' 

And in another, entitled 'Angels/ one of a group ci 
poems on ' God'i Attributes or Perfections/ he says of 
the good angels that — 

' Thej promit'd Blessings to Th j Saints f<Hreshow, 
They warn them of impendmg ftitore woe ; 
With councils wise thej sinking Hopes retriere, 
A£licted sods from them Supports receire ; 
Ph>phetic and instructiTe Dreams they paint, 
Seep souls from Ills unseen, by sweet Bestraint.' 

But in his almost utterly unread epic, called ' Hym^ 
notbeo, or the Penitent/ the good bishop describes 
and names an angel whose special presidency was orer 
dreams. It. is part of the plan of * Hymnotheo ' to sing 
the spiritual history of mankind; and to make the fol- 
lowing extract intelligible, we are to understand that 
Adam and Eve, having retired to uneasy and sinful 
sleep, after their &11, are to be advertised in dreams of 
the future and long-drawn sorrows of their race. The 
dream-angel is specially illuminated; and then com- 
missioned to set before the startled mental vision of the 
sinful pair the dismal panorama of the countless evils 
impending over their wretched posterity. The passage 
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it may be remarked, has many analogies in Holy Scrip- 
tare, as well as in profane fiction : — 

« WiM God WM pleas'd the Angel to select* 
Appoiiited Dresms instmotiTe to project ; 
In HesTcn bj nsms of Phylonsr well known. 
Commanded to approach the awfbl Throne, 
Idess of the fntore World to yiew, 
There firom Ood's presence lirdj schemes he drew ; 
Of erery age, of all the grieroos woe, 
That lapt'd Mankind for Sin ihonld undergo ; 
Him to the sleeping pair, Ood sent to frame. 
Dreams which should raise pale Dread, Bemorse, and Shame. 
Within ten pulses down the Angel flies, 
And Tiews them with abominating ejes ; 
Then from the Fcnrms his intellect enfolds. 
He num'rons Phantoms into Landsldps moulds ; 
Which through their nerres he to their brains couTej'd, 
Where Sin in its true Colours was disi^y'd } 
For both he painted the afflicting scheme 
Of lapsed mankind, who firom their loins should stream/ 



TWO 0LA88B8 OF "VISITANTS. 

'Insignificant as dreams in general are, there are 
doubtless two classes of agents that have accesi to our 
minds when sleep has impaired our own agency. In the 
first place, holy angels are ministering spirits, sent finrth 
to minister fior them who shall be heirs of salration, and 
aa Ood in hia wisdom has, in the present age, hidden 
their benevolent operationa firom our Tiew, we cannot 
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conceive of their having any inflaence with mortals^ but 
by invisible access to the mind.' 

' In the dispensations of Providence, therefore, angelic 
agency may induce a Laban to act the part of a friend 
instead of acting otherwise, and such agency may affect 
the slumbering as well as the wakeful. But the inter- 
position of Providence is one thing, and divine revela- 
tion is another. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
angelic agency still forms a link in many a mysterious 
chain of Providence; but angelic agency has already 
formed the la$i link of Divine revelation, and through 
the medium of that agency the Divine Spirit has said, 
** If any man shall add unto these things, Ood shall add 
unto him the plagues that are written in this book '' (Rev. 
xxii. 18). If, therefore, we embark on the trackless 
ocean of dreams and phantoms of the imaginaticm, we 
may wander far from the truth, and never see land 
again. Nor is any temptation to such departure to be 
listened to for a nngle moment. '' Though we,'' says the 
Apostle, '' or an angel from heaven, preach any other 
gospel unto you than that which we have preached unto 
you, let him be accursed " (Gal. i. 8). The misguided, 
therefore, are not to be followed. " To the law and to the 
testimony ; if they speak not according to this word, it 
is because there is no light in them '' (Isa. viii^ 20). 

' In the second place, from the declarations of Scrip- 
ture concerning temptation, and from the. invisibility 

VOL. I. M 
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of the tempter, we are led to the eonelunon that evil 
angels also effect their purposes hj having access to the 
human mind, and if thej can find their way to our ima- 
gination when the other mental powers are in lively 
exercise, there can be no doubt respecting their access to 
an excited imagination when reason and consciousness 
are not on the alert Under such circumstances, there- 
fore^ Satan's captives are never safe; so he who is the 
tempted one day, may facilitate the discovery the next. 
For in the absence of other means, a thought suggested 
by the great Accuser may lead to a certain line of con- 
duct, which otherwise would not have been pursued ; 
and this line of conduct may bring to light some hidden 
work of darkness. Thus it may be inferred, from the 
operations of both classes of spiritual agents, that if hu- 
man means ficul, there is no lack of agency to verify Ood's 
dedaraticm to the sinner, "Be sure your sin will find 
you out'' (Numb. xxxiL 28) • While the guilty, however, 
have so much reason to tremble, the fidthful follower 
<tf Christ has nothingto fear. '^ He shall not be afiraid 
of evil tidings : his heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord /' 
(Fk. oxii. 7).'— Bflp/if/ Magazine, voL L 1828. 

FBATBB POB SFnUTUAL DTmCATIOKa 
DE. JOHNSON AND BOSWXLL. 

'The fdlowing very solemn and a£footing prayer was 
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foxincl after Dr. Johnson's decease, by his servant, Mr. 
Francis Barber, who delivered it to my worthy friend 
the Bev. Mr. Strahan, Vicar of Islington, who at 
my earnest request, has obligingly favoured me with a 
copy of it, which he and I compared with the orig^al. 
I present it to the world as an undoubted proof of a 
circumstance in the character of my illustrious friend, 
which, though some— whoso hard minds I never shall 
envy — may attack as superstitious, will, I am sure, en- 
dear him more to numbers of good men. I have an 
additional, and that a personal motive, for presenting 
it, because it sanctions what I mysdf have always 
maintained, and am fond to indulge* 

' " April 26, 1752, being after twelve at m'ght of the 
25th. 

' '' O Lord ! Oovemor of Heaven and Earth, in whose 
hands are embodied and departed spirits, if thou hast 
ordained the souls of the dead to minister to the living, 
and appointed my departed wife to have care of me, 
grant that I may enjoy the good effects of her atten- 
tion and ministration, whether exercised by appearance, 
impulses, dreams, or in any other manner agreeable to 
Thy government Forgive my presumption, enlighten 
my ignorance, and however meaner agents are em- 
ployed, grant me the blessed influences of Thy Holy 
Spirit, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.'' 

' What actually followed upon this most interesting 

M a 
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piece of derotion by Johnson, we are not informed ; 
bat I, whom it has pleased Ood to afflict in a similar 
manner to that which occasioned it, have certain ex- 
perience of benignant communication by dreams/ — 
BoiwelPi Itfe of Johnion. 

THE DREAM AN OBSOLESCENT MEDIUM. 
RBY. ALPaSD BAKRT, UJL. 

'The general conclusion (from a consideration of 
Biblical dreams) therefore, is, first, that the Scripture 
claims the dream, as it does every other action of the 
human mind, as a medium through which Gk>d may 
speak to man either directly, that is, as we call it, pro* 
videntially, or indirectly, in virtue of a general influence 
upon all his thoughts ; and secondly, that it lays far 
greater stress on that divine influence by which the 
understanding also is affected, and leads uis to believe 
that as such influence extends -more and more, re- 
velation by dreams, unless in very particular drcfnm- 
stances, might be expected to pass away/ — Dr. W. 
SmitVilHdiamiryqf the Bible. 

FROFHETIO DREAMS NOT NECESSARILY SUFER- 
NATURAL. 

raoFBssoE jossra hatbn. 
' Shall we believe that dreams are sometimes pro- 
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pbetic ? We have no reason to doubt that they may 
be ao. Are thej, in that case, iupematural events? 
No doubt the future may be supematurally coromuni- 
cated in dreams. No doubt it has been, and that not 
in a few cases, as every believer in the sacred Scrip- 
tures must admit. But this is not a necessary suppo« 
sitioD. A dream may be prophetic, yet not super- 
natural. Some law, not fully known to us, may existy 
by virtue of which the nervous system, when in a 
highly excited state, becomes susceptible of impressions 
not ordinarily received, and is put in communication, 
in some way to us mysterious, with scenes, places, and 
events, far distant, so as to become strangely c(^;ni- 
sant of the toming future. Can any one show that thia 
is impossible P Is it more improbable than that the 
cases recorded are mere chance coincidences f Is it 
not quite as likely to be so, as that the event should 
correspond, in so many cases and striking a manner, 
with the previous dream, and yet there be no ctnue 
whatever for the correspondence ? Is it not as reason- 
able, even, as to suppose direct divine interposition to 
reveal the future, the possibility of which interposition 
I by no means deny, but the reason for which does not 
become apparent? Is it not possible that there may 
be some natural law, or agent of the sort now inti- 
mated, some as yet unexplained, but partially known 
condition of the physical system, when in a peculiarly 
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•ensitive state, of which the modu$ operandi is not yet 
understood, but the existence of which is competently 
indicated by instances ? That this is the true explana- 
tion, I by no means affinn; I make the suggestion 
merely to indicate what, it seems to me, may be a 
possible solution of the problem. 

' Evidently there are only these four possible solutions 
of the £ute of dreams :— 

' 1. To deny the facts themselves, i.e. that any such 
dreams occurred, or at least, that they were verified in 
actual result. 

'2. To call them accidental coincidences. 

' 8. To admit a supernatural agency. 

'4. To explain them in the way suggested. 

« Our choice lies, as it seems to me, between the se- 
cond and the last of these suppositions.' — Mental Phu 
laeophy : imclmdimg the Intellect, SeneibiUtiee, and Will. 



DIGNITY OF THE MINI) IN SLEEP. 
DR. FRBDBRICK HOFFMANN. 

'Daily experience teaches us that, during sleep, the 
body is at rest, and the mind is not distracted by ex- 
ternal olgects; hence, therefore, the latter can more 
readily and more successfully execute its operations. 
In dreaming, it not unfirequently happens that wumy 
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thinffs became to u$ cUar and expaeed, which were 
previauilff concealed, things long forgotten occur to the 
memory, and powers which Nature often seemed to 
have denied to us, are developed duritig sleep, when the 
mind is reinstated in its rights. Thus it has frequently 
happened to myself, who possess no natural genius for 
poetry, to have composed and recited very elq;ant 
Latin verses, in proper order and series, of which I 
could still remember some when awake. And who is 
so ignorant of sacred literature as not to know that. 
Ood has revealed the most important matters in dreams, 
for no other reason than that the mind, during sleep, 
is more attentive, and more capable of apprehending 
those things .which are revealed P' — De Optima PhUoso^ 
phandi Ratione. 

' THE ADTOOATB IN DOUBT. 
rUKT THB TOUNOEE. 

' Tour letter [Pliny's correspondent is here Suetonius 
TranquiUus] informs me that you are extremely terri- 
fied with a dream, as apprehending that it threatens some 
ill-success to you in the cause you have undertaken to 
defend; and therefore desire that I would get it ad- 
journed for a few days, or at least to the next. This is 
a &vour, you are sensible, not very easily obtamed, but 
I will use all my interest for that purpos e ■■ 
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* ** For dreami descend from Jore."* 
In the meanwhile, it is Tery material for you to recol- 
lect whether your dreamt generally represent things as 
they afterwards fall oat, or quite the reverse. Bat if I 
may judge of yours by one that happened to myself, 
you have nothing to fear ; for it portends that you will 
acquit yourself with great success. I had promised to 
be counsel for Julius Pastor, when I fancied in my 
sleep that my mother-in-law came to me, and throwing 
herself at my feet, earnestly entreated mo not to be con- 
cerned in the cause. I was at that time a very young 
man ; the case was to be argued in the four centumriral 
courts; my adversaries were some of the roost con- 
siderable men in Rome, and particular favourites of 
Onsar ; any of which circumstances were sufficient, after 
such an inauspicious dream, to have discouraged me. 
Notwithstanding this, I engaged in the cause, reflecting 
within myself— 

* ** Without a sign, his sword t^e brave man draws. 
And asks no omen but his eonntry's caose/'f 

For I looked upon the promise I had given to be as 
sacred to me as my country, or, if that were possible, 
more so. The event happened as I wished ; and it was 
that very cause which first procured me the favoiuraUe 
attention of the public, and threw open to me the gates 
offiune. Consider, then, whether your dream, like that 
•HeiB.L«S. tHom.xiLS43. 
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which I have related, may not portend succest ; or, atfer 
all, perhaps, you will think it more safe to purane this 
caatiooB maxim: *^ Never do a thing of which yon are 
in doubf If so, write me word. In the interval I wiU 
consider of some expedient, and endeavour that your 
cause shall be heard any day you like best. In this 
respect you are in a better situation than I was. The 
court of the centumviri, where I was to plead, admits of 
no adjournment; whereas, in that where your cause b 
to be heard, though it is not easy to procure one, stilly 
however, it is possible. Farewell/-* Letters. 
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CHAPTBB n. 
ON DEBAMS AS ABGUMENTS FOB IMMOBTALITT. 

DBATH AJ!n> SLSBP. 
XBNOFHON. 

Cteus the Elder, when at the point of death, is re- 
presented by Xenophon as speaking to the following 



' Nor do I feel conyinoed that the sonl will be devoid 
of sense when it is separated from the senseless body ; 
bnt it is probable that, when the mind is separated un- 
miied and pnre, it is then, also, most intelligent. 
When the frame <^ man is dissolved, every part of him 
is seen returning to that which is <^ the same na- 
ture with itself, except the soul, which alone is seen 
neither present nor departmg. Befleot, too, that no- 
thing more closely resembles the death of man than 
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sleep; but it is in sleep that the soul of man appears 
most divine, and it is then that it foresees something 
of the fotnre; for then, as it seems, it is most at liberty/ 



SLB£PIKO SAnOCIKlTIOK. 
RICHARD BAXTER. 

' It has been objected that the sonl is in onr sleep 
either inactive (as when we do not so much as dream), 
or acteth irr^ularly and irrationally, according to the 
fortuitous motion of the spirits ; ergo, it is no incorpo- 
real, immortal substance. 

' To this I answer (1) that I suppose the soul is never 
totally inactive. I never awaked since I had the use 
of memory, but I found myself coming out of a dream. 
Aud I suppose they that think they dream not, think 
80 because they forget their dreams. (2.) Many a time 
my reason hath acted for a time as regularly, and much 
more forcibly, than it doth when I am awake, which 
showeth what it can do, though it be not ordinary. 

* (8.) This objection is no better than another which 
I have before answered ; where I told you, that it ar- 
guetb not that I am a horse, or no wiser than my horse, 
because I ride but according to his pace when he halteth 
or is tired. Nor doth it prove that, when. I alight, I 
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cannot go on foot. He is hard of understanding that 
beUereih that all the glorious parts of the world above 
us have no nobler intellectual natures than man. Sup. 
pose there be angels, and suppose one of them should 
be united to a hodj, as our souls are, we cannot ima- 
gine but that he would actuate it, and operate in it ac- 
cofding to its nature; as I write amiss when my pen 
is bad. The same I say of persons lethargick, apo- 
pleoticki delirant, etc/ — The Reoiom qf the ChrUiian 
ReUgUm. 



• DIHEDUTE MENTAL FEBCEFTION. 
BISHOF BUTLBE. 

* That the mind is not necessarily dependent upon 
the external senses for its actirity, and that we have no 
reason to think our organs of sense percipients, is con- 
firmed by instances of persons losing some of them, the 
living beings themselves, their former occupiers, re- 
maining unimpaired. \t is confirmed also by the ex«> 
perience of dreams; by which we find we are at present 
possessed of a latent and, what would otherwise be, an 
unimagined, unknown power of perceiving sensible ob- 
jects in as strong and lively a manner without our 
external organs of sense as with ^tm*'^AnaIogy of 
R^igum to the OmetUtUum and Couree qf Nature. 
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TAIN DREAMS OF 8EBYIGE. 

EDWARD TOUNO, LL.D. 

' 'Tit ptst oonjeotoro : all tliiogs rise in proof. 
While o'er mj limbs sleep's soft dominion spread^ 
What though mj soul fantastic measures trod 
O'er fairy fields, or mourned along the gloom 
Of pathless woods, or down the craggy steep 
Hurled headlong, swam with pain the mantled po<d» 
Or scaled the cliff, or danced on hollow winds 
With antic shapes, wild naUres of the brain t 
Her ceaseless flight, tliough devious, speaks her nature 
Of subtler essence than the trodden dod. 
Actire, afirial, towering, unconfined. 
Unfettered, with her gross companions fall. 
E'en silent night proclaims my soul immortal. 
E'en silent night proclaims eternal day. 
For human weal, hearen husbands all erents i 
Dull sleep instructs, nor sport rain dreams in ram/ 

Ifi^lU I^bayiUf on L^, Death, •nd IwmarimUig. 



KIND AND BODY DISTINCI SUBSTANCES. 
BISHOr NBWTON. 

' It is very evident thnt the aoul is in great measure 
independent of the bbdy, even inrhile she is within the 
body^ since the deepest sleep that possesseth the otfe 
cannot affect the other ; and while the avennes <^ the 
body are dosed the soul is still indued with sense and 
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perception, and the impressions are often stronger and 
the images more lively when we are asleep than when 
awake. They must necessarily be two distinct and 
different substances, whose natures and properties are 
so Tcry different that while the one shall sink under 
the burden and fatigue of the day, the other shall be 
fresh and active as the flames ; while the one shall be 
dead to the world, the other shall be ranging in thought 
through the universe. Why then should the death of 
the one be any more the death of the other than the 
sleep of the one is the sleep of the other ? Since the 
soul can think and act in this manner without the body, 
even while united to it, why should she not be able to 
think and act in a more enlarged and more exalted 
manner, when separated from the body, or united to a 
spiritual body that shall no longer hinder her operations ? 
Since the soul hath her distinct joys and sorrows, plea* 
•ures and pains, while the body is senseless and asleep, 
why should she not be capable of the same when the 
body shall be no more?'— 'Dttter/a/font. 



SLBXP ILLUSTRATDr a DXATH. 
LBONHAED BULBA. 

'Sleep furnishes something like an example (prefignra^ 
tioiO <^ the state of the soul after death, as the union of 
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80ul and body is then in a great meaaore interrupted^ 
yet the aonl ceaaea not firom activity, being employed in 
the production of dreami. These are uaoally diaturbed 
by the remaining influence which the aenses exercise; 
and we know by experience that the more thia influence 
ia suspended, which is the case in profound sleep, the 
more regular and connected are our dreams. 

Thus, after death we ahall find ourselves in a more 
perfect atate of dreaming, which nothing shall be able 
to decompose. It will consist of representationa and 
reasonings perfectly well sustained.' — Letters to a Oer^ 
man Princess on divers Subjects in Physics and PhUo^ 
sophy. 

TEE SOUL'S ICATEBIAL TEHICLE. 
RBT. THOMAa BBOUOHTON. 

; ' The soul, we know by experience, retaina ideas during 
sleep ; for of what else do dreams consist ? And we 
know that the bodily aenses are at that time aa it were 
lodLed up, and the tie or connection between soul and 
body considerably loosened or relaxed. Why then may 
not the aoul retain ita ideaa when the connection ia quite 
dissolved and the body liea aaleep in death f We ahall 
the more readily believe this, if wo admit the hypothesis 
of the soul's material vehicle, composed of most exqui* 
sitdy fine partidea of matter; for if the aoul receive 
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now its ideas by means of impressions made on this 
Yehide or dothing, 'which is inseparable from it and 
departs with it from the body, we can the more easily 
conceiye how ideas accompany it into the world of 
. spirits.' — A Prospect cf Futurity , in JFbiir Di$9erlation$. 

AB0UHENT FROM FBOBABHiITT. 
FRKDBEICK C. BAKBWBLL. 

'So far are the phenomena of sleep from affording 
proofr of the identity of matter and mind that we con- 
cave they may be advanced as evidence in support of 
the opinion that the mind is distinct from, and may 
eiist independently of, corporeal organisation. 

' In the first place, the suspension of the mental fiicul- 
ties, whilst the corporeal functions are in frdl activity, 
may surely be considered rather as indicative of a diffe- 
rence between, than as a proof of the identity of, those 
fiumlties and functions; for were they mutually depen- 
dent we must suppose that the operations of the one 
could not be suspended without putting a stop to the 
actions of the other. Again, were the brain itself the 
sentient prindple we should ooncdve that the effect of 
corporeal exhaustion would be only to weaken the force 
of sensation and not to extinguish it; and that, as the 
brain and nerves became invigorated by the renewal of 
their wasted substance the mental faculties would gra- 
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dually resume their wonted activity. We find, however, 
that the restoration of the exhausted powers of the 
brain is imperceptible until consciousness is rerived 
at the moment of waking, and then the power of per« 
caption resumes, in an instant, its operations, and not 
till then do we feel our mental faculties to have partioi- 
pated with our bodily organs in the refireshing influence 
of sleep. • • . 

' To be able to see without the eye, to hear without 
the ear, and to feel without touching the olgects of 
sensation, would, we may venture to assert, have been 
utterly impossible, if we had not experience of the fiusts 
from the efiects of imagination and of dreams. These 
facts, we contend, afford direct proof in support of the 
position before advanced, that the perdpient principle 
is independent of the organs of sense; and they lead 
us to infer, also, that the material organisation of the 
brain, by which the impressions of external olgecta 
are originally conveyed to the mind, must be distinct 
from the power that receives and retains those impres- 
sions; for it would be impossible otherwise to account 
for the i|ctivity of the perceptive power during the time 
that the brain ceases to hold any direct communica- 
tion with the material world. The same reasoning will 
^V9]h ^^ ^^ greater force, to the intellectual fa- 
culties, which are exerdsed upon those ideal perceptions; 
and as the action of memory, of perception, of thought, 
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and of judgment, necessarily supposes conscioasness of 
those mental operations^ it follows, as a necessary con- 
sequence, that the power of conscionsness must also be 
independent of the organised matter of the brain. . • • 

'It is well known, for instance, that in certain states 
of the bndn and nenres, images of olgects not present 
are perceived by the mind with a distinctness equal to 
reality. Now, when a person in the full exercise of his 
fiumlties perceiTes a figure which has no tangible ex- 
istence, such an illusion requires for its production not 
only an impression to be made on the mind sufSciently 
strong to excite the idea of .the apparition^ but also 
of suffident power to efiace the impressions conveyed 
to the retina by the rays of light issuing from the ob- 
jects that the apparition seems to conceal firom sight. 
For suppose the figure appear to be standing near a 
wall ; then as every ray of light firom the wall that 
previously produced an impression on the retina, con- 
tinues to act with a force equal to that imparted before 
the figure was seen, those rays which proceed firom the 
points apparently covered by the apparition mpst, in 
some manner, be prevented firom producing their accus- 
tomed impressions on the mind. Were this not the 
case, as there is really no object between the eye and the 
wall, the perfect vinon <^ every pomt sending forth rays 
of light would preclude the possibility of the perception 
of any illusion. It must be evident, therefcm, that in 
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all spectral illosiona visible in conjanetion with real ob- 
jects, the mind must possess the power of seeing not 
only images which have no tangible existence, bat of 
seeing them also in opposition to the direct impressions 
of the perceptiTe organs. • • • 

' Conld we, indeed, establish the fact of the mind 
operating entirely apart from matter, we should be aUe 
at once to dispose of the whole question ; but our very 
limited faculties will not permit us to penetrate into 
the subtile properties of abstract ethereal essences. 
Though the phenomena of drtems and of spectral illu- 
sions do not represent the perceptive faculties to be 
capable of acting when separated altogether from the 
corporeal machine, yet we conceive that the proofs whidi 
they exhibit of the agency of the perceptive powers, 
not only without the aid of the organs of sensation, but 
in direct opposition to the impressions which these 
organs convey to the brain, are sufficient to establish 
the abstract independence of the mind.' — Natwral Evi* 
dence of a Fuiwrt Life, derwed from the Prapertiee md 
Aeiiom qf Jnimate and Inanimate Matter. 



TEJ^ JJVTSG AND THB DEAD. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

'Enihusiastio feelings of an impressive and solemn 
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nature oocur both in private and public life, which 
seems to add ocular testimony to an intercourse betwixt 
the earth and the world beyond it. For example, the son 
who has been lately deprired of his father, feels a sudden 
crisis approach in which he is anxious to have re- 
course to his sagacious advice; or a bereaved husband 
earnestly desires to behold again the form of which 
the grave has deprived him for ever; or, to use a 
darker, yet very common instance, the wretched man 
who has dipped his hand in his fellow-creature's blood, 
is haunted by the apprehension that the phantom of 
the slain stands by the bedside of his murderer. In 
all of these cases, who shall doubt that imagination, 
favoured by circumstances, has power to summon up to 
the organ of sight spectres which only exist in the 
mind of those by whom their apparition seems to bo 
witnessed? . 

' If we add, that such a vision may take place in the 
course of those lively dreams, in which the patient, 
except in respect to the single subject of one strong 
impression, is or seems sensible of the real particulars 
of the scene around him, a state of slumber which often 
oocurs,-^if he is so £ur conscious, for example, as to 
know that he is lymg on his own bed, and surrounded by 
his own fiuniliar furniture, at the time when the supposed 
apparition is manifested, — it becomes almost in vain to 
aigoe with the visionary against the reality of his dream. 
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sinoe thetpectre, though itidf purely fSuioifol, is inserted 
amidst so many drcomstanoes which he feels to be true 
bqrcmd ill doubt or question. That which is undeniably 
real, becomes in a manner a warrant finr the reality of the 
appearance to which doubt would otherwise hare been 
attached; and if any event, such as the death of the 
person dreamed of, chances to take place, so as to cor- 
respond with the nature and the time of the apparition, 
the coincidence— though one which must be frequent, 
since our dreams usually refer to the accomplishment 
of that which haunts our minds when awake, and often 
presage the most probable erents — seems perfect, and 
the chain of circumstances touching the endence 'may 
not unreasonably be considered as complete. Such a 
concatenatioui we repeat, must firequentiy take place, 
when it is considered of what stuff dreams are made, 
— ^how naturally they turn upon those who occupy our 
mind when awake; and when a soldier is exposed to 
death in battle, when a sailor is incurring the dangers 
of the sea, when a beloved wife or relative is attacked 
by disease, how readily our sleeping imagination rubhes 
to the very point of alarm, which when waking it had 
shuddered to anticipate. The number of instances in 
which such lively dreams have been quoted, and both 
asserted and recdved as spiritual communications, is 
very great at all periods; in ignorant times, when tho 
natural cause of dreaming is misapprehended, and con* 
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fused with an idea of mysticismj it is much greater. 
Tety perhaps, considermg the many thousands of dreams 
which must, night after night, pass through the imagi- 
nations of indiyiduals, the numbbr of coinddenoes be- 
tween the vision and real event are fewer and less 
remarkable than a hit calculation of chances would 
warrant us to expect. But in countries where such pre- 
saging dreams are subjects of attention, the number of 
those which seem to be coupled with the corresponding 
event, is large enough to spread a very general belief 
of a positive communication betwixt the living and the 
dead«^ — Letters an Demomology and WUchctfrfl. 

ATHAKATOfiL 
MBS. SIGOURNVT. 

^ ' If thoa wilt seek the fellowthip of dreams. 

And fearless yield thee to their loving sway, 
. And mske them friends, they'll swiftly bear thee up 
From stsr to star, snd let thee hear the roih 
Of angel-wings, upon God's errands speeding ; 
And while they mske some silver olood thy car, 

. Will whispering tell thee that the unslombmng sonl 
Wesrs immortslity upon its orest, 

. And by its very power to sosr with them, 
Braves that it eannot die.' 

Poeakm i oif tmd ciker Poemi t Dreams. 
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SEPABATB EZIBIBKOB POSSIBLE. 
LORD BBOUGHAM. 

' The mind's independence of matter and capadtjr of 
existence without it^ appear to bo strongly illustrated hf 
whaterer shows the entire dissimilarity of its constitu- 
tion. The inconceiTable rapidity of its operations is^ 
perhaps^ the most striking feature of the diversity; and 
there is no doubt that this rapidity increases ia propor- 
tion as the interference of the senses — that is, the in- 
fluence of the body — is withdrawn. A multitude ot 
facts, chiefly drawn from and connected with the phe- 
nomena of dreamsi throw a strcmg light upon this subject 
and seem to demonstrate the possible disconnection of 
mind and matter/ 

After several striking illustrations of the indepen-. 
dence and n^idity of mental processes in sleep, his 
lordship proceeds: — 

' Nothing can be conceived better calculated than these 
facts to demonstrate the extreme agility of the mental 
powers, their total diversity from any material sub- 
stances or actions; nothing better adapted to satisfy us 
that the nature of the mind is consistent with its ex- 
istence apart from the body/ — A Diicaune qf Naharai 
Theohgy. 
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05 DBBAMDra. 
JOHN NIWTON. 

* When thimber lealt our weaiy cjety 
The bufj tukef wakeAil keeps ; 
The teenee which then before vs xiee 

* Pkoree •omethmg in ns nerer ileepi. 

Af in another world we eeem, 
A new erefttion of oor own ; 
All appetre real* though a dream. 
And all Duniliar, though nnknown. 

Sometimee the mind beholdi again 
The paft day's business in reriew; 
Besnmee the pleasure or the pain. 
And sometimea all we meet is new. 

"What sehemea we form 1 what pains we take! 
We fight, we ran, we fly, we fidli 
But all is ended when we wake. 
We soareely then a traoe reealL 

But though oor dreams are often wild, 
like ekmds be&re the driring storm I 
Yet some important may be styled. 
Sent to admcmish or infomu 

What minify agents hare aooess. 
What friends from heaifen, or foes fimn heU, 
Our minds to eomfort or di st ress . 
When we are deeping, who ean teUP 
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Out thing at kaft* and 'tis ^^'^gh, 
We Ittni firom tliit supxifiDg fiieti 
Our dreamt affi)fd toffieieni ptoof, 
Iha tool witfaonft ilia fleih ean aet 



Iliii li£^ wUeli mortala so i 
That many elioosa it for tkeir aD, 
Tbaj wiU oooftas 'twas but a dream. 
When wakentd bj death's awM ealL' 
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CHAPTER ni. 
ON DBEAMS AS FROPHETia FBSliONITOBY, bto. 

WH7 THB SOUL MAY BE PBOPHBTIO IK SLBEP. 
OONSALO. 

'I AM of opinion with VolateranB, that many times a 
person going to his rest, not cloyed with bad affections 
nor snperfloity of food, but being yertuoasly minded 
and healthfully disposed, his soule in sleeping may fore- 
see things to come; for the soule, which of it selfe is 
divine and cdestiall, being not offended with any evill 
oogitations, or over-bad meats, is at free liberty, and 
best performeth her actions when the body sleepeth, not 
being busied with any other matters.' — The DMne 
Drea^ur: or a short treatise dieeovering the true effect 
emd power qf Dreamee; confirmed Ay the moet learned 
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and b^t apprwtd authan. 1641. Dedicated ' to the 
Tertooos Carinda^ by her aerrant Gonsab/ 

OK DBBAHS. 
EIV. MR. GBBAVIS. 

'" Dreams are from Jore/' thus sung the bard of old. 
The modem sage,* if not more wite» more bold^ 
To matter modified annexing thought. 
From earth, from elajr, their origin has brought. 
** The ionl'a a mere machine;" thej thence explain 
By motion's laws the Tisions of the brain. 

But how can fancy then her rigils keep, 
When the mechanic frame is lulled to sleep P 
Though sages may, yet sure th' unlettered down 
Ne'er seeks the hour—when once, his dock is down. 

Dreams then as far the powers of day surpass* 
As Myra's self her image in the glass. 

*' Dreams are from Jore 1 " their origin dirine s 
No truth more sure e'er spake the Ddphie shrine. 
Fatigued with care, with daily toils opprest, 
When now the languid carcass sinks to rest. 
The soul takes wing ; to distant regions flies ; 
Exults, expands ; commercing with the skies t 
Assumes fresh vigour ; through Elysian grores i 
Through &iry scenes, her own creation, rores i 
Berels in bliss, to waking wighu unknown ; 
The earthy the air, the unirerse her own. 
She rhymes, harangues, or hails the absent friend i 
Her Tiews enlarged to ftiture times extend. 

•Dr. P. (piobaUy Dr. Priestley). 
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'No ehains of matter can her powen control : 
Thus dreams display the grandeur of the souL' 

Uniwtrsal Mkgatnne, toL ]zL» December, 1777. 

OBJXOnOHS TO THB PBOPHBTIO OHARACTEB OF 
DBBAMS. 

JAM18 BBATTIl, LL.D. 

'We are warranted by aathentic history to beliere 
that dreams hare giren information of fntnre events. 
Henee weak people infer that they always were, or 
still may be prophetical. But nothing is more absurd. 
Because in ancient times there were prophets and holy 
men^ shall I, therefore, conclude that I am a saint 
or a prophet ? Because the Deity has been pleased 
to rereal himself in an extraordinary manner to some 
persons set apart by him for extraordinary purposes, 
shall I therefore imagine that He will reveal to me the 
trifling occurrences of my life a few days before they 
happen ? He has in great mercy concealed from us the 
knowledge of what is to come, except so far as was 
necessary to us, and could not be made out by human 
reason. For man acquainted with futurity would be 
both useless and miserable. For him all curiosity and 
enterprise would be at an end, and all hope extin* 
gnished; future evils would torment him before they 
came; and future good, by being anticipated, would lose 
evety diarm that surprise and novelfy confer upon it 
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And he would sit down, motionless and stupid, in ex- 
pectation of evil which he could not avoid, and of good 
which would give rise neither to activity nor desire. An 
oyster endowed with sight and hearing, consciousness 
and reason, would not be a more wretched creature. 
Even when Ood has foretold future events by his pro* 
phets. He has generally delivered the prophecy in terms 
that could not be fully understood till after it was ac- 
complished, for otherwise it must have interfered with 
the principles of human action, and with the ordinary 
course of human affairs. 

'Is it not strange, if dreams are prophetical, that, after 
the experience of so many ages, we should never have 
found out any rational way of expounding them P And 
if some are prophetical, but not all, is it not strange 
that every species of dream should be equally familiar 
to good men and to bad f For of each character there 
are some superstitious people who believe in dreams, and 
some more rational who do not. To say that dreams 
are of divine origin implies (as Aristotle has well ob- 
served) many absurdities, and this among others, that it 
is not to the wisest and best men they are sent, but to all 
indiscriminately •>(( 

'The rules by whidi the vulgar pretend to interpret 
dreams are too ridiculous to be mentioned. Thqr <u^ 
indeed such as may make almost any dream prophetical 
^ Aristotle, 1)s Bivinatione per Sbmnia.' 
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of any event If a dream and a sabsequent oocnirenoe 
be the same or nmilari then they believe that the dream 
foretold it; if totally different, and even coninrj, they 
•till believe that the dream foretold it. 

'That there may occasionally be a coincidence of a 
dream with a fntnre event, is nothing more than one has 
reason to expect from the revolution of chances. It 
would indeed be wonderful, considering the variety of 
our thoughts in sleep, and that they all bear some 
analogy to the affiiirs of life, if this did never happen. 
But there is nothing more extraordinary in it than that 
an idiot should sometimes speak to the purpose, or an 
irregular dock once or twice a year point to the right 
hour. The same coincidence of a reality with a pre- 
vious imagination is observable when we are awake, as 
when a friend, whom we did not expect, happens to 
oome in view the very moment we were thinking or 
speaking of him ; a thing so common, that both in 
Latin and in English, it maybe expressed by a proverb.' 
'^Diaertatkmi, Moral and Oriiieal. 

FB0PHEC7 ASD IKSTIKOnVB AKTIOIPATIOK. 

' It is obvious, that in a prophetic dream, a person may 
have the condnsions of waking thoughts (he having de- 
dnoed them unconsciously) le-excited and made manifest 
to his eonsdonsness in a dream, under whidi dreum* 
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stances they will api^&r new. Or the thoughts may ac- 
tually occur during the dieam, as if in the waking state^ 
at the same time becoming objects of consciousness^ 
yet instinctively and automatically, and therefore with 
the precision of instinctive reasoning. 

' It is in this way, we suspect, that dreams have proved 
prophetic Prescience,— -one of the most striking and in« 
scrutable of the imtmetive faculties, — ^is also that which is 
most commonly in operation in instinctive life. Hence 
it is not remarkable that that faculty whidi dominates 
among all the instincts of irrational creatures, should 
reappear in the human organism when it is thrown by 
suspension of the cerebral senses into the irrational con- 
dition. It seems strange that organised matter should 
have this innate prescience, but it is manifest through- 
out nature, from the evolution of the germ and the an- 
ticipatory formation of the organs necessary to succes- 
sive phases of existence, to the prudent foresight of adult 
life. We may well ask, with Pope, 

* Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To shun their poison, snd to ohooie their food F 
Ptescienty the tides or tempests to withstandt 
Build on the wave,or aroh heneath the sandF 
Who made the spider parallels design 
Sure as De Moivre, without rule or lineF 
Who hid the stork, Cqlumbus*like explore 
Heavens not his own, snd worlds unknown before? 
Who esUs the oounoil, states the oertain day F 
Who forms the phalanv, and who points the way F* 
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If, then, this antidpatum of the futtire bo so muTersally 
manifest in organized matter that there is no etception, 
can we, with any indnctiTe propriety, except the orgamtm 
qf.man firom the nnirersal hw P We apprehend not. The 
simple fact that aU nature anticipates a real future, is 
indeed, the strongest argument in natural theology for 
the reality of a future state ; because, since that antici- 
pation is innate in organisms, as a law of their being, so 
it must needs be innate in man as a law of hii being., 
And in what dime or region is man' without a hope of 
future life f 

' Lo, the poor Indisn, whose untutored mmd 
Sees God in.oloads, or heart him in the wind. 
Hit tool proud tcience nerer taught to stray 
Fsr ss the solar track or milky way ; 
Yet simple nature to his hope has giren, 
Behind the oloud*tqpped hill a humbler hearen F* 

The apparently prophetic antidpation of events in dreams 
is, then, a natural phenomenon, and so far from being 
dosdy allied with the purely spiritual world in causa- 
tion, it depends upon the special exercise of one of the 
most common, if not the most universal, of mitmeti. 
Our knowledge of the inner workings of organism in 
reference to cpparaUiy rational presdent acts, and of 
the relations of the cerebro-spinal or central axis to the 
instinct in animals endowed with nerves and central 
gang^ is so utterly imperfect, that we can advance no 
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further, hypothetioallyi than the prindples we have laid 
down. In a vast majority of prophetic dreams, the whole I 
of the &cts are not stated; consequently it is not pdssi- \ 
ble to trace the dream-ideas to their sources ; and even > 
if they were, it would still probably be impossible, be- 
cause (as we have already shown) the mind may com- 
pare and deduce, and establish a conclusion, of which it 
does not become conscious until the whole series of ideas 
are acted in a dream. Consequently, results and events 
may be thus unconsciously anticipated in a waking state 
which appear as things done in a dream. For this rea- 
son, dreams of this kind should not be neglected.' — 
Jawmal qf Piychohgical Medicine, vol. iv., October, 
1861. 



MOBB THAN OUBSBLTES IN SLEEP. 
SIB THOMAS BBOWNl. 

' There is surely a nearer apprehension of anything 
that delights us in our dreams, than in our waked senses. 
Without this I were unhappy ; for my awaked judgment 
discontents me, ever whispering unto me that I am from 
my firiend, but my friendly dreams in the night requite 
. me, and make me think I am within his arms. I thank 
Ood for my happy dreams, as I do for my good rest ; for 
there is a satis&ction in them unto reasonable desires, 
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and tach as can be content with a fit of happiness. And 
sorely it is not a melancholy conceit to think we are all 
asleep in this world, and that the conceits of this life 
are as mere dreams to those of the next, as the phan- 
tasms of the night to the conceit of the day. There is 
an eqnal delusion in them both; and the one doth but 
seem to be the emblem or picture of the other. We are 
somewhat more than ourselves in our sleeps ; . and the 
slumber of the body seems to be but the waking of the 
soul. It is the ligation of sense, but the liberty of rea- 
son ; and our wakix^; conceptions do not match the fan- 
cies of our sleeps. At my nativity, my ascendant was 
the watery sign of Scorpio. I was bom in the planetary 
hour of Saturn, and I think I have a piece of that 
leaden planet in me. I am no way facetious, nor disposed 
for the mirth and galliardise of company; yet in one 
dream I can compose a whole comedy, behold the ac- 
tion, apprehend the jests, and laugh myself awake at 
the conceits thereof. W^re my memory as faithful as 
my reason is then firuitful, I would never study but in 
my dreams, and this time also would I choose for my 
devotion; but our grosser memories have then so little 
hold of our abstracted understandings, that they forget 
the story, and can only relate to our awaked souls a con* 
fosed and broken tale of that which hath passed. Aris- 
totle, who hath written a singular tract of sleep, hath 
not, methinks, thoroughly defined it; nor yet Ghden, 
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though he seems to hare corrected it ; for these noclam^ 
buloi and oight-walkers, though in their deep, do yet 
ei^oy the action of their senses. We most therefore saj 
that there is something in as that is not in the jurisdic- 
tion of Morpheus ; and that those abstracted and ecsta- 
tic souls do walk about in their own corpses, as spirits 
with the bodies they assume, wherein they seem to hear, 
see and fed, though indeed the organs are destitute of 
sense, and their natures of those faculties that should 
inform them. Thus it is observed, that men sometimes, 
upon the hour of departure, do speak and reason among 
themselTCs. For then the soul begins to be freed from 
the ligaments of the body, begins to reason like herself, 
and to discourse in a strain above mortality/— lZe£^ 
Mediei. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

BSSPOI^SIBILITY AND MOEAL USES OF DBEAMS. 

A SINFUL 8TATB OF DREAMS. 
- «IK THOMAS BEOWNS. 

'Sesidss innooent delunont, there is a sinful state 
of dreams. Death alone, not sleep, is able to put an 
end unto sin ; and there may be a night book of our 
iniquities; for besides the transgressions of the day, 
casuists will tell us of mortal sins in dreams, arismg 
from evil preoogitations. Meanwhile human law re« 
gards not noctambulos; and if a night-walker should 
break his neck, or kill a man, takes no notice of it.' — 
OmDreami. 

TOUOHBIONB OF MOBALS. 
PLUTAECH. 

I 'Zeno was of opinioii that erery man might and ought 
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to know whether he profited or no in the schoole 
vertne, eyen bj his very dreames ; namely^ if hee tooke 
no pleasure to see in his sleepe any filthy or dishonest 
things nor delighted to imagine that he either intended, 
did or approved any lewd, unjust, or outrageous action, 
but rather did behold (as in a settled calme, without 
winde, weather, and wave, in the deare bottome of the 
water) both the imaginative and also the passive facultie 
of the soule wholly overspread and lightened with the 
bright beames of reason ; which Plato before him (as it 
should seeme) knowing well enough, hath prefigured and 
represented unto us^ what fantasticall motions they be 
that proceed in sleepe from the imagination and sensual 
part of the soule given by nature to tyranixe and over- 
rule the guidance of reason ; namely if a man dream 
that he seeketh to perpetrate any great or grievous ini- 
quity, or that he hath a great minde and appetite to 
eate all strange unlawfuU and forbidden meats; as if 
then the said tyrant gave himselfe wholy to all those 
sensualities and concupiscences as being let loose at 
such a time, which by day the law either by feare or 
shame doth represse and keepe downe. Like as therefore 
beasts which serve for draught or^saddle, if they be well 
taught and trained, albeit their governors and rulers let 
the reines loose and give them the head, fling not out 
nor goe from the right way, but either draw or make 
pace forward still, and, as they were wont ordinarily. 
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I the same traine and holde on in one oonrse and 
order,— even so. they whose senaoall part of the soul is 
made trainable and obedient, tame, and well schooled by 
the discipline of reason, will neither in dreams nor sick* 
nesses easily suffer the lusts and concupiscences of the 
flesh to rage or breake out into any enormities punish- 
able by law; but will observe and keepe still in memorie 
that good discipline and custome which doth ingenerato 
a certeine power and eflBcacie unto diligence, whereby 
they shall and wiU take heed untothemselyes ; for if the 
mind hath bene used' by exercise to resist passions and 
temptations, to hold the bodie and all the members 
thereof as it were with bit and bridle under subjection, 
in such sort that it hath in comand the eies not to shed 
tears for pitty ; the heart likewise not to leape and pant 
in feare ; the whole nature and disposition to be easily 
governable and obedient to the suggestions of vertue; 
how can it otherwise be but that there should be more 
likelihood that exerdse having seised upon the sensuall 
parts of the soul, and tamed it, should polish, lay even, 
reforme, and bring unto good order all the imaginations 
and motions thereof even as fiurre as the dreames and 
fantasies in deepers? ^as is reported of Hi^ the philo- 
sopher, who dreamed that he saw Nq^hme expostulating 
with him in anger because he had not killed a beefe to 
sacrifice unto him as the manner was of other priests 
to doe, and that himself nothing astonied or dismaid at 
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the said viiion should answer thus againe, ''What is it 
thou saist, O Neptune f commest thou to oomplaine in- 
deed like a child (who pules and cries for not having a 
jnece big enough) that I take not up some monej at 
interest, and put myselfe in debt, to fill the whole dtie 
with the sent and savor of rost and burnt, but have sa- 
crificed unto thee such as I had at home according to 
my abilitie and in a meane ?'' Whereupon Nephme (as 
hee thought) should merrily smile arid reach forth unto 
him his right hand, promising that for his sake, and for 
the love of him, that he would that yeere send the Me- 
garians great store of rain, and good foison of sea-loachea 
or fishes csMediAphyrm by that means comming to them 
by whole scuUes. ^ Such then, as while they lie asleepe \ 
have no illusions arising in their bfaines to trouble them^ 
but those dreames or visions only as be joious, pleasant, 
plaine and erident, not painfull, not terrible, nothing 
rough, maligne, tortuous and crooked, — may boldly saj 
that these fantasies and apparitions be no other than the 
reflexions and raies of that light which rebound from the 
good proceedings in philosophic; whereas, contrariwise^ 
the furious pricks of lust, timorous frifchts, unmanly 
and base flights,childish and excessive joies, dolorous sor* 
rowes, and dolefull mones by reason of some piteous il- 
lusions, strange and absurd visions appeering in dreames^ 
may be well compared unto the broken waves and 
billowes of die sea beating upon the rocks and craggie 
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banks of the shore; for that the soule having not as 
yet that settled perfieotion in itselfe which should keepe 
it in good order, but holdeth on a course still accord- 
ing to good lawes onlej and sage opinions, from which 
when it is farthest sequestred and most remote, to wit, 
in deepe, it suffereth itselfe to retume againe-to the 
old wont and to be let loose and abandoned to the 
passions.' — OfProeteding in Vertue, tramlaied byPMk- 
wwmHoUand. 
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JAIISS BBATTIB, LL«D. 

' What if I should say that dreams may be serviceable, 
as a means of moral improvement? I will not affirm, 
however, as some have done, that, by them we may 
make a more accurate discovery of our temper and pre- 
vailing pasnons than by observing what passes in our 
minds when awake. For in sleep we are very incompe- 
tent judges of ourselves, and of everything else ; and one 
will dream of committing crimes with little repnorse, 
which, if awake, one could not think of without horror. 
But as many of our passions are inflamed or allayed by 
the temperature of the body, this I think may be af- 
firmed with truth, that by attending to what passes in 
sleep, we may sometimes discover what passions are pre- 
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dominant^ and so reoeiTe good hints for the regulation 
of them. 

'A man dreams^ for example, that he is in violent 
anger, and strikes a blow, which knocks a person down 
and kills him. He awakes in horror at the thought of 
what he has done, and at the punishment he thinks he 
has reason to apprehend ; and while, after a moment's 
recollection he rcgoices to find it is only a dream, he 
will also be inclinable to form resolutions against violent 
anger, lest it should one time or other hurry him on to 
a real perpetration of like nature. If we even derive 
this advantage from dreams we cannot pronounce them 
useless. And why may we not, in this way, reap im- 
provement from a fiction of our own fancy as well as 
from a novel or a fable of ^sopP' — Dissertationi, 
Moral and CriiicaV 

DBBAMS DEPENDENT ON HABIT. 

' Plutarch, endeavouring to show how we may know 
if we hiive acquired the habit and perfection of virtue, 
pointsouttwelveways,oneof which is that of dreams. If 
even in your dreams, he says, you have no idea but what 
is right and proper, or if, when others come upon you, 
you find that even in your sleep you struggle like a 
valiant soldier to resist them as strenuously as if you 
were awake, — it is a sign that virtue is deeply rooted in 
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yoa ; because not only the will but even the imagination 
and the senses are made subject to reason. This agrees 
with the explanation of some authors on the passage of 
St Paul in Thessalonians (1 Thes. y. 10), that not only 
when we are awake, but eren when asleep, our thoughts 
should always be flowing in the same .current, and di- 
rected towards the same end. So Aristotle says, that 
when a man is master of any trade or art, he can so 
easily put it into practice that he has no occasion to 
wait and think how he should set about it; and all 
philosophers hold that habit appears not in the actions 
performed with reflection and care, but in those done 
upon the spur, of the moment, without having any 
leisure allowed ur for ddiberation and circumspection. 
It is spontaneous behaviour that evinces the instinctive 
habit of the mind and heart. Hence it follows that we 
are as responsible for our dreams as for our waking 
. thoughts,— -just as much so as, we are told, we shall be for 
every idle word at the great tribunal. For the nature 
of our dreams is determined by the gloss or tone of 
mind which we cultivate, indulge in, or abandon our- 
sdves to ; so that, whether sleeping, waking, o^ dream- 
ing, a man's life is nothing else than a dramatic per- 
sonification of his innate or acquired ideas, or in other 
words it is his mind in deed. The phantoms of the 
night reappear as the motives of his conduct in the day, 
in the same manner as die deeds of the past dajr rise up 
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in judgment against him in the fitful visiont of the 
night. Accordingly the masters of the spiritual life 
hare taken occasion to prescribe rules to their disciples 
concerning the proper manner of composing themselves 
to sleep, their manner of sleeping, and the manner of 
their dress, the kind of thoughts wherewith they should 
entertain themselves as they close tiieir eyes, what they 
should do if they could not sleep, and how they should 
recollect themselves upon first awaking in the morn- 
ing; for they justly concluded that in no moment of his 
life should a good man ever neglect himself, or permit 
his great enemy Death to steal upon him unawares.' — 
Journal qf Piyehological Medicine, vol. ii., July, 1849. 

PHASES OF DfiBAlfS. 

'We must now trace some curious phases of dreams 
which result firom partial fisitigue of the brain, and when 
there is a state of complete sleep of the organs of the in- 
tellectual faculties and moral attributes, and an undue 
activity of the animal propensities. We admit that it is 
true in some measure, that dreams are modified by the 
pursuits of men, and by the natural character of in- 
dividuals, although the latter is not always the case. 
And hence it will answer one of the objects of this 
essay, to explain an important physiological fact, and one 
which is too important to pass by unnoticed, but which 
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most not be regarded as eounteracting an j of oar pre- 
ceding views, — ^it maj be considered an exception, — it is 
bowerer TaloaUe for not confounding the accidental 
thoughts of a dream, as indicating the moral condition 
oi men ; and it furnishes important data to prove that 
pious and worthj people would do well to study the 
mental laws, for some of the best persons may dream of 
things and actions which disgust their waking conscious- 
ness, and in their sleep may perform actions which may 
excite a sense of horror that, under any circumstances, 
they could entertain such horrible conceptions. 

* The solution of this enigma is simple and easy, and, 
so fiur as inductive reasoning is to be depended upon, 
almost as satisfactory as if it could be actually demon- 
strated. When persons have been much engaged during 
the whole day on subjects which require the continued 
exercise of die intellectual and moral attributes, they 
may induce so much fatigue and exhaustion of those 
powers, that in their sleep, to their subsequent sorrow 
and surprise, they may have the most sensual and most 
vicious dreams! And they may on awakening, under 
the violence of their own impressions, marvel atthe fact 
that such should have been the case, as they had, even 
diough tired, addressed the Lord with prayers for his 
manifold mercies and sustaining powers, as manifested 
during their respective occupations. And they may per* 
tootij recollect that, prior to okmng their eyes in sleep, 
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thej had not entertained anj impure associations^ nor 
had oocupied their thoughts with anj reflections on the 
criminal condition of di£ferent members of the com- 
munity. 

* On the contrary, they may remember that they had 
calmly looked back on a well-spent day, and, stronglj 
impressed with one idea, that they might be permitted 
to continue their labours of usefulness with a renovated 
mind and body on the ensuing morning. And yet under 
this state of mind, and with such inclinations^ nererthe- 
less scenes of the most polluted kind, and actions the 
most depraved, haunt the dreamy thoughts. Now all 
this occurs finom a non-observance of the Creator's laws. 
Such persons have sustained an undue exercise of the 
intellectual and moral powers, so as to induce intense 
fatigue in them, while the animal propensities had re- 
mained in a state of comparative inactivity. These 
latter powers (the animal propensities) being wide 
awake, they, in their turn, manifest greater energy in 
consequence, whilst the intellect revives imperfect im- 
pressions. Acting with the animal propensities, these 
revel as if under their respective stimuli ; and hence the 
debased and brutaliaed dreams which result 

* Had the intellectual attributes been more active and 
vigorous, they would have constrained in some degree the 
vagrant thoughts; but from their being in a dormant 
condition, they cease to act as ''.the board of control,'^ 
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and therefore the propensitiet indicate the greatest ez- 
ceas; — memory fomiahing a yarietj of incidents either 
read or spoken of, whilst fancy aids in fanning the orcr- 
strained energy of the feelings — manifest their blind and 
impulsive condition, as when acting from the stimula- 
tion of real occurrences. These explanations furnish 
satisfactory data to explain the whole phenomena. 

'In saying these things we may still admire the 
wisdom of Zeno, which induced him to regard a dream 
as a test of virtue. For he thought (according to Plu- 
tarch) that if, in a dream, a man's heart did not recoil 
firom yidous suggestions, there was an immediate neces- 
. aity for self-examination and repentance. 

' If our explanation is correct — and numerous facts 
could be cited to render this obvious — ^we demur at any- 
thing like actual responsibility for any thoughts which 
may actually occur in our dreams under the circumstances 
indicated. Even should our normal mental condition 
be shocked or disgusted that any such notions should 
have been entertained with all die vividutws of reality, 
and though we repudiate any criminal responsibility 
£rom diese visions of sleep, yet we, nevertheless, think 
that such dreams should be heeded. And if they occur 
involuntarily, we should begin to ascertain the caitle, 
and endeavour to regulate in a bett^ way both our 
mental fisculties and the functions of the body. We 
should study the profinmd laws of Ood, by which we 
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should ensure corporeal health and sanity of mind. We 
should recognise the importance of ''being temperate 
in all things/' and therefore avoid giving way to excess, 
even in sustaining the most elevated and spiritual 
thoughts ; that the exercise would then be natural, and 
in every instance invigorating and benefioia] ; forit is an 
indisputable truth that when we regulate our varied 
powers, without excess of any kind, we ensure refresh* 
ing sleep, undisturbed by dreamy vinous of any kind, 
and our lives would then be useful to others, agreeable 
to ourselves, and ensure a lasting satiifiEU^n/— Jotcma/ 
qf Piychologieal Medicine; y6L,x., January, 1867. 
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CHAPTER V. 
STATE OF THE MIND IN SLEEP AND DBEAMS. 

THB lOKD NOT ALWAYS AOnYB. 
JOHN LOCKS. 

§ 11. 'I OEANT that the soul in a wakisg man is never 
without thought, because it is the condition of being 
awake : but whether sleeping without dreaming be not an 
affection of the whole man, mind as well as body, may 
be worth a waking man's consideration; it being hard to 
conceiTe that any should think and not be conscious of 
it. If the soul doth think in a sleeping man without 
being conscious of it, I ask, whether during such think- 
ing it has any pleasure or pain, or be eapaUe of happi- 
ness or misery? I am sure the man is not any more 
than the bed or earth he lies on; for to be happy or 
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miserable without being oonsdoas of it iieeins to me 
utterly ineonsistent and impossible. Or if it be possi- 
ble that the soul can, whilst the body is sleeping, have 
its thinking, enjoyments, and concerns, its pleasure or 
pain, apart, which the man is not conscious of, nor par- 
takes in, — ^it is certain that Socrates asleep and Socrates 
awake is not the same person ; but his soul when he 
sleeps, and Socrates the man, consisting of body and 
soul when he is waking, are two persons : since waking 
Socrates has no knowledge of, or concernment for that 
happiness or misery of his soul which it enjoys alone 
by itsdf, while he sleeps, without perceiving anything of 
it ; any more than he has for the happiness or misery of 
a man in the Indies, whom he knows not. For if we 
take wholly away all consciousness of our actions and 
sensations, especially of pleasure and pain, and the con- 
cernment that accompanies, it will be hard to know 
wherein to place personal identity. 

'§12. ''The soul, during souad sleep, thinks,'^ say 
these men. Whilst it thinks and perceives, it is capable 
certainly of those of delight or trouble, as well as any 
other perceptions. But it has all this apart ; the sleep- 
ing man, it is plain, is conscious of nothing of all this. 
Let us suppose the soul of Castor, while he is sleeping, 
retired from his body, which is no impossible supposi- 
tion for the men I have here to do with, who so liberally 
allow life without a thinking soul to all other animals. 

/ VOL, I. . F 
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These men cannot then judge it impos^ble^ or a con- 
tradiction, that the body should live without the* soul; 
nor that the soul should subsist and think without the 
body. Let ns then, as I say, suppose the soul of Castor. 

, separated, during his sleep, from his body, to think apart. 
Let ns suppose too that it chooses for its scene of think- 
ing the body of another man, e.g. Pollux, who is sleep- 
ing without a soul; for if Castor's soul can think whilst 
Castor is asleep, what Castor is never coDsdous of, it is 
no matter what place it chooses to think in. We have 
here then, the l)odies of two men with only one soul 
between them, whidi we will suppose to sleep and wake 
by turns, and the soul still thinking in the waking man, 
whereof the^sleeping man is never conscious, has never 
the least perception. I ask then, whether Castor and 
Pollux, thus, with only one soul between them, which 

- thinks and perceives in one what the other is never con- 
scious of, nor is concerned for, are not two as distinct 
persons as Castor an& Hercules, or as Socrates and Pol- 
lux weref And whether one of them might not be 
Tery happy and the other very miserable? Just by the 
same reason they make the soul and the man two per- 
sons, who make the soul think apart what the man is 
not conscious of. For, I suppose, nobody will make 
identic of person to consist in the soul's being united 
to the very same numerical particles Qf matter; for if 
that be necessary to identity, it will be impossible, ^ ^ 
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that constant flux of the particles of our bodies, that 
any man should be the same person two days or two 
moments together. 

' § 18. Thus, methinks, every drowsy nod shakes 
their doctrine who teach that the soul is always think* 
ing. Those, at least, who do at any time sleep without 
dreaming, can never be convinced that their thoughts 
are sometimes busy for four hours without their know- 
ing of it; and if they are taken in the very act, waked 
in the middle of that sleeping contemplation can give no 
manner of account of it. 

' § 14. It will perhaps be said, '^ that the soul thinks 
in the profoundest sleep, but the memory retains it 
not/' That the soul in a sleeping man should be at 
this moment busy a-thinking, and the next moment in 
a waking man not remember nor be able to recollect 
one jot of all those thoughts, is very hard to be con* 
ceived, and would need some better proof than bare * 
assertion to make it be believed. ^ For who can, with- 
out any more ado, but being barely told so, imagine 
that the greater part of men do, during all their lives, 
for several hours every day, think of something, which, 
if they were asked, even in the middle of those thoughts, 
they could remember nothing at all of it P Most men, 
I think, pass a great part of their sleep without dream* 
^n^. I once knew a man that was bred a scholar, and 

rno bad memory, who told me he had never dreamed 
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in hk life till he had that fever he was then newly re- 
covered of, which was about the five or six-and-twentieth 
jear of his age. I suppose the world afibrds more such 
instances; at least, everyone's acquaintance will furuish 
him with examples enough of such as pass most of th^ 
nights without dreaming. 

' § 16. To think often, and never to retain it so much 
as one moment, is a very useless sort of thinking ; and 
the soul, in such a state of thiuking, does very little, 
if at all, excel that of a looking-glass, which constantly 
receives a variety of images, or ideas, but retains none ; 
they disappear and vanish, and there remain no foot- 
steps of 'them ; the looking-glass is never the better 
for such ideas, nor the soul for such thoughts. Per- 
haps it will be said, '' that in a waking man the materials 
of the body are employed, and made use of, in think- 
ing; and that the memory of the thoughts is retained 
by the impressions that are made on the brain, and the 
traces left there afti^ such thinking; but that in the 
. thinking of the soul, which is not perceived in a sleep- 
ing man, there the soul thinks apart, and making no use 
of the organs of the body, leaves no impression on ii^ 
and consequently no memory of such thoughts.'' Not 
to mention the absurdity of two distinct persons, which 
follows from this supposition, I answer further, that 
whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate 
without the help of the body, it is reasonable to condnde 
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it can retain without the help of the body too; or eke 
the soul, or any separate spirit, will have but little ad- 
vantage by thinking. If it has no memory of its own 
thoughts, if it cannot lay them up for its own use, 
and be able to recall them upon occasion, — ^if it cannot 
reflect upon what is past, and make use of its former 
experience, reasonings, and contemplations, — to what 
purpose does it think? They who make the soul a 
thinking thing, at this rate, will not make it a much 
more noble being, than those do whom they condemn 
for allowing it to be nothing more than the subtlest 
part of matter. Characters drawn on dust, that the 
first breath of wind effaces, or impresrions made on a 
heap of atoms, or animal spirits, are altogether as use- 
ful, and render the sulrject as noble, as the thoughts of 
a soul that perish in the thinking, that once out of 
sight are gone for ever, and leave no memory of them- 
selves behind them. Nature never makes excellent 
things for mean or no uses ; and it is hardly to be con- 
ceived, that our infinitely wise Creator should make so 
admirable a facul^ as the power of thinkingi — that £»- 
culty which comes the nearest to the excellency of his 
own incomprehensible being, — as to be idly and uselessly 
employed, at least a fourth part of its time here, as 
to think constantly, without remembering any of those 
thoughts, without doing any good to itself or others, or 
bebg any way useful to any other part of the creation. 
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If we will examine it^ we shall not find, I suppofle, the 
motion of dull and senselesa matter, anywhere in the 
nniverae, made so little use of, and so wholly thrown 
away. 

' § 16. It is true, we hare sometimes instances of per- 
[cepdon whilst we are asleep, and retain the memory of 
- those thoughts; but how extravagant and incoherent for 
/ the most part they are, — how little conformable to the per- 
/; fection and order of a rational being, — those who are ac- 
f qnainted with dreams need not be told. This I would 
willingly be satisfied in, whether, when it thinks thus 
. apart, and as it were separate from the body, it acts less 
rationally -than when conjointly with it, or noP If its 
separate thoughts be less rational, then these men must 
say, that the soul owes the perfection of rational think- 
ing to the body; if it does not, it is wonder that our 
dreams should be, for the most part, so frivolous and 
irrational, and that the soul should retain none of its 
HKMre rational soliloquies and meditations. 

'§ 17. Those who so confidently tell us that ''the 
soul always actually thinks,^' I would they would also 
tell us what those ideas are in the soul of a child, before. • 
or just at the union with the body, before it hath 
received any by sensation. The dreams of sleeping men 
aret^ as I take it^ all made up of the waking man's ideas, 
though for the most part oddly put together. It is 
strange if the soul has ideas of its own, that it derived 
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not from seusation or reflection (as it must have, if it 
thought before it received any impression firom the body) 
that it should never in its private thinking (so private, that 
the man himself perceives it not) retain any of them the 
very moment it wakes out of them, and then make the man 
glad with new discoveries. Who can find it reasonable that 
the soul should, in its retirement, during sleep, have so 
many hours' thoughts, and yet never light on any of those 
ideas it borrowed not from sensation or reflection, or at 
least preserve the memory of none but such, which being 
occasioned from the body, must needs be less natural to a 
spirit? It is strange the soul should never once in a man's 
' whole life recall over any of its pure native thoughts, and 
those ideas it had before it borrowed anything firom the 
body, — never bring into the waking man's view any other 
ideas but what have a tang of the cask, and manifestly de- 
rive their origin from that union. If it always thinks, and 
80 had ideas before it was united, or before it received any 
from the body, it is not to be supposed but that during 
sleep it recollects its native ideas ; and during that retire- 
ment from communicating with the body, whilst it thinks 
by itself, the ideas it is busy about should be, sometimes 
at least, those more natural and congenial ones which it 
had in itself,* underived firom the body, or its own opera- 
tions about them ; which, since the waking man never 
remembers, we must from this hypothesis oondiide, 
either that the soul remembers something that the man 
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does not, or else tbat memory belongs only to snch 
ideas as are derived from the body, or the mind's ope- 
rations about them. 

' § 18. I would be glad to learn from these men, who 
so confidently pronounce, that the human soul, or which 
is all one, that a man always thinks, — ^how they come to 
know that they themselves think, when they themselves 
do not perceive it. This, I am afraid, is to be iure 
without proofr, and to know without perceiving. It is, 
I suspect, a confrued notion taken up to serve an hypo- 
thesis; and none of those dear truths, that either their 
own evidence forces us to admit, or common experience 
makes it Impudence to deny. For the most that can be 
said of it is, that it is impossible the soul may always 
think, but not always retain it in memory; and I say, 
it is as possible that the soul may not always think, and 
much more probable that it should sometimes not think, 
than that it should often think, and that a long time to- 
gether, and not be conscious to itself the next moment 
after that it had thought.' — Es$aif <m the Human Under* 
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DB. WATTS. 

'The objections of Mr. Locke against the constancy 
of thinking in the^soul of man are easQy answered: I 
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Bhall set the chief of them in order here from book ii. 
chap. 1. 

' L Mr. Locke supposes^ sc^ 11, 12, that if the soul 
thinks while the body is sleeping, then it has its own con- 
cerns, pleasures, pains, apart from the bod j, and Socrates 
asleep and awake are two distinct persons. 

'To this I answer, (1) that it is still the same per- 
son, for both the soul and body of Socrates are employed 
in these ideas, and that whether sleeping or waking. The 
ideas of his dreams and of his waking thoughts, though 
they both exist in the mind, yet both of them may be 
occasioned by the motion of his blood and spirits, and 
they are the acts or effects of the soul and body united, 
j. e. of both the constituent parts of Socrates. 

' Or, (2) if it were not so, and if the soul alone were 
employed in sleep, yet Mr. Locke's objection might be 
answered, by showing that the actions of life, which 
belong only to the body as their proper principal, or 
only to the soul, are generally attributed to the whole 
man; it is the soul of Socrates that philosophised, and 
his body wore a gown, and yet we say it is the same per- 
son, it is Socrates did them both. So that there is no 
manner of reason to suppose Socrates asleep to be a dis- 
tinct person from Socrates when he is awake, though the 
soul alone were engaged in thinking while he was asleep, 
without any operations of the brain. 

'U. Mr. Locke, sect. 18, 14, 18, supposes nobody 
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can be oonnnoed that thqr have been thinking for four 
hours together, and not know it, etc. 

'But it plainly appears that we may know or be 
conscious of sleeping thoughts at that moment when 
they arise, and not retain them the next moment; so 
that the forgetfulness of our dreams never so soon, is no 
proof that we did not dream, or had no consciousness of 
thinking in sleep. 

' III. Sect 16, Mr. Locke would insinuate, that if the 
soul thinks while the body is asleep, and inactive, those 
thoughts should be more purely the soul's own operation, 
and consequently more rational. But it appears that 
the sleeping thoughts of a man being the effects of the 
various and ungovemed rovings of the animal spirits in 
the brain, imposing images on the soul, are not more 
regular or rational than thos^ of a waking man, but far 
less; and therefore they are less worth our remembrance; 
and it ii no inconvenience to ns, nor dishonour to our 
nature, that we are so made as to forget such roving and 
irregular exercises so easily and so soon. 

'IV. Another otgection of Mr. Locke's is this, sect 
15 : — That it is not agreeable to the wisdom of our Crea- ' 
tor to make so admirable a faculty as the power of thinking 
to be so idly and uselessly employed all our sleeping 
hours, t. «. at least one quarter of our time, as not to be 
aUe to recollect, to treasure up, or use any of these 
thoof^ts for our own or others' advantage. 
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'To ibis it is answered, (1) That there are but few 
even of our waking thoughts which most men can reool- 
lect for particular uses of life, in comparison of those 
multitudes and millions which vanish and are for ever 
lost as soon as they are formed ; yet this is not esteemed 
to reflect upon the wisdom of our Creator, who, at least 
in this present state, hath thus constituted us. Let a 
man who has been awake seventeen hours or a whole 
day try in the eighteenth to recollect what he can of 
what has passed in his mind ; and he shall hardly bo 
able to fill up one hour with such recollected thoughts 
from which he can draw any proper inferences, experi- 
ences, or observations, for the use of life ; and it may be 
as well inferred that we have not thought ten hours of 
that seventeen, as that we did not. think the forq;oing 
night in our sleep, merely upon this supposition, that 
God would not make us such creatures as to think so. 
many hour^ to so little purpose. (2) Why may not a 
thinking being be sufiered to think some hours every 
uight to little purpose, as well as to exist without think- 
ing, f . e. to no purpose at all ? Useless ideas are at least 
as good as no ideas; and a soul thinking idly, is as 
good as a soul sleeping. (8) What if we should say 
that as the irregular and exorbitant power of sense and 
imagination, and its ungovemableness by reason when 
we are awake, in many instances, is owing to our fallen 
state^ — so our unreooUected and useless dreams may 
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pombly be ascribed in eome measure to the same caase P 
Perhaps innocent man could manage his sleeping ideas 
better by reason^ and make them some way serviceable 
to his wakeful actions ? 

'Or we may borrow from Mr. Lee a fourth answer, 
▼is. (4) there* seems to be a constant sense of pleasure 
in sound sleep, which appears by a reluctancy to be dis- 
turbed in that pleasure, and strong tendencies to re-eigoy 
it when we are suddenly awakened; this is at least as 
demonstrable as that we have no consciousness at all. 
And if it be so, then, (1) here is something we are con- 
scious of when sleeping ; and (2) it is not unworthy of 
the wiMf Contriver of Nature to bestow an innocent 
pleasure in the act of sleeping which himself has made 
necessary to preserve life, and improve the comforts of 
it. • • • 

'Thus I have endeavoured to answer the chief objec- 
tions of this great writer against the constant con- 
sciousness of the soul. And, indeed, so far as my ideas 
reach. Or my reasoning powers will help me, constant or 
perpetual cogitation seems to belong to the very nature 
esse nce, and substance of a spirit, and that when it 
ceases to think it ceases to be. And herein it bears a 
very near resemblance to God, and is the fairest image 
of its Maker, whose very^ being admits of no deep nor 
qnieseenoe, but is all consdous aotivi^. 
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'COBOLLAUBS. 

' 1. Henoe it will follow, that the soul is in its own 
natare immortal ; for nothing but the power which hath 
giren it this active life and bemg can destroy it. It is 
entirely out of the reach of all the material world to 
hurt it It cannot lay aside its own thinking; it can- 
not put itself out of being. Nor can we conoeive how 
any other spirit can make it cease to act, that is, cease 
to be. Such an active being as a spirit cannot be de- 
stroyed but by annihilation; and surely God, whose 
right and prerogative it is to create or give being to a 
creature, hath not put it into the power of any creature 
to annihilate his works, or take away their being. 

' 2. Hence it will follow also, that when the human 
body dies, the soul exists and continues to think and act 
in a separate state, and when it is freed from all the 
avocation of sensations and sensible things, it will live 
more entirely in the reflection on its own operations, 
and will commence a state of happiness or misery ac- 
cording to its own former conduct ; either rcgoidng in 
the testimony of a good conscience, or \mder inward 
anguish and bitter self-reproaches, horn the consdous- 
ness of iU own goUtJ^PMlosophical Euaifs. 

DOSd THE MIND EYEB BBMAIK INEBTf 
' Some philosophers imagine that the mind never re- 
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maim inert; fhftt succemons of ideas incessanily pre- 
•ent ihemaelyes, and thought is always employed. With 
respect, however, to this notion, it may be alleged that 
it is highly improbable that dreams, which according to 
the supposition most perpetually occur, should be so 
seldom and so faintly recollected. To this it may be 
answered that the same thing happens when we are 
awake. Let any person try to recall the whole train of 
ideas that has passed through his mind during the twelve 
hours that he has been stirring about in the ordinary, 
business of the day ; he will be able to remember par- 
ticular essential transactions ; but if he attempts to re- 
cover thd mass of ideas that filled his mind during that 
time, or even only a considerable part of the time, he 
will find it an impracticable labour; he will in vain en- 
deavour to trace the connection of his ideas; the same 
broken confused assemblage will be perceived, even by 
him who possesses the most retentive memory, as when 
he first wakens with that imperfect consciousness that is 
usually called a dream. Yfere we to commit to writing 
in the minutest manner every idea our remembrance 
then suggested, it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to collect as many as would employ an hour to read 



'If it be granted that thought never stops, and that 
the mind is perpetually empbyed, the wonder should 
nther be that so fisw cases of similitude have been re- 
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corded. If millions of the haman species, during the 
whole extent of timei have been daring their state of . 
slumber continually subject to dream, ^perhaps the cal- 
culators of chances would be apt to maintain that near 
coinddenoes have probably happened, much more fre- 
quently than they have been either noticed or sus- 
pected/ — Scot$ Magazme, vol. xlix., 1787. 



DBSAMS SXTEBNAL TO THE 80X7L. 
ANDREW BAXTER. 

'In order to search out the cause and origin of the 
phenomenon of dreaming, I shall first endeavour to 
show that it is not produced by the soul itself; however 
some may insinuate, rather than seem quite ignorant, 
that it is the ^port qftke $leeping fancy , the extravagamce 
Hf iwMffination, or some eueh general things which hath 
no meaning, will not bear an examination, and is in 
truth contradictory. The soul, as hath been shown, is 
forced to abandon its working on the sensory, which is 
th^ seat of these impressions, because of the expense of 
animal spirits necessary to keep the former impressions 
patent, or to produce new ones. We know by experi- 
ence that the fatigue of continuing to do this is intoler- 
able. The animal spirits must be recruited, and of con- 
sequence the sensory must be shut up, and. the soul 
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leave off aciiiig upon it; and it is inconsistent to think 
that the soul should be forced to cease working upon 
the sensory this minute, and the next minute begin to 
; work again. We are convinced from our own con- 
sciousness in this case, that the soul must finally quit 
all attempts of this kind before sleep can be brought 
on, and yet it is often engaged in a dream before we are 
well fallen asleep ; so that we may trace back the per- 
ceptions of the soul in these co^finee between eleeping 
and waking, but shall not find its designing to amuse it- 
self, but rather euddenly engaged in beholding things, it 
knows not how. The soul, it is true, is always active 
and pertipient, or is never without some real percep- 
tion; but it is most certain it ceases to act and perceive 
by the body. It might as well employ itself in con- 
stant contemplation in the time of sleep, and thinking 
something regular and useful, as in these odd^ whimsical 
scenes ; and yet it hath been shown above, No. 13, of 
the last, that it cannot do this. Nor is the soul in- 
dulged to act by itself, and separately, so as to be a 
different person, for reasons there likewise given ; nor 
yet would this be acting by iteelf, but on the sensory. 
Besides, it is inconceivable what the soul could desigD 
by these extravagancies, always deceiving, and often 
terrifying itself: no one can have a notion of the possi- 
bilitj of this. In a word, to contend that the soul may 
still act on the sensory, and produce those scenes of 
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Tiuon in it, is to forget what it was that forced it to 
suspend its acting on this material organ; and to sup- 
pose likewise that it would fatigue itself madlj, without 
any view or purpose, when it might rather employ itself 
in something profitable, or at least pleasant. These 
reasons, drawn from what hath been already said, seem 
to show with a great deal of eyidence that the soul doth 
not form and present to itself those scenes. But 
to proceed to others. The actions of the soul must 
always be accompanied with a consciousness that they 
are produced by it, as being efiected by the will. To 
say the soul acts without wUUng the action, hath been 
shown in Section 4 to be repugnant ; and since willing 
is one species of consciousness or thinking, not to be 
conscious of our own willing is not to be conscious of 
our own consciousness. Constant action and constant 
thinking require constant willing; but if we could will 
constantly without knowing that we willed, we might 
act and think constantly without knowing that we acted 
and thought, and consciousness would be a contradictory 
notion. Whence it is not only easy to know whether 
we ourselves produce an action, or some other being, 
but impossible not to know it. And in this present * 
case we haye this 'further dqpree of certainty, that the 
action or effect is not produced by the soul, but by 
something else, because it is forced tgfon the mind vio^ 
lently; the mind suffers and is made uneasy by it, and 

▼OL. I. Q 
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would fun ayoid being oonscions of it, if it were in its 
power. 

Now common experience tells ns, that most of those 
representations which are offered to the sonl in sleep, 
are not only not produced by it, but there is no con- 
sdonsness of any act of the will to introduce them ; 
but that they lure involuntarily obtruded i^pon it. It 
hears, sees, and feels objects at that time, not as it 
would itself, but such as they are made appear to it ; 
and is just as passive in receiving these impressions, 
as it would be in receiving the like impressions from 
real external objects, by means of the senses, when 
broad awake; showing as much backwardness to them, 
and suffering as much from them ; awaking sometimes 
with trembling, sweating, and crying, and as much fa- 
tigued by a night of such visions, as with labour and 
toil by day. I say this is conmion experience, and 
there is nothing more ordinary than to be made to 
fimqr, immediately after we fidl asleep, that we are 
placed on some dreadful height, or precipice, or in some 
slippery, dangerous station, where we are in hasard of 
fidling, or are actually tumbling doum. The apprehen- 
sions from this visionary danger, are as great as they 
oould be from the reality of the thing represented. We 
awake with a start or cry, are glad to find oursdves in 
safety, and the predpice vanished. The recovering our 
waking memoty^i and the reviving the real impressions^ 
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from external objects, formerlj lodged in the brain, 
diatnibs these aoenes, and so brings ns back to our 
former state, and rescues us from our uneasiness. In- 
stances of this kind are as various as frequent; some- 
times we are threatened in sleep from a strange and vgly 
ear^fluenee qf waters ; sometimes from frighffiU and 
mercileee ammale. Sometimes we are carried to desert 
and inhospitable places, or placed in other disagreeable, 
shocking, and unnatural circumstances. 

Now undoubtedly, in these and such other instances, 
it is absurd to say the soul wndd lay a plot to frighten 
itself, and then be foolishly in real terror with its own 
designs. To make this succeed, it ought to be two 
distinct beings, each ignorant of the other's conscious- 
ness and designs, and the whole compounded soul be 
diverted by the contrivance on the one hand, and yet 
terrified with the execution on the other. These are 
the most common instances; there are others vastly 
more strange and surprising, but equally certain; but 
in them all the soul must necessarily be passive and 
unconcerned in the production, since that it should act 
without designing to act, or design to act without 
knowing it designed, or knowing that it designed the 
action and yet be terrified at it, is inconceivable. To 
this may be added, that many of these scenes are above 
the power and workmanship of the soul itself; so that 
it could not produce them though it were willing (for 

Q a 
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ihoM who are for material ioolsi and meclianical 
dreams, will not, I suppoae, allow that it hath greater 
powers and faculties then, than when awake; and those 
<m the other side, who are for exalting the powers of 
the soul at that juncture, cannot expect their assertions 
wiU be allowed them, unless they could bring good 
proof) ; but omitting this, I shall only name another, 
and that a Tcrjr satisfying consideration, which plainly 
shows these representations to be the works of agents 
distinct from the soul, namely, that whatever part the 
soul itself acts when these things are offered to it, — as 
it always acts some part or other, either for its own 
relief and defence, if the olgect offered is uneasy, or 
appears to hare bad designs upon it, or if pleasant and 
friendly in concurring and forwarding the effect, since 
it does not lose the principle of self*presenration, or 
sdf-loTe, — ^I say, whateyer part it acts, it is conscious 
of its own acting, and that this acting is of its own , 
willing and production. And the memory of its actbg 
thus, in resisting or concurring, it distinctly retains 
afterwards, when awakened. Thus, if we dream that we 
are conversing with any persons, oil doing anything 
with them in consequence of that conversation, we are 
conscious enough what sentences in the conversation we 
ourselves speak, and what actions we do; and there it 
the same distinction and difference of consciousness, be- 
twixt our words and actions and theirs, as if the whde 
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transaction had passed between tbem and us while we 
were awake. This shows ns dearly, I conoeivei that 
the sonl is not the productive cause, in contriving and 
offering these scenes first to itself. Indeed, it would 
be a slippery principle to allow, that in deep, the wul 
acted both parte, while it were only eonecume that it 
acted but one; the notion of consdousness would be 
rendered inconsistent, as I said just now, or the cer* 
tainty of consdousness and intuition would, I think, 
be invalidated. The case might be trandated to our 
waking thoughts, and something more urged than D. 
Berkeley hath contended for, (he allows that those ideas 
which the soul is not consdous of ezdting in itself, are 
exdted in it by $ome other thing, though not the thing 
that we imagine,) and that kind of sceptidsm, called 
Egomism, would have a new argument to support it. 
Let reasonable men weigh these considerations. • . • 

* As these representations cannot be effected by the 
soul itself, because it is as undesigning, pasdve, and 
involuntary as it could be, in seeing the same disagree- 
able objects when awake, so they are such as require a 
living designing and intelligent cause to produce them. 
Thus when one dreams (still to take a common, or at 
least an instance by no means extraordinary) that a 
man pursues him with a drawn sword, and withal 
threatens him, in words, the sound of which he plainly 
hears, and the sense of which he pldnly understands,— 
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it is impoetible that these impressions can be made on 
the sensofjj and these ideas exerted in the soul, by any- 
thing but a living intelligent cause, as it is that con- 
sriousness and spontaneity should belong to anything 
but sndi a cause. Here is design, i^e, action, ariicu' 
hue wardi imporiiMg eotmeeted ideas, and those ideas 
esoited in the soul, and all involuntary as to it. And 
now let a man think dosdy upon this appearance; let 
him try his invention to make out another cause, if he 
can, consistently with all that is shown before in these 
papers. Let him take also this caution along with 
him, that philosophy doth not hinder him from find- 
ing a cause that can do more than produce the efiect, 
though it strictly prohibits him to assign one that can- 
not do so much; and a free catise doth not always act 
to the extent of its power, nor will the efiect appear so 
desj^cable, if narrowly examined. The only causes 
(exclusive of an intelligent cause) that can be named, 
are either chance or the mechanism of the body, since 
it hath been shown that the soul itself is not this 
cause. But it is scarce to be supposed that anybody, 
understanding the import of those two words, could 
assert that either of them was the cause of such an 
appearance. Chance, as hath been said, is only a word 
whidi we make use of when we are ignorant of the 
true cause, whether intelligent or mechanical; as when 
an effect is produced through a train of causes too long 
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for us to see the beginning of, or where the dependence 
liee too deep for us to find out. Bat to suppose chance 
a real, efficient cause, or some positiTe agent subsisting 
by itself, blind and unintelligent, doing it knows not 
what, nor how, and yet produdng effects, where there 
is design, and an end proposed, and this end attained 
by just, natural, and compendious means, is to dress up 
a contradiction in our own mind, and to give it a name. 
It is not only to make the cause act above its power, 
but it is to feign a cause, and give an imaginary power 
where there is none at all. As to the mechanism of 
the body, or any other mechanical and necessary cause, 
it is the most incompetent of all others. (See from 
No. 12 of Sect 2.) This could never account for the 
l^fe, the action, the variety, observable in the appearance 
of dreaming, nay, for the eentimenti, the reasatiinff in 
many instances. The impressions then would be deter- 
mined and invariable, without life and diversity,— just 
the opposites of what they are. The surprising and 
really endless diversity seems designed on purpose to 
exclude the fixed, unaUertU^le, measuree qf meekamem, 
and the design, life, and spontaneity, to exclude any 
bUnd or eurd effieieiU. If mechanism could produce a 
consciousness and reasoning different from that of the 
soul itself, as is the case where we seem to oonverse 
with others in sleep; it might produce the conscious- 
ness and reasoning in our souL For showing how 
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absurd this is, how far it would put an and to all ra- 
tional inquiries whatever, I refer not only to the plaee 
just before named, but to the beginning of the last 
section. Allow but thus much to the sceptic, and he 
will defy all the philosophers that ever lived, to establish 
one certain truth in philosophy, or to infer any higher 
cause of appearances than what Lucretius has assigned. 
And are not men aware how much they abet the atheis- 
tical scheme by aligning thus? Lucretius was much 
more clear-sighted, who was jusUy afraid of this phe- 
nomenon. Though mechanism is now become a learned 
word, is it any more than only one particle of matter 
being inbpelled by another, as they resist eadi of them 
a changing of their state, and that still by another, 
until we come to the particle first moved? And the 
oftener the motion is thus communicated, the first im- 
pressed quantity of it necessarily becomes the less, if it 
be not kept up to the first height by an extraneous 
power. And how stupendous doth the multiplicity of 
the action of the fir$t cause appear to be, in constantiy 
maintaining the mechanism of our bodies I If matter 
then cannot keep up mechanical motion in itself, can it 
rise to perfection infinitely excelling that, both in de- 
gree and kind? If it were matter that spoke the 
threatening words in the present instance, and per- 
formed the consequent threatening gestures, — that is, if 
it made those impressions oti the sensory that excite 
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these appearances in the aoul, — ^would he be much in the 
wrong who should say, matter thought and reasoned ? 
I rather think he would not. If we should either sup- 
pose that the sensory makes these impressions on itself, 
or that the animal spirits combine to infringe on it in 
such order; or that the blood as it circulates, stops or 
accelerates itself, so as to perform all this; or lastly 
that these several things conspire together to mimic 
life and spontaneous motion, — in all these suppositions, 
everything is incanceivabU, absurd, impossible. It was 
observed before that if the mechanism were simple, we 
should expect no great things from it; but if it be very 
complicated, we think it not impossible for it to become 
a power to itself; and yet this is a grievous prgudice, 
for all thei reason is on the contrary side. A compli- 
cated piece of mechanism wants, if possible, a power 
more, as more of the impressed motion is constantly 
consumed. And after this it can ill be lUl^ed that 
mechanism is the cause of the present appearance. And 
if it cannot be the effect of a cause working mediani- 
cally, it follows that it must be produced by a livi$^, m- 
ielUgefd cause.* — An Inquiry into the Nature qf the 
Human Soul ; wherein the Immateriality of the Soul is 
evinced from the Principles of Reason and Philosophy i 
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P08SIBILITT Of SUPBBirATUSAL SUGaESTIOKa 
WILLIAM tMBLUB. 

' * To deny the pombiUtj of tapernfttoral toggestioDB, 
either when asleep or awake^ would be both preaompta- 
ous and abanxd. On the eontrarj, I can conoeire a an- 
perior being so th<MroQghl7 acquainted with the human 
firame^ ao perfectly skilled in the connection and mutual 
dependence which aubsiat between our intellect and our 
aensitiTe organs^ aa to be able by titillating, in yarious 
modes and directional particular combinationa of nerres, 
or particular branchea of any single nenre, to excite in 
the mind what ideas he may think prcqper. I can like- 
wise conoeiye the possibility of suggesting any particular 
idea, or spedea of ideas, by aflecting the nerres, in the 
same manner aa these ideas aflfoct them when excited by 
any other cause.'— 7%e Phiioiopkg qf Natural HUtcry. 



ABOUMBHT FOB IMM0BTALIT7 BBPUDIATBD. 
THOMAS OmOMWXLLy PH.D., F.S.A. 

' '^ See/' cry some peoplci '' an incontestable proof of 
the natural immateriality and immortality of the soul in 
its oc/tofu during deep. Then, though the body may 
lie in the torjadity, aa it were, of death, the mind will 
exhibit ita natife superiorify to matter, and (shall we 
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not say 7) its capability of living even though the body 
died, by feeling, thinking, and willing for itself. Is not 
this enough to show the existence of self-subsistent| im- 
material, and immortal spirit ?" 

' It is answered, in the first place, that if the ability 
to dream proTC the existence in man of the sort of spirit 
described, the dog who, sleeping on your hearth-rug, as 
plainly dreams as though he could tell you the sulgject 
that agitates his slumbers, must not be less allowed to 
possess it In the second place, a single conclusion 
shall be founded on the philosophy of dreaming. 

' Dreams take place only when the sleep is unsound, 
and arise, first, from partial returns of activity of the 
brain itself, when ideas reriye in it which at some pre- 
vious time it has entertained, though perhaps with other 
than their original applications, and in general with much 
misassociation, irregularity, and confusion; secondly, 
from impressions made upon or arising within one or 
more of the oigans having the power to excite the brain 
to sensation. The ideas, for the most part, may be 
traced without much difSculty to some likeness to them- 
selves in waking thoughts that at no very distant period 
have engaged the attention; though occasionally they 
are of remote times, persons, places, etc, springing up 
as thoughts often do in the daytime, firom no associated 
source that we can detect or imagine. The sensations 
show the propagation of the action of some other organ 
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to the braioi the action being most frequently perhaps 
d the stomachy and flowing from its undue fukiess or 
emptineasy or from tome impropriety in the diet ; though 
it may be alao that of oigana operated upon by external 
appliances^ as the eyes affected by a sudden light, the 
ears by noise, etc. When the thoughts or feelings are 
powerful enough, they lead to Tolitions and moTcments, 
just as th^ do in the waking hours; the moTcments 
being muscular actions which the brain originates, and 
carries into effect through the media of the nerves, ex- 
actly as in the state of wakefulness. In every case the 
brain is really more or less awake, and therefore acts in 
a degree' as though it were perfectly so. And in this 
manner may the whole phenomena of dreaming be ac- 
counted for.' 

« « 4e « « « 

'If a separate incorporeal being, a being living 
another and a higher life than could possibly be de- 
pendent on corporeality, were really in man, we might 
expect it both to maintain an uninterrupted consdons- 
ness of itself, and to understand and be able to give 
some account of the mystery of sleep, in particular as 
aflecting the organ periodically snlgected to the state so 
designated, and the more especially since that organ is 
v^garded as the being's peculiar residence. As Priestley 
asked. Why does not this independent corporeality 
** contemplate ibb state of the body and the brain during 
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sleep, which might afford matter enough for reason and 
reflection ?"^ Then might Andrew Baxter be shown to 
have been right when he argued that '^ the considera- 
tion of the indefeasibleness or unweariedness of the 
principle of thought in us should practically satisfy us 
of the immateriality of our thinking pari. • • • It is 
busy all day with the body, and all the night without 
the body, and all the day with the body again ; and this 
is a constant circle, without respite or intermission that 
we can conceive by our strictest inquiry* For the body 
no sooner sinks' down in weariness and slumber than 
this thing within us enters afresh upon other scenes of 
action, and hears and sees things worth inquiring into ; 
and this without the subserviency of its organs, which 
are thus disabled from their functions ;''t remarks in 
which few readers will fail to see much perversion of the 
facts, if not, in some respects, a flat contradiction to 
them. The same author has a long and laborious argu- 
ment (his book is alike tedious and laboured) to prove 
that ''our dreams are prompted by separate immaterial 
beings'' — ^'^ spirits," who have ''spiteful designs,'' and 
who thus "gratify their enmity to us," — "powerful, 
living, and designing beings," who, it appears, however, 
have not the power to invade the quiet of the soul until- 

* * Disquisition on Matter and Spirit,' p. 80. 
t ' Inquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul/ p. 194^ orig. 
edit quarto, without date or author^s name. 
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its organs '' be disordered/' for '' we see through their 
mrtifice when we are awake/' ''Dreaming/' he adds, 
"is but i^meiftoii (by these spirits) in sleep." Coin- 
mon sense here exdaims, " Hold^ enough I" '— 7!te Saul 
amd the Fkiure L{fe. 



THEORY OF YIBBATI0N8. 
DATID HAETLBT, M.D. 

' Dreams are nothing but the iroaginatbns, fancies^ or 
rereries of a sleeping man, and thej are deducible from 
the three following causes, vis.: First The impressions 
and ideas lately received, and particularly those of the 
preceding day. Secondly. The state of the body, par- 
ticularly of the stomach and brain. Thirdly. Associa- 
tion. 

' That dreams are in part dedndble from the impres* 
sions and ideas of the preceding day appears from the 
frequent recurrence of these in greater or lesser dusters, 
and espedaUy of the visible ones, in our dreams. We 
sometimes take in ideas of longer date, in part on ac- 
count of their recency; however, in general, ideas that, 
have not aflbcted the mind for some days rectur in dreams 
only from the second or third cause here assigned. 

'That the state of the body affects our dreams is 
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erident firom the dreams of rick persons, and of those * 
who labour nnder indigestion^ spasms^ and flatulencies. 

' Lastly. We maj perceiTe ourselves to be carried on 
firom one thing to another in our dreams pardj by 
association. 

' It is also highlj agreeable to the foregoing theoiy 
to expect that each of the three foregoing causes should 
have an influence on the train of ideas that are pre- 
sented in dreams. 

' Let us now see how we can solve the most usual 
phenomena of dreams upon these principles. 

'First; The scenes which present themselves are 
taken to be reaL We do not conrider them as the 
woik of the fancy ; but suppose ourselves present, and 
actually seeing and hearing what passes. Now, this 
happens, first, because we have no other reality to 
oppose to the ideas which offer themselves, whereas, in 
' the common fictions of the fancy, while we are awake, 
there is always a set of real external olgects striking 
some of our senses and precluding a like mistake there ; 
or, if we become quite inattentive to external objects^ 
the reverie does so far put on the nature of a dream as 
to appear a reality : secondly, the tndns of viriUe ideas 
which occur in dreams are tut more vivid than common 
viriUe ideas, and therefore may the more easOy be 
taken for actual impresrions. For what reasons these 
ideas should be so mudi more vivid I cannot presume 
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to stj. I gaem that the exdvwion of real impressioni 
has fome Bhare, and the increased heat of the brain may 
have some likewise. The fact is most obsenrable in the 
first approaches of sleep, — all the risible ideas beginning 
then to be more than usually glaring. 

'Secondly; There is a great wildness and incon- 
sistency in onr dreams; for the brain, during sleep, is 
in a state so difierent from that in which the usual 
associations were formed that they can by no means 
take place as they do during rigilance. On the con- 
trary, the state of the body suggests such ideas, amongst 
those that have been lately impressed, as are most 
suitable to the Tarious kinds and degrees of pleasant 
and painful vibrations excited in the stomach, brain, or 
any other part. Thus a person who has taken opium 
sees either gay scenes or ghastly ones, according as the 
opium excites pleasant or painful vibrations in the 
stomach. Hence it will follow, that ideas will rise 
sttocessiTely in dreams which have no such connection 
as takes place in nature, in actual impressions, nor any 
such as is dcducible from association. And yet if they 
rise up quick and vifidly one after the other as sub- 
jects, predicates, and other associates use to do, they 
will be affirmed of each other and appear to hang to- 
gether. Thus the same person vppein in two places at 
the same time; two persons appearing successively in 
the same place coalesce into one; a brute is supposed 
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to speak (when the idea of voioe comes from that 
quarter) or to handle; any idea^ qualification, office, 
etc, coinciding in the instant of time with the idea of 
one^s self, or of another person, adheres immediatelj,^ 
etc. etc. • 

' Thirdly ; We do not take notice of, or are oflfended at 
these inconsistencies, but pass on from one to another. 
For the associations, which should lead us thus to take 
notice, and be o£fended, are, as it were, asleep, — ^the bo* 
dily causes also hurrying us on to new and newer trains 
successively. But if the bodily state be such as favours 
ideas of anxiety and perplexity, then the inconsistency 
and apparent impossibility occurring in dreams are apt 
to give great disturbance and uneasiness. It is to bis 
observed likewise that we forget the several parts of our 
dreams very fast, in passing from one to another; and 
that this lessens the apparent inconsistencies and their 
influences. 

' Fourthly ; It is common in dreams for persons to 
appear to themselves to be transferred from one place to 
another by a kind of sailing or flying motion; this 
arises from the change of the apparent magnitude and 
position of the images excited in the brain, — this changis 
being such as a change of distance and position in our- 
selves would have occasioned. Whatever the reasons be 
for which visible images are excited in sleep, like to the 
objects we converse with when awake, the same reasons 

VOL. I. a 
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irill hold for dianges of apparent magnitude and posi- 
tion alao; and these changes in fixed objects, being con- 
stantly associated with motions in ourselves when awake, 
will infer these motions.when asleep* But then we can- 
not have the idea of*the vii mertim of oar own bodies 
answering to the impressions in walking, becaose the 
nerves of the muscles either do not admit of such minia* 
tore vibrations in sleep, or do not transmit ideas to the 
mind in consequence thereof; whence we appear to sail, 
flj, or ride. Tet sometimes a person seems to walk, 
and even to strike, just as in other cases he seems to 
fed a forogn body on his skin. 

' Those who walk and talk in their sleep have evidently 
the nerves of the musdes concerned so firee as that 
vibrations can descend from the internal parts of the 
brain, the peculiar residence of ideas, into them. At 
the same time the brain is so impressed, that they have 
scarce any memory. Persons who read inattentively, 
Le. speak and see almost without remembering, alao 
those who labour under such a morbid loss of memory 
that though they see, hear, speak, and act, pro re natd^ 
from moment to moment, yet they forget all immediatdy, 
somewhat resemble the perscms who walk and talk in 
deep. 

'Fifthly; Dreams consist diiefly of visible imagery. 
This agrees remarkably with the perpetual impressions 
made upon the optic nerves and corresponding parts of 
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the brain during vigilance, and with the distinctness 
and vividness of images impressed. 

^ We may observe also that the visible imagery in 
dreams is composed, in a considerable degree, of frag- 
ments of visible appearances lately impressed ; for the 
disposition to these vibrations must be greater than to 
others, crntem paribus, at the same time that by tiie 
imperfection and interruption of the associations only 
fragments, not whole images, will generally appear. 
The fragments are so small, and so intermixed with 
otiier fragments and appearances that it is difficult to 
trace them up to the preceding day, the shortness of our 
memory contributing also not a littie thereto. 

^It happens in dreams, that the same fictitious places 
are presented again and again at the distance of weeks 
and months, perhaps during the whole course of life. 
These places are, I suppose, compounded at first, probably 
early in youth, of fragments of real places, which we 
have seen. They afterwards recur in dreams, because 
the same state of brain recurs; and when this has hap- 
pened for some successions, they may be expected to 
recur at intervals during life. But they may also admit 
of variations, especially before frequent recurrenqr has 
established and fixed them. 

'Sixthly; It has been observed already, that many of 
the things which are presented in dreams, appear to be ^ 
remembered by us^ or^ at least, as fitmiliar to us; and 
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that ihit maj be lolved by the readiness with which 
ihejr start up, and succeed one another in the fimcy. 

'Seventhly; It has also been remarked, that dreams 
ought to be soon forgotten, as they are in fact; because 
the state of the brain sufferji great changes in passing 
firom sleep to vigilance. The wildness and inconsistency 
of our dreams render them still more liable to be for. 
•gotten. It is said, that a man may remember his dreams 
best by continuing in the same posture in which he 
dreamt, which, if true, would be a remarkable confirm 
mation of the doctrine of vibrations ; since those which 
take place in the medullary substance of the brain, would 
be least disturbed and obliterated by these means. 

'Eighthly; The dreams which are presented in the 
first part of the night are, for the most part, much 
more confused, irregular, and difficult to be remembered 
than those which we dream towards the morning; and 
these last are often rational to a considerable degree, 
and regulated according to the usual course of our asso- 
ciations. For the brainbegins then to approach to the 
state of vigilance, or that in which the usual associations 
were formed and cemented. However, association has 
some power even in wild and inconsistent dreams. 

' Cordlary I. As the prophecies were, many of them, 
communicated in the way of divine visions, trances, or 
dreamsi, so they bear' many of the foregoing marks of 
dreams. Thua thqr deal chiefly in visible imagery; 
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they abound with apparent impoflsibilities, and deviationi 
from common life, of which yet the prophets take not 
the least notice ; they speak of new things as of fitmiliar 
ones ; they are carried in the spirit from place to place ; 
things requiring a long series of time in real life, are 
transacted in the prophetical visions as soon as seen; they 
ascribe to themselves and others new names, offices, etc; 
everything has a real existence conferred upon it ; there 
are singular combinations of fragments of visible appear- 
ances, and QoA himself is represented in a visible shape, 
which of all things must be most oflfensive to a pious 
Jew. And it seems to me that these and such-like 
criterions might establish the genuineness pf the pro- 
phecies, exclusively of all other evidence. 

' Corollary 2. The wildness of our dreams seems of 
singular use to us, by interrupting and breaking the 
course of our associations. For, if we were always awake, 
some accidental associations would be so much cemented 
by continuance, as that nothing could afterwards diqoin 
them, which would be madness. 

' Corollary 8. A person may form a judgment of the 
state of his bodily health, and of his temperance, by the 
general pleasantness or unpleasantness of his dreams. 
There are also many useful hints relating to the strength 
of our passions deducible from them.' — Obiervatums on 
Mm : hii frame, hi$ duty, and hi$ expectatumi. 
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DBBAICS BEOSIT£D BY TEE SEKSEa 
BEASMUt DAEWIN, M.D., F.E.8. 

'Our sensations of pleasure and pain are experienced 
with great Tivaoitjr in our dreams; and hence all that 
motley group of ideas which are caused by them, called 
the ideas of imagination^ with their various asso« 
dated trains, are in a very ririd manner acted over in 
thesensorium; and these sometimes call into action the 
larger muscles which have been much associated with 
them, — as appears firom the muttering sentences which 
some people utter in their dream, and from the obscure 
barking of sleeping dogs, and the motion of thdr fiset 
and nostrils. 

'Thn perpetual flow of the train of ideas which con- 
stitute our dreams^ and which are caused by painful or 
pleasurable sensation, might at first view be conceived 
to be a useless expenditure of sensorial power. But it 
has been shown, that those motions which are per- 
])etually excited, as those of the arterial sys^m by the 
stimulus of the Uood, are attended \/j a great accumu- 
lation of sensorial power, after they have been some time 
suspended; as the hot fit of fever is the c on se q uence of 
the cold one. Now as these trains of ideas caused by 
sensation are perpetually excited during our waking 
hours, if they were to be suspended in sleep like the 
voluntary motions (which are excited only at intervals 
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during our waking hours), an accumulation of senaorial 
power would follow; and on our awaking a delirium 
would Bupervenej since these ideas caused by sensation 
would be produced with such energy, that we should 
mistake the trains of imagination for ideas excited by 
irritation, — as perpetually happens to people debilitated 
by fevers on their first awaking; for in these fevers 
with debility the general quantiiy of irritation being 
diminished, that of sensation is increased. In like man- 
ner, if the actions of the stomach, intestines, and va- 
rious glands, which are perhaps in part at least caused 
by, or catenated with agreeable sensation, and which 
perpetually exist during our waking hours, were like 
the voluntary motions suspended in our sleep ; the great 
accumulation of sensorial power, which would neces- 
sarily follow, would be liable to excite inflammation in 
them. 

' As the larger muscles of the body are much more 
frequently excited by volition than by sensation, they 
are but seldom brought into action in our sleep ; but the 
ideas of the mind are by habit much more frequently 
connected with sensation than with volition ; and hence 
the ceaseless flow of our ideas in dreams. Every one's, 
experience will teach him this truth, for we daily exert 
much voluntary muscular motion; but few of mankind 
can bear the &tigue of much voluntary thinking. 

'A very curious circumstance attending these our 
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deepbg imaginationB, is, that we seem to receive them 
by the tentet. The musdesy which are aubeervient 
to the external organs of sense, are connected with yoli- 
tion, and cease to act in sleep ; hence the ejelids are 
closed, and the tympanum of the ear relaxed ; and it is 
probable a rimilarity of Toluntary exertion may be 
necesssary for the perceptions of the other nerves of 
sense; for it is observed that the papillse of the tongne 
can be seen to become erected when we attempt to taste 
anything extremely grateful. (Hewson, Exper. Inquir. 
Y. 2, 186; Albani Annot Acad. L. i. c 15.) Add to 
this, that the immediate organs of sense have not ob- 
jects td excite them in the darkness and silence of the 
night; but their nerved of sense, nevertheless, continue 
to possess their perfect activity, subservient to all their 
numerous sensitive connections. This vivacity of our 
nerves of sense, during the time of sleep, is evinced by 
a circumstance which almost ererj one must at some 
time or other have experienced ^ that is, if we sleep in 
the daylight, and endeavour to see some object in our 
dream, the light is extremely painful to our eyes; and 
after repeated struggles, we lament in our sleep that 
we cannot see it In this case I apprehend the eyelid 
is in some degree opened by the vehemence of our sen- 
sations; and the iris, being dilated, the optic nerve 
shows as great or greater sensibility than in our waking 
hoora. 
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' When we are fordUy waked at midnight firom pro- 
fiNUdd sleep, onr qres are modi daaded with the light of 
the candle (ot a minute or two, after there has been snf- 
cient time allowed finr the ccmtraction of the iris; which 
is owing to the accnmnlation of senscnrial power in the 
(ffgan of Tision during its state of less acdritj. Bnt 
when we hare dreamt much of Tisible objects, this accu- 
mulation of sensorial power in the oi^;an of Tision is 
lessened or prerented, and we awake in the morning 
without being daisied with the light, after the iris has 
had time to contract itself. 

'The perpetual mistake in dreams and reveries, where 
our ideas of imagination are attended with a belief 
of the presence of external ofcgects, eridences, beyond a 
doubt, that all our ideas are repetitions of the motions 
of the nerres of sense, by which they were acquired; 
and that this belief is «not, as some late philosophers 
contend, an instinct necessarily connected odIj with our 
perceptions* • • • 

' By this criterion we distinguish our waking firom 
our sleeping hours. We can Toluntarily recdlect our 
sleeping ideas when we are awake, and compare them 
with onr waking (mes; but we cannot in our sleep 
Tduntarily recollect our waking ideas at all. 

' The Tast Tariefy of scenery, novelty of comlmuu 
tion, and distinctness of imagery, are other curious cir- 
cumstances of our sleeping imaginations. The varie^ 
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of soenerjr teems to arise from the superior activity and 
exoellence of our sense of Tision, which in an instant 
nnfiolds in the mind eztensive fields of pleasurable ideas, 
while the other senses collect thdr objects slowly, and 
wiih little combination ; add to this, that the ideas 
which this organ presents us with are more frequently 
connected with our sensation .than those of the other. 

'The great novelty of combination is owing to another 
drcnmstance ; the trains of ideas which are carried on 
in our waking thoughts, arein our dreams dissevered 
in a thousand places by the suspension of volition, and 
the absence of irritative ideas, and are hence perpe- 
tually falling'into new catenations. For the power of 
volition is perpetually exerted during our waking hours 
in comparing our passing trains of ideas with our ac- 
quired knowledge of nature, and thus forms many in- 
termediate links in thdr catenation. And the irritative 
ideas, excited by the stimulus of the objects with which 
we are surrounded, are every moment intruded upon us 
and f<Mrm other links of our unceasing catenations of 
ideas. 

'The absence of the stimuli of external bodies and 
of volition in our dreams, renders the organs of sense 
liable to be more strongly aflbcted by the powers of sen- 
sation and associa t iCTu F6r our desires or aversions, 
or the obtrusions of surrounding bodies, dissever the 
sensitive and associate tribes of ideas in our waking 
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hours by introdacing ihoee of irritation and volition 
amongst them. Hence proceeds the superior distmet- 
ness of pleasurable or painful imagery in our sleep; 
for we recall the figure and the features of a long4ost 
friend, whom we loved, in our dreams with much more 
accuracy and vivacity than in our waking thoughts. This 
circumstance contributes to prove that our ideas of 
imagination are reiterations of those motions of our 
oigans of sense which were excited by external oljects, 
because, while we are exposed to the stimuli of present 
objects, our ideas of absent ol^ects cannot be distinctly 
formed. 

'The rapidity of the succession of transactions in 
. our dreams is almost inconceivable, insomuch that, 
when we are accidentally awakened by the jarring of a 
door, which is opened into our bedchamber, we some- 
times dreama whole history of thieves or fire in the very 
instant of awaking. 

' During the suspension of volition we cannot com- 
pare our other ideas with those of the parts of time 
during which they exist ; that is, we cannot compare 
the imaginary scene which is before us, with those changes 
of it which precede or follow it, because this act of 
comparing requires recollection or voluntary exertion. 
Whereas, in our waking hours, we are perpetually making 
this comparison, and by that means our waking ideas 
we kept consistent with each other by intuitive anak)gy ; 
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but ihit oompari8q^ retards the sucoession of them, by 
oocasioiiiDg their repetition. Add to this, that the 
transaciioiis of our dreams consist chiefly of visible ideas, 
and that a whole history of thieves and fire may be 
beheld in an instant of time, like the figures in a pic- 
ture* 

'As we gain our knowledge of time by comparing the 
present scenery with the past and future, and of place 
by comparing the situations of objects with each other, 
•0 we gain our ideas of consciousness by comparing 
ourselves with the scenery around us, and of identity 
by comparing our present consciousness with our past 
consdonsness ; as we never think of time or place, but 
when we make the comparisons above mentioned, so we 
never think of consciousness but when we compare our 
own existence with that of other objects ; nor of identity, 
but when we compare our present and our past conscious- 
ness. Hence the consciousness of our own existence, and 
of our own identity, is owing to a voluntary exertion of 
our minds; and on that account in our complete dreams 
we neither measure time, are surprised at the sudden 
changes of place, nor attend to our own existence or 
identity, because our power of volition is* suspended. 
But all these drcumstanoes are more or less observable 
in our incomplete ones, for then we attend a little to the 
lapse of time and the changes of place, and to our own 
existence, and even to our identity of person j for a lady 
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seldom dreams that she is a soldier^ or a man that he is 
brought to bed^ ... 

'Two other remarkable circumstances of bur dream- 
ing ideas are their inconsistency, and the tot!jEd absence 
of surprise. Thus we seem to be present at more ex- 
traordinary metamorphoses of animals or trees than are 
to be met with in the fables of antiquity; and appear to 
be transported from place to place, which seas divide, as 
quickly as the changes of scenery in a playhouse, and 
yet are not sensible of their inconsistency, nor in the 
least degree affected with surprise. 

'We must consider this circumstance more minutely. 
In our waking trains of ideas, those that are inconsistent 
with the usual order of nature, so rarely have occurred 
to us, that their connection is the slightest of all others ; 
hence, when a consistent train of ideas is exhausted, we 
attend to the external stimuli that usually surround us, 
rather than to any inconsistent idea which might other- 
wise present itself; and if an inconsistent idea should 
intrude itself, we immediately compare it with the pre- 
ceding one, and voluntarily reject the train it would in- . 
troduoe; this appears in reverie, in which state of the 
mind external stimuli are not attended to, and yet the 
streams of ideas are kept consistent by the efforts of 
volition. But as omr faculty of volition is suspended, 
iand all external stimuli are excluded in sleep, this 
slighter connection of ideas takes plao^ and the teain is 
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•aid to be inoonnstenti that ia^ diaaimilar to the nsoal 
order of nature. 

' But when any eonaistent train of aenaitire or Tolnn- < 
taiy ideaa ia flowing along^ if any external atimnloa 
aflfocta na ao violenily aa to intrude irritative ideaa 
forcibly into the mind, it diannitea the former train of 
ideaa and we are affected with aurpriae. Theae atimnii 
of unnanal energy or novelty not only diannite onr com- 
m<m traina of ideaa, but the traina of mnacular motiona 
alao, which have not been long eatabliahed by habit, and 
diatorb thoae that have. ' Some people bcQome motioii- 
leaa by great aurpriae, the fita of hiccup and of ague 
have often been removed by it^ and it even affecta the 
movementa of the heart and arteriea; but in our aleep 
all external atimuli are excluded, and, in conaequence, 
no aurpriae can exiat. 

'We frequently wake with pleaaure from a dream 
which haa delighted ua, without our being able to recol- 
lect the tranaactiona of it; unleaa, perhapa, at a diatance 
of time, aome analogoua idea may introduce afreah thia 
forgotten train : and in our waking reveriea we aome- 
timea for a moment loae the train of thought, but'con- 
tinue to feel the glow of pleaaure or the depreaaion of 
apirita it occaaioned; whilat at other timea we can re- 
trace with eaae theae hirtoriea of our reveriea and dreama. 

'The above explanation of aurpriae throwa light upon 
thia anbject When we are auddenly awakened by any 
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violeiit stimulus, the surprise totally disunites the train 
of our sleeping ideas from those of our waking ones; 
but if we gradually awake this does not happen, and we 
readily unravel the preceding trains of imagination.'— 
2So(mamia : Of Sleep ; or the laws cf Organic Uft, 

^ UKOONSOIOUS KEFLEX ACTION. 
ROBBBT DUNN| 7.E.C.S. 

^ After the mind has been pondering over the per* 
plenties of a difficult subject of thought, that the otf/o- 
maiie or uncoMtAoiue reflex action of the intellectual and 
reflecting organs should, during a period of repose- 
that of profound sleep— tftH>/f;e clear idea$ and new deve* 
lopmenie of thought in connection with the subject, may 
be truly wonderful ; but is it more wonderful that du- 
ring sleep, when tho controlling influence of volition is 
suspended, a mathematical problem should be solved, 
than that a poetical fragment like the ^' Eubla Khan '' of 
Coleridge should be composed ? Condorcet saw in his 
dreams the final stage of a difiScult calculation which 
had puzsled him during the day ; and Condillac, when 
engaged in his ^' Cours d'£tude," frequentiy developed 
and finished a subject in his dreams, which he had' 
broken oflf before retiring to rest. Coleridge says of him- 
self, that his fragment '' Eubla Khan '' was composed 
during sleep, ^' the images rising up before him as things, 
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^ with a parallel production of the corresponding ezpres- 
sionsy without any sensation or consdentioosness of ef. 
fyrW The imagination, it is true, is prone to ran riot 
when the controlling influence of the will is withdrawn, 
and, as in dreamsi— 

" To jom a medl^ of diijointed things, 
A oonrt of oobblerst or s mob of kings." 

'At all times, indeed, the imaginative are less ame* 
naUe to the dominion of volition than are the reoioning 
proee$$e$; but stilly we. must bear in mind the mental 
relations of the imaginative faculty and the reason- 
ing 4powers.' — An Bsiajf an PhytMogical Piychohgy. 



YOUnOS WITHOUT POWES. 
DUOALD STEWART. 

' My fundamental principle with respect to the state 
of the mind in sleep is, not that the power qfvoUiian is 
then suspended, but that the i^fluenee qf the vntl over 
the fiumlties both of mind and body is then interrupted. 
I mention this chiefly in order to mark the difierence 
between my doctrine and that maintained in Dr. Dar- 
win's ' Zoonomia.' According to this ingenious writer, 
'^ the power of volition is totally suspended in perfisct 
sleep.'' C Zoonomia,' vol. i. p. 816.) " In the ineuiui/' 
heobservesy '* the deebre of moving the body is painfnUy 
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exerted^ but the power tjf moving it, or voJUian, is inca- 
pable of action till we awake/' (p. 288.) Would he 
not have stated the fact more correctly if he had said 
that voKlion is painfully exerted^ but that the power of 
moving the body is suspended? In the very accurate 
phraseology of Mr. Locke^ ** volition is an act of the 
mindj knowingly exerting that dominion it takes itself 
to have over any part of the man, by employing it in, 
or withholding it from any particular action/' This act 
of the mind Dr. Darwin expresses by the word duire, — 
an indistinctness still extremely common among meta- 
physical writers, although it was long ago remarked and 
censured by the eminent author just quoted : — *' I find/' 
says Lockci " the will often confounded with desire, and 
one part for the other, and that by men who would not 
willingly be thought not to have very distinct notions 
of things, and not to have written very clearly about 
them.'' ('Essay on Human Understanding,' book ii« 
0. 21, s. 80.)'— Works qf Dugald Stewart. 

AOXIYITY OF PABTICULAB OBGAKS. 
DB. J. C. SPURSHBIM. 

'Watching is called the state wherein the will can 
put in action the organs of the intellectual faculties, of 
the five senses, and of voluntary motion ; but it is im- 
possible to define watching as the state wherein all these 

VOL. I. s 
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organs are active, for it cannot happen that all the 
faculties are active at the same time; all organs, being 
fatigued, take rest, and this state of rest is sleep ; but 
any particular organ, or even several organs, may be 
active while the other organs rest ; then the peculiar 
sensations or ideas which result from this particular 
activity constitute that which is called dreamt, which 
are more or less complicated according to the number 
of the active organs.' — Outline$ qf the Ph^iiognamieal 
Byitem qfDn. OM and Sjmrzheim. 



DBBAMS A PABTIAL WAKIKG OF AJ^ICAL UFE. 
XOBBRT DUNOLISON, M.D. 

'The causes of imperfect or incomplete sleep, and 
hence of dreams, are various. The fact of the different 
organs of the animal functions hsving their distinct 
periods of waking and rest, would induce us to suppose 
that it ought not to be always equally profound and 
durable; yet there are individuals whose sleep is nearly 
complete throughout, but they are not many. The pre- 
vious occupation of the sleeper exerts great influence. 
If it have been of a fiitiguing nature, all the fiumlties 
rest equally long and soundly; but if the fatigue extend 
beyond the due point, a degree of excitability of the 
brain is left which renders it extremely liable to be 
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aroused. In thia way we understand why dreams should 
bear upon subjects that have long occupied the mind in 
its waking state, the tension of the mind on those sub- 
jects having left considerable excitability as respects 
them, and a disposition to resume them under the 
slightest irritation. The presence or absence of irritants 
— external or intemal^xerts likewise a great effect on 
the soundness of sleep and the formstion of dreams. The 
stillness of the night and the absence of light are hence 
favourable to repose ; the position, too, must be one de- 
void of constraint, and the couch soft and equable, and 
especially such as the individual has been accustomed to 
use. Sleep is impracticable in a badly-made bed ; and 
every one must have experienced the antisoporific in- 
fluence of a strange bed, the arrangement of which, as 
to sixe, pillows, etc., differs from that to which he has 
been habituated. * It is not, however, by external irritants 
that the sleep is usually disturbed. The state of the 
system itself may react upon the brain, and give occasion 
to broken sleep, and to dreams of the most turbulent 
character. Irritations, existing in the viscera, are fre- 
quently the cause of dreams, in children more especially ; 
and a hearty supper, especially if of materials difficult 
of digestion, may bring on the whole train of symptoms 
that characterize nightmare. In like manner, anything 
that impedes the action of the functions of respiration, 
drculation, etc., may occasion the wildest phantanea. 

S9 
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All these internal impressions are more rividly per- 
ceived for jthe reasons already stated. The nenrons sys- 
tern is no longer excited by the ordinary impressions 
from the external senses ; and if the internal impressions 
be insufficient to prevent sleep altogether, they may ex« 
cite dreams. • • • 

^ In the explanation of the cause of dreaming, we have 
the most plaosible application of the theory of Gall re- 
garding the plurality of organs in the brain. Every 
explanation, indeed, takes for granted that certain facul- 
ties are suspended whilst others are active. Gall's view* 
is, that during sleep particular organs of animal lifo. 
enter into activity, and hence that the perceptions and 
ideas which depend on these organs, awake; but, in 
such case, their activity takes place without any influence 
of the will ; — that when one organ only is in activity, the 
dream is simple : the dreamer caresses the object of his 
affection ; he hears melodious music, or fights his enemies, 
according as this or that orgeai is exercising its functions ; 
^that the greater the number of organs in activity at 
the same time, the more confused or complicated will 
be the dream, and the greater the number of extrava- 
gances ; — ^that, when the organs are exhausted bywatch- 
ing and labour, we generally do not dream during the 
first hours of sleep, unless the brain is extremely irri- 
table ; but in proportion as the organs get rid of their 
•«8iirlssFoiietkMisdaCervssn,*iLM6. nuris,]886. 
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fatiguCi they are more disposed to enter into activity^ 
and hence, near the time for waking, we dream more and 
with greater vivacity. ''Dreaming, consequently/^ he 
condudes, " is only a state of partial waking of animal 
life ; or, in other words, an involuntary activity of certain 
organs, whilst others are resting.'' ^^^Hutnan Phymlogy. 



PBOGBESSIYE OOMPLIOATIONS. 
ANDREW CARMICHABL, IC.B.I.A. 

'In the gradual progress from intense sleep, when 
there can be no dream, to the moment of perfect vigi- 
lance, see what occurs. The first cerebral organ that 
awakes enters on the train of thinking connected with 
its faculty, — some kind of drbam is the result; as oigan 
after organ awakes, the dream becomes more vivid, and 
as the number of active organs increases, so does the 
complication of dreams ; and if all the internal organs 
are awake, the man is still asleep until his waking senses 
bring him into direct communication with the world.'— 
A Memoir qf the lift and PhUoiophy of Spurzhem. 

PHBEKOLOGIOAL ANALYSIS. 
BOBSBT MAONISH, M.D. 

'Following the bent of their waking idiosyncraay. 
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penons who have a strong passion for music often 
dream of singing and composing melodies; and the 
ideas of some of our finest pieces are said to have been 
communicated to the mnsician in his sleep. A mathe- 
matician, in like manner, is often engaged in the solu- 
tion of problems, and has bis brain full of Newton, 
Elder, Euclid, and Laplace ; while a poet is occupied in 
writing verses, and in deliberating upon the strains of 
such bards as are most familiar to his spirit. To speak 
phrenologically, if the faculty of Size is large, then ma- 
terial images, more than sounds or abstractions, possess 
the soul, and ererjthing is magnified to unnatural di- 
menttons ; if Cohur be fully developed, whatever is pre- 
sented to the mental eye is brilliant and gaudy, and the 
person has probably the idea of rich paintings, shining 
flowers, or varied landscapes ; should LocaUiy predomi- 
nate, he is carried away to distant lands, and beholds 
more extraordinary sights than Cook, Parry, or Frank- 
lin ever described. An excess of Cauiiou$ne$$ will in- 
spire him with terror; an excess of Seff*e$teem causes 
him to be placed in dignified situations ; while Imita'^ 
tian may render him a mimic or a player ; Lamguagt, a 
wrangler or philologist ; 8ecretipene$$, a deceiver; ^- 
qm»Uweme$$, a thief. In a word, whatever propensities, 
faculties, or passions are strongest in the mind, will, in 
most cases, manifest themselves more vigorously than the 
others in dreams; and where a fiioulty is ytarj weak it 
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will scarcely manifest itself at alL Thus, one person who 
has'lai^ T\i9ie and small CauioUiy, will indulge in 
music, but never in ascertaining the nature of cause and 
effect; while another, with a contrary disposition of 
organs, may attempt to reason upon abstract truths in 
dreamsy while music will never once intrude into the 
temple of his thoughts. It is but fair to state, however, 
that the compositions, the reasonings, and the poems 
which we concoct at this time are generally of a veiy ab« 
surd description; and how admirable soever they may 
have appeared, their futility is abundantly evident when 
we awake.' — PhUoMophy qf Sleep. 



PHSBKOLOar DOES NOT BXPLAIK ALL DBBAMS. 
BDWABD BINNS, M.D. 

' Reminiscent dreams are explicable on the principles 
of phrenology as taught by the disciples of Oall ; and 
did all dreams admit even of this qualified explanation, 
there would be no difficulty in adopting the phrenolo- 
gical theory wholly, as I have done partially in the text. 
But phrenology only explains those which can be traced 
to some past action or motion of the brain, or, in a 
word, reduces the causes of dreams to recollection of 
events or memory, and leaves all others unexplained.'— . 
Anatomy qfSUq^ ; Appendix. 
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A 8SFTENABY SCALE. 
ANDREW CABMICHABL, 1C.R.I.A. 

'There is no difficulty in comprehending Dr. Spurs- 
heim's derelopment of the nature of dreaming; and if 
we are acquainted with the inadequate theories of his 
predecessors, to comprehend his explanation is but an 
easy step to its unqualified adoption. It accounts for 
everj phenomenon connected with the subject, hitherto 
unexplained. If the whole brain is locked up in sleep, 
there is no dream. If a portion of it is emancipated, 
thoughts peculiar to that portion arise, and those 
thoughts are dreams. The mechanic's imagination may 
rove among machinery ; the mathematician may solve 
a problem; the orator pour forth unstudied eloquence ; 
the poet, unpremeditated Terse ; the wit, delectable jests, 
the musician, unprecedented harmony; yet this does not 
always occur, but occasionally. If the peculiar organ 
happens to be asleep, there is no music, no wit, no 
poetry, no oniorj, no mathematics, no mechanics, — a 
different fiumlty may be active, and these individuals 
may wander through inextricable difficulties, or fly be« 
fore wild beasts, or combat with enraged assailants, or 
dissolve m a cold sweat at the frightful visit of some 
spectre from the grave. It is not because theorgan may 
have been frequently or recently exercised, that it is em- 
ployed in a dream^ it is simply because it has escaped from 
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the trammels of sleep which still envelope the remainder 
of the brain^ or at least the senses^ which open a com- 
mnnication with the external worlds and supply the only 
means by which we are informed whether similar ob- 
jects of thought are realities or illusions. This theory, 
therefore, explains why we sometimes have dreams and 
are sometimes without them ; why we sometimes dream 
on the subject most familiar to our reflections, and some- 
times ramble into the most unaccountable fancies; and 
lastly, why happiness and misery are occasionaUy the 
companions of our sleep, according as peculiar organs 
are greatly afiected or rudely agitated by the thoughts 
which engage them,— pleasure frequently losing itself in 
pain, as the mental disturbance increases, till at length 
the accumulating uneasiness trespasses on the sensorium, 
or the very organ of sense, when, suddenly awaking, we 
find an unexpected relief from our griefs, vexatious, and 
terrors. 

'A dream must, therefore, be the necessary con- 
sequence of any portion of the brain being awake, 
while the senses are asleep ; and the question naturaUy 
occurs, are the senses ever awake while the brain is 
asleep, and if so, what is the consequence? Certainly 
not the perception of external things, because the sen- 
sorium being involved with the remainder of the brain 
in sleep, the rays of light would merely fall upon the 
retina, and the Tibrations of the air on the auditory 
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apparatus without oonTeying anj further the sensations 
of eolour or sound. But if those sensories and other 
limited portions of the brain were awake with the or- 
gans of sense, the obvious and natural eonsequenoe is 
actually one of very oommon occurrence. The active 
organs continue to think, but their thoughts do not ap- 
pear to be dreams, because our communication with the 
external world by means of our senses prevents this 
phenomenon ; but, at the same time, we are sensible 
that we are, to use a common expression, half awake 
and half asleep; and there are few individuals who 
have not frequently indulged themselves in the luxury 
of observing the gradual departure of their slum- 
bers, and the renewsl of their active and proper ex- 
istence. 

'Yet, possibly, if the organ of a single sense is awake, 
as for example that of hearing or feeling, its effects 
may not be altogether complete,rlnit so far merdy as to 
satisfy us of the illusory natu^^bf our internal percep- 
tions; and then we are ena^ed to account for the ex« 
traordinaiy circumstance JU dreamimg that we are 
drtommg. ^ 

' These several predicaments, therefore, present no less 
than seven diflferent states of sleeping and waking : — 1« 
When the e$Uir$ train and nervaui iyitem are buried in 
sleq^ and then there is a total exempti<m from dream- 
ing. 
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' 2. When wvne of the mental wrgane are. awake, and 
aU the $en$ee are asleep; then dreams ooenr which seem 
to be realities. If among these busy organs should be 
one or two whose peculiar powers and affections will 
readily occur to the admirers of the organic theory, 
their disturbances, whether occasioned by disorder of 
the digestive functions or any other cause, will suffi- 
ciently account for uneasy dreams, frightful visions, and 
oppressive nightmares. 

'8. When the above-mentioned conditions exist, and 
the nervee qf voluntary motion are also in a state of wake- 
fulness, then may occur the rare phenomena of somnam- 
bulism. 

'4. When one cfthe eensee is awake with some of the 
mental orffone, then we may be conscious during our 
dream of its illusory nature; and if the nervee qf volun^ 
tary motion concur, somnambulism may also accompany 
these circumstances. 

' 6. When some of the mental organs are asleep and 
two or. more senses awake, then we can attend to ex- 
ternal impressions, and notice the gradual departure of 
our slumber, — ^a state in which we consider oursdvea 
neither awake nor asleep. 

'6. When we are totally awake and in the full enjoy- 
ment of all our faculties and powers. 

* 7. When under these circumstances we are so in- 
timatdy occupied by our mental operations as that we ' 
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do not attend to the impressions of external oljects ; and 
then onr rererie deludes ns like a dreion. 

' Thns as the process of assimilation ceases to operate, 
on^ portion after another of the brain and nervous 
system is restored to a state of vigilance and energy ; 
and thus the verification of this conjecture^ in conjunc- 
tion with the explanations afforded bj the organic theoryi 
will be fully adequate to remove all that has been obscure 
and inexplicable in these mysterious phenomena.' — Essay 
am Dreaming; including cat^ectwres am the praximate 
cause qf sleep. 

TEE OBOAHIO THBOBY BBPUDIATED. 

' The human mind is considered, in most of the systems 
of philosophy^ to be composed of a certain number of 
fundamental powers or elementary faculties, from whose 
separate and combined action result all the phenomena 
of thought and feeling. These powers the phrenologists 
have endeavoured to refer each to its appropriate and 
distinct organ in the brain. Perfect sleep is supposed 
to be a suspension of activity, by natural causes, of all 
these powers, and, of course, a suspension of all thought 
and feeling. Whether there is any such thing as perfect 
sleep, in this sense, may be doubtful; though we have 
been accustomed to think there probably is. On such a 
tulgeo^ we can have cmly the evidence of some loose 
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reasoning from analogy. Consciousnesa^ in the form of 
remembrance, is silent, and ever must be in a case like 
the present, when if there be any mental action at all, 
it is too feeble to leave durable impressions, or to be re- 
called by memory. The common metaphysical argu* 
ments, both pro and contra, which are adduced to give 
greater certainty to this question, we hold to be worth 
just — nothing. 

' The prevailing theory of dreaming supposes that the 
fundamental faculties go to sleep, not simultaneously but 
one by one, and in succesuon, and that the incoherence of 
our sleeping thoughts results from the want of balance in 
the mind thus occasioned ; one set of faculties continuing 
iu action, while another set, which is usually associated 
with it, and whose joint action is essential to the perfec- 
tion and truth of our ideas, is buried in the torpor of sleep. 
This theory looks extremely plausible at first sight, and 
on a superficial view, — and, when considered only in the 
abstract, will even bear some scrutby ; but the worst of 
it is, it utterly fails to account for faeU. One of two 
things is certain : either the theory in question is with* 
out truth or foundation in nature,— or, in other words, 
is a pure fiction,— or we have nothing like a true analysis 
and classification of the powers of the mind, and have 
therefore no rule by which to test it and determine its 
just claims to belief. In dther case, the theory is prao- 
tically worthless. Even the phrenological form of it^— 
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that form which asngns a distinct cerebral organ to each 
apedal Acuity, — about which certain dreamy enthusiasts 
talk so pompously, can scarcely be considered an im- 
provement We can tell the phrenologists, (a dass of 
men for whom we entertain a particular respect, notwith- 
standing the intolerable quackery of a set of itinerant 
vagabonds, calling themselves lecturers, who claim fellow- 
ship with them) and we tell them for their special in- 
formation: — ^Tou must entirely remodel your classifi- 
cation of the mental faculties, before your science will 
serve to illustrate the phenomena of dreaming. We 
have often, in order to stop the mouth of cavillers, and 
to make our set of experiments complete, adopted your 
arrangement, as possibly the correct one, and then have 
faithfully applied the theory of dreaming, which has 
been under consideration and which you adopt, to the 
solution of our own sleeping thoughts, and have as 
uniformly found ourselves bewildered and lost, — ^fast 
anchored, and far from shore in a "continent of mud/' 
The result has been the same, whatever arrangement has . 
been adopted. Our feet stick fi^t in whatever direction 
th^ are turned. It is impossible to proceed, and floun- 
cing only nnks us deeper in the mire. We are com- 
pelled, then, either to rcgect all the systems of mental 
philosophy whidi have ever been invented, or to dis- 
card the notbn that the fiMmlties go to sleep in suooes- 
«m, as a dumsra; and, as it is not natural to forsake a 
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philoflopliy which is supported at least by $ame proofs in 
order to receive an hypothesis which is sustained by none, 
and which, in the present state of our knowledge, must re- 
main a pure abstractioni we prefer the latter alternative. 
^ We do not deny that the hypothesis in question is 
countenanced by some facts, which, by the superficial^ 
might be accounted as proofs. The external senses do 
certainly seem to fidl asleep and awake in succession ; 
the sight first (it has been said), then taste, smell, hear- 
ing, and touch, — all in regular order ; and these faculties 
very commonly continue dosed to impressions, while 
the others are busy in the dreaming occupations of 
the night. These facts, open to common observation, 
have doubtless given rise to the supposition that all the 
fiumlties foUow the same law. But if we take a broader 
view of the subject, — ^if we go from the surface to the 
depths of the mind, — ^we shall be at once convinced of 
the limited application of this law. True, if we confine 
ourselves to reasoning abstractedly in the case, leaving 
entirely out of view the facts we would explain, we can 
get on well enough; but the moment we come to em- 
ploy ourselves about realities, peiplexity assails us, and 
progress is at an end. Take any classification of the 
mental powers you please, and see if the phenomena of 
dreaming, as they occur in the interior of the mind, can 
be explained by this law of senses. Is memoiy a 
fundamental faculty? And will the supposition that 
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memory fidls to uleep earlier than the other faculties, 
give to our deeping vagaries the consistency and truth 
of waking thoughts P But memory is evidently exer* 
cised as well in our dreams as at other times* Take 
judgment, reason, imagination, association, volition, 
taste, or any of the affections, or any of the long list 
of fiumlties enumerated by Oall, and test the theory of 
dreaming which has been under examination. Why 
have not the advocates of this theory tested its claims to 
belief, and afterwards presented us with the results, in- 
stead of merely proclaiming and asserting its truth, as 
seems to have been the uniform practice? We have 
thus tested it over and over again. Our opinion of its 
merits the reader already knows. The truth is, in 
dreaming, as in waking, all the internal f^ulties seem 
to be called into action, either simultaneously, or 
successively, or interruptedly, according to the subject- 
matter of thought; and the former state differs from 
* the latter, not so much in the torpitude* of one set of 
faculties, and the continued action of another, as in Ihe 
irregular action of the whole. We judge, reason, and 
remember, in both cases; but in the first we -judge, 

*It IS true, soma of these powers may be in attate of relativo 
torpor in oor dreamsy aotiiig with Isss of their seoustomad vigour 
and 6Sie» bat this is no more than is lisble to h^>pen at anytime 
during the msditatioos and imsginations of the day. There are 
few solijecti that employ the thoughts, whioh admit of the cqasl 
and uninterrupted operation of all the fiieultios. 
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reason and remember falaely. We conceive and ima- 
gine as well in onr dreams as at other times, bnt onr 
conceptions and imaginations are strangely confused 
and distorted. In the visions of sleep, the taste, the 
appetite, and affections are chan^. We have new 
desires, we love and hate, and fear new objects, and 
without adequate cause. The moral sense is perverted. 
We approve where we should disapprove, and the con- 
trary. Truth and falsehood, reality and fiction, are 
mingled in the wildest confusion. New principles of 
association are developed, and regulate the successions 
of our ideas. The play of the faculties is disordered, both 
as to time of action and mode of action. A given power 
is called into exercise wheh it should not be, and, vice 
verid, remains at rest when it should be exercised, etc. 

'This sort of irregularity seems to be a usual charac- 
teristic of dreams, but they are not regular even in this. 
Sometimes the balance of the mind, and the natural and 
harmonious relation of all its parts, seem to be perfectly 
preserved. It is then that our thoughts are as coherent 
and just, as in the period of wakefulness. Witness the ex- 
temporaneous performances of the sleeping preacher. Wit- 
ness the instances of persons composing speeches, poems, 
etc., and solving mathematical problems in their sleep ; 
and when the train of thought has been recovered, finding 
it singularly happy (often original}, connected, and just. 

' It is not a little remarkable that persons in their sleep 

VOL. I. T 
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(and in other iniUnoes in which the brain is under ex- 
dtementy as mania, the delirium of fever, eta) some- 
times show themselves capable of mental efforts, which, 
in point of argument, taste, and the requisites of good 
composition and execution, entirely surpass anything to 
which they are known to be equal at other times. Such 
persons, at such times, seem to rise far above the level 
of their natures. Powers and gifts which they were 
supposed never to have possessed, are suddenly brought 
into exorcise. To vulgar minds, in &ct, they seem to 
be inspired. Ignorant persons will converse with great 
propriety. Those who know little of music will sing 
delightfully. Their conceptions are quick. The con- 
nections and relations of things are caught at a glance. 
The judgments are rapid. The memory seems to hdve 
acquired new vigour. Events which have long been for- 
gotten, scenes of former life which have gradually 
&ded away and finally disappeared in the distance, are 
brought up once more to the mind, and represented 
there with all their original truth and freshness. All this, 
we need not say, is the consequence of cerebral irritation. 
^Though the mind in our dreams, and in instfmces of 
somnambulism, seems sometimes to act in a rq;ular and 
connected manner, it very rarely does so for a long 
period at a time, and perhaps never in refisrence to dif- 
ferent and unrelated trains of thoughts passing through 
it in suc ces s io n. Its tendenqr to fly off and revel in 
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the extravaganoe of fiction is almost iooessant and irre- 
sistible. It has a fondness for the ridicnions, the impos- 
sible, and the absurd, which is constantly gratified. * It is 
for ever under the influence of some fisdse impressicm 
which leads to error and extravagance. 

'The preceding remarks, we trust, will be sufficient to 
show that the distinction between our sleeping and our 
waking thoughts does not consist in that which has com- 
monly been supposed — ^in the quiescence or torpitode 
of one set of faculties, and the continued activity of 
another. All this we say in reference to the internal 
powers. The senses, it is true, do not, as a general rule, 
take part in our dreams ; but this law of the senses 
should not, except for better reasons than we are able to 
find, be extended to the interior of the mind. Not even 
are the senses always asleep during the mental occupa- 
tions of the night. They are sometimes either part or 
all of them fully awake, and take as active a share in 
whatever is to be done as any of the faculties.' — Ckri$* 
tioH Spectator, vol. vii. Newhaven, April 18S5, 

THE WILL IN DSEAlia 

' For our part we do not see why the will is not as 
truly active in our dreams as at other times. Those 
specific mental acts which are the invariable antecedents 
or causes of muscular motion, and which, more appro- 
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pmtdy than anj other dass of mental operations, come 
under the appellation of Will, are nndonbtedly and in* 
deed almost continually put forth in the dreaming state. 
We use our hands (or seem to do so), we walk, we run, 
we speak, we are even busy actors in the scenes in which 
we conceive ourselves to be engaged. It is true, all this 
time we are perfectly motionless, lying prostrate upon 
our beds; but we will, nevertheless, all these muscular 
acts. That is to say^ we go through all the menial part 
of the process which is concerned in those acts, though 
the mechanical part of it — that which properly consti- 
tutes molUm — does not foUow. This is the general 
&ct : though there is the long list of cases occurring in 
every variety of form, which come under the head of 
somnambulism and its modifications, in which there is 
not only will, but obedience to will, or motion. In 
such cases, we execute the various bodily movements 
just as we do when awake, evincing to all the entire 
poss e ss i on of the power in question, and ako that the 
relation between this power and the muscular motion is 
unbroken/ — Ckri$lian Speeiatcr, voL viL Newhaven, 
April, 1885. 

JUCMXMBBAKOX OV DBBAM8. 
JOHW C COLQUHOUN. 

' Sleep appears to be the natural state of repose of the 
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corporeal organism. I say of tbe corporeal organism, 
because it cannot be conceived that the soul itself— the 
immaterial principle— ever sleeps, otherwise it were not 
sleep, but death. In dreaming, we occasionally peroei?e 
the soul — ^the immaterial and inorganic principle- 
struggling, as it were, to manifest its independent ac- 
tiyity without the cooperation of the bodily organs. It 
is probable, if not certain, that all sleep is accompanied 
with dreaming, that is, with the exercise of spiritual 
energy; but in the case of the soundest sleep, these 
dreams — the manifestations of this spiritual activity — 
are not remembered ; there has been no co-operation of 
the corporeal organs, and, therefore, no adequate im- 
pression has been made upon the material part of our 
constitution; in like manner, as we have seen that the 
operations performed, and the conversations held, in the 
state of perfect somnambulism, when the sensibility of 
the corporeal organs is altogether suspended, are en* 
tirdy forgotten when the individual awakes, and is re- 
stored to his natural state. In sleep, the corporeal 
organs are merdy more or less profoundly dormant, but 
still sensible to external impressions, when sufficiently 
strong to affect them. It appears to be only when the 
natural sleep is unsound or disturbed, that the dreamt 
are remembered, and that they recur to the reooUection 
with more or less distinctness, in proportion to the de« 
gree in which the material organs have been affiscted. 
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The soand deeper declares he nerer dreams; that is to 
say, he has no recoUection of hanng dreamt, his sleep 
having been so profound. On the other hand, the un- 
sound sleeper continually dreams, and he has also a dis- 
tinct recollection of his nocturnal rereries when awake. 
This circumstance proves that the corporeal organs have 
only been in a state of partial or imperfect repose. 

' Upon the same principles, too, we may explain the 
frequently fantastic, absurd, and incoherent nature of 
our dreams. The union and harmony between the soul 
and the body, -although not actually dissolved, is par> 
tially interrupted by sleep; the latter is no longer 
ca'paUe of co-operating effectually with the former. 
Hence, in imperfect sleep, when the sensibility is en- 
feebled but not annihilated, the soul is still encumbered 
by the psrtial wakefulness of the body, and, at the same 
time, for the same reason, it is incapable of freely ex- 
erting its own independent energies. On the other 
hand, when the sleep is profound, when the corporeal 
sensibility is completely dormant, the energies of the 
soul are set at liberty, and freely exercised, without any 
co-operation or control of the body, but of this exercise 
there can be no recollection in the waking state, because, 
as formerly observed, no adequate impression has been 
made upon any material organ.' — Isi$ Revelata : an In* 
qmrjf into the Origin, Progreu, and Present State qf 
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CHAPTER VI, 
MISCELLANEOUS PHENOMENA. 

POSnO FBBSOKALITT OF DREAMS. 
OVID. 

Ik the eleveuth book of his 'Metamorphoses/ Ovid for- 
nishes us with a poetical account of dreams which, at 
was to be expected, he represents as personal. The 
occasion is this : — Ceyx was a king of Trachinia, and 
brother to Dedalion, by whose death and that of his 
niece Chione, he was affected with an almost lethargic 
melancholj. To recover from this he went to Claros 
to consult the oracle of Apollo, and was shipwrecked 
on his return. Juno now kindly sends Iris to the god 
of sleep, who, at her request, dispatches Morpheus to 
Haloyone, the unconscious widow of Ceyx, to inform her 
in a dream of the death of her husband. 
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^Father Sleep, out of the multitude of bis thousand 
•only raises Morpheus, a ikilful artist, and an imitator 
of any ktmum shape. No one more dexterously than he 
mimics the gait and the countenance, and the mode of 
speaking; he adds the dress, too, and the words most 
commonly used by any one. But he imitates men only ; 
for another one becomes a wild beast, becomes a bird, 
or becomes a serpent, with its lengthened body; this 
one the gods aboTe call Icelos; the tribe of mortals, 
Phobetor. There is likewise a third, master of a di£ferent 
art, called Phantasos ; he deverly changes ki$H$e{f into 
earth and stone and water and a tree, and all those 
things which are destitute of life. These are wont, by 
night, to show their features to kings and to generals, 
while others wander amid the people and the common* 
alty. These, Sleep, the aged god, passes by, and selects 
Morpheus alone from all his brothers, to execute the 
commands of the daughter of Thaumas ; and again he 
both drops his head, sunk in languid drowsiness, and 
shrinks back within the k^y couch.' 



THE «I8LAin> OV I>BIAM&* 
LVCIAN. 

Lucian gives us an ingenious description of an ^Island 
of Dreamsi,' to which the access is obtained by the Ha?en 
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of Sleep. The island is covered by a forest of poppies and 
mandragora, and full of owls and bats, the only birds to 
be found there. In the midst is a river which flows only 
by night. The walls of the city are very lofty, and their 
colours various and changeful as those of the rainbow. 
There are four gates, one of iron and another of earth, 
by which frightful and melancholy dreams make their 
exit The two others are of horn and of ivory, and it is 
by these that the city is entered. Sleep is the king of 
the island ; and Night is its divinity. The inhabitants 
are dreams, of whom the forms and the aspects are dis- 
similar. Some are well-favoured and of a captivating 
appearance; others are hideous and misshapen. The ^ 
former are richly clothed in purple and gold, as mo- 
narohs on the stage; the latter are miserably poor and 
apparelled in rags. 



SBASOKINa WOBTHLESS, 
J. mOller, m.d. 

'Sometimes we reason more or less correctly in 
dreams. We reflect on problems, and rejoice in their 
solution. But on awaking from such dreams, the seem- 
ing reasoning is frequently found to be no reasoning at 
all, and the solution of the problem, over which we had 
rgoiced, to be mere nonsense. Sometimes we dream 
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that anodier penon proposes an enigma ; that we cannot 
solfo itj^and that others are equally incapable of doing 
so; but that the person who proposed it himself gives 
the explanation. We are astonished at the solution 
which we had so long laboured in vain to find. If we 
do not immediately awake, and afterwards reflect on this 
proposition of an enigma in our dream, and on its ap« 
parent solution, we think it wonderful ; but if we awake 
immediately after the dream, and are able to compare 
the answer with the question, we find that it was mere 
nonsense. I have, it least, several times observed it in 
my own case.' — EkmenU qf Phymology. 



TABI0U8 CHABAOTBSISTIGS OV DBBAMS. 
JOHN ABBBCROMBIB, M.D. 

' It has been alleged that we never dream of objects 
which we have not seen. On this I cannot decide; but 
we certainly dream of things in combinations in which 
they never occurred to us. Our dreams appear to be 
very much influenced by the intensi^ of our conbeptions, 
and, in this respect, there is great variety in regard to 
the objects of the different senses. Our most vivid con* 
ceptions are certainly of olgects of sight; and they 
appear to be much less distinct in regard to tastes, 
smdls, and even sounds. Accordingly, I think dreams 
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are chiefly occupied with objects of sight; and I am not 
sure that we dream of tastes, or smells^ or even of sounds, 
except when a sound actually takes place. This, indeed, 
only applies to simple sounds, for we actually dream of 
persons sfieaking to us, and of understanding what they 
say, — ^but I am not sure that this is necessarily acoom* 
panied with a conception of sound, I am informed by 
a friend, who is a keen sportsman, that he often dreams 
of being on shooting excursions; that he starts his 
game, and points his gun, but never succeeds in firing 
it. It sometimes seems to miss fire, but in general there 
appears to be something wrong with the lock, so that it 
cannot be moved. A gentleman, mentioned by Dr. 
Darwin, had been for thirty years so deaf that he could 
be conversed with only by writing, or by forming letters 
with the fingers. He assured Dr. Darwin, that he never 
dreamed of persons conversing with him except by the 
fingers or in writing, and that be never had the impres- 
sion of hearing them speak. Two persons who had long 
been blind also informed him, that they never dreamed 
of visible objects since the loss of their sight. Mr. Bew, 
however, in the ' Manchester Memoirs,' mentions a blind 
gentleman who dreamed of the figure, though he could 
not distinguish the varieties, of the human countenance ; 
and Smellie mentions of Dr. Blacklock, who had lost his 
sight at the age of a few months, that in his dreams he 
had a distinct impression of a sense which he did not 
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yonem when awake. He described his sensations by 
saying that when awake there were three ways by which 
he ooold distinguish persons, namely, — by hearing them 
speak^ by feeling the head and shoulders^ and by at« 
tending to the sound and manner of their breathing. 
In his dreams^ however, he had a vivid impression of 
objects in a manner distinct from any of these modes. 
He imagined that he was united to them by a kind of 
distant contact^ which was effected by threads or strings 
pasring firom their bodies to his own. 

' On a similar principle^ probably, we may explain the 
fibct that dreams refer chiefly to persons or events which 
we have actually seen, though they are put into new 
oombinations; and that we more rarely dream of objects 
of simple memory unless they have been strongly asso- 
dated with some object of conception. Thus we seldom 
dream of events or characters in ancient history. Dr. 
Beattie, indeed, mentions having dreamed of crossing 
the Alps with Hannibal; but such dreams^ I think, are 
very rare. It would be curious to observe their occur- 
renoe, and to trace the train that leads to them. 

' It appears, then, that the mental operatidns which 
take, place in dreaming consist chiefly of old conceptions 
and old associations, following one another according to 
some principle of succession over which we have no con- 
troL But there are facts on reoord Which show mental 
ope r atio n s in dreams of a much more intellectnal oha- 
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racter. Many people have been conscioua of something 
like compoaition in dreams. Dr. Gregory mentions that 
thoughts which sometimes occurred to him in dreams, 
and even the particular expressions in which they were 
conveyed, appeared to him afterward, when awake, so 
just in point of reasoning and illustration, and so good 
in point of language, that he has used them in his col* 
Icg^ lectures, and in his written lucubrations. Condoroet 
related of himself, that when engaged in some profound 
and obscure calculations, he was often obliged to leave 
them in an incomplete state, and retire to bed ; and that 
the remaining steps, and the conclusion of his calcula* 
tions, had more than once presented themselves in his 
dreams. Dr. Fi*anklin also assured Cabanis that the 
bearing and issue of political events, which had pnsxled 
him when awake, were not unfre^uently unfolded to him 
in his dreams. • • • 

'There can be no doubt that many dreams take place 
which are not remembered, as appears from the fact of 
a person talking in his sleep so as to be c|iBtinctly un* 
derstood, without remembering anything of the impres- 
sion that gave rise to it. It is probable, also, that the 
dreams which are most distinctly remembered are those 
/Which occur during imperfect sleep, or when the sleep 
begins to be broken by an approach towards waking. 
Another very peculiar state has perhaps occurred to 
most people, in which there is a distressing dream> and 
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ftt the same time an impression that it probably is only 
a dream. This appears to take phice in a still more 
imperfect state of sleep^ in which there is the imme- 
diate approach to waking, and to the exercise of the 
reasoning powers. . • . 

' Some persons are nerer conscions of dreaming ; and 
a gentleman, mentioned by Locke, was not sensible of 
dreaming till he had a fever at the age of twenf^-six or 
twenty-seren. 

'A leading peculiarity in the phenomena of dreaming 
is the loss of power over the succession of our thoughts. 
We hare seen that there are some exceptions to this, 
but the fact applies to by far the greater number of 
dreams, and some curious phenomena appear to be re- 
ferable to it. Of this kind are probably some of those 
singular instances of imaginary difficulties occurring in 
dreams on subjects on which none could be felt in the 
waking state. It is not uncommon for a clergyman to 
' dream that he is going to preach, and cannot find his 
text; or for a clergyman of the Church of England, 
that he cannot find the place in the Prayer-book. This, 
I think, can only be explained by supposing that in the 
chain of ideas passing through the mind the church 
and prayer-book had come up, but had then led off 
into some other train, and not into that of actually 
going on with the senrioe; while, at the same time, 
there arose in the mind a kind of impression that. 
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under these circamstances, it ought to have been gone 
on with. 

'The remarkable analogy between dreaming and in- 
sanity has been illustrated, amongst others, by a case 
mentioned by Dr. Gr^ory of a maniac who had been 
for some time under his care, and entirely recovered. 
For a week after his recovery he was harassed during 
his dreams by the same rapid and tumultuous thoughts, 
and the same violent passions by which he had been 
agitated during his insanity. 

'The slight outline which has now been given of 
dreaming may serve to show that the subject is not only 
curious but important. It appears to be worthy of care- 
ful investigation, and there is much reason to believe 
that an extensive collection of authentic facts, carefully 
analysed, would unfold principles of very great interest 
in reference to the philosophy of the mental powers.' — 
Inquiriei concerning the Intellectual Powere. 



DIFFSBBKOB AND AKALOGY. 
JAMBS BBATTIE, LL.D. 

'Though some of our dreams are very extravagant^ 
others are more regular, and not unlike real life. When 
the mind is at ease, and the body in health, we often 
dream of our ordinary business. The passions, too, that 
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ooeupf the mind when awake, and the objects and 
causes of those passions, are apt to recur in sleep, though 
.f<Mr the most part under some disguise, accompanied 
with painful circumstances when we are in trouble, and 
with more pleasing ideas when we are happy. 

'.The poets attend to this; and, in describing the 
dreams of their heroes and heroines, are careful to give 
them a resemblance to their real fortune. Dido, when 
forsaken by JSneas, dreams she is going a long jour- 
ney alone, and seeking her Tjrians in a desert land : — 

" Longsm, inoomitata, Tidetor, 
Ire Tism, l^jrriosqiie deserti qumrere terri^"* 

thus uniting, in ope image of melancholy distress, the 
two passions that engrossed her through the day, love 
to her people, and a sense of her forlorn condition. 
Eloisa, separated for erer from her friend, dreams of be- 
ing again happy in his company; but the next moment, 
says she : — 

" If etliiokst wa wandering go 
Through dresiy wsitss, and weep esch other's woe ; 
Where round eoma mooldering tower pale i?y ereeps» 
And low-browed roeks bang nodding o'er the deeps. 
Sodden jon meant ; you beckon from the skies: 
Cloads interpose^ wares roar, and winds arise." 

On these occasions the poet will not describe a dream 
exactly like the real drcumstanoes of the dreamer ; he 
makes it only a sort of dark allegorical similitude. And 
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this we approTO of, because we know it is aooording to 
nature. 

'It appears to be merci&dly ordered by Providence, 
that our dreams should thus differ from our waking 
thoughts. And, from what we know of the influence 
of our passions upon the general tenor of our thinking, 
we need not wonder that there should be, notwithstand- 
ing, some analogy between them. It is this mixture of 
resemblance and diversity that makes many of our 
dreams allegorical. But when that happens, an atten- 
tive observer, who is free from superstition, will find 
that they allude, not to what is future, but to what is 
present or past, unless we have been anticipating some 
future event, in which case our dreams may possibly re- 
semble our conjectures. Now, if our conjectures were 
right, and if our dreams be like them, it may happen 
that there shall be a resemblance between a dream and 
a future occurrence. But in this there is nothing more 
supernatural than that I should dream to-night of what 
I have been employed in to-day. For this is nothing 
more than a particular train of thought impressed upon 
us in sleep by a certain previoui train of thought, into 
which reason and experience had led us when awake. 

'For example: — When I see a man dissipating his 
fortune, I may, with reason, appriehend that poverty 
will soon overtake him. 

' If this coigecture troubled me in the daytime, it 

VOL.1. V 
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. may alto recor in deep, aooompanied with lomeTisioiiaiy 
circamstanoet ; and I sliall dream, perhiqps; that I see 
liim in ragi and misery. Suppose this to happen soon 
after, what opinion am I to entertain ooncemin^ my 
dream? Sorely I hare no more reason to consider it 
as prophetical, than to look upon the'coqectnre which 
gaTe rise to it as the effisct of inspiration. - 

' Some oi our dreams bear little or no resemblance 
to anything that erer before occurred to our senses or 
fancy. But this is not common, except in bad health. 
It holds true in general that dreams are an imitation, 
though often a Tery extravagant one, of reality. 

* ' There are people who observe that one particular 
dream firequently returns upon them. Socrates^ in the 
'Fh»do' of Plato, says that he had aU his life been 
haunted with a vision of this kind, in which one seemed 
to exhort him to study music If this repetition of 
dreams be, as is likely enough, the effect of habit, — ^if I 
dream the same ihing a second and a third time, iu 
consequence of having thought ot spoken of it after I 
first dreamed it, — ^we may hence learn the expedienqr of 
ooncealbg disagreeable dreams, and banishing them 
from our thoughts as soon as we can. Indeed, it is a 
vulgar observation that they who never speak of dreams 
are not often troubled with them. 

' Intemperance of every kind, in eating or drinking^ 
in sleep or watching, in rest or exercise, tends to make 
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dreams disagreeable; and^ thereforei one end of dream- 
ing may be to recommend temperance and moderation. 
For the time we employ in sleep bears a great propor- 
tion to the whole of hnman life; and if there be any 
expedient for rendering that part of time agreeable, it 
is sorely worth while to put it in practice. Habits of 
virtae and soberness, the repression of tnrbulent de- 
sires, and the indulgence of pioos, social, and cheerful 
dispositions are, for the most part, effectual in giving 
that lightness to the animal spirits, and that calm tem* 
perature to the blood, which promote pleasurable 
thoughts through the day, and sweet slumber and easy 
dreams by night. 

'The ancients thought that morning dreams come 
nearest the truth. In the morning, no doubt, the per- 
spiration and digestion continued through the night 
will make the stomach, and the whole frame of the body, 
more composed and cool than when we go to sleep ; and 
hence, perhaps, it is not absurd to say, that dreams may 
be more regular then, and more like real life. But if 
we have passed the earlier hours of the morning with- 
out sleep, and fall a*dozing about the time we usually 
rise, our dreams are seldom agreeable, and our slumber 
is rather stupefying than salutary; whence we may 
reasonably suppose it to be the intention of nature that 
we should rise early and at a stated hour.' — DisHrtatiam, 
Moral and Critical: Of Dreaming. 
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SBLATIYB TBUTH OF ILLnSIOirS. 
JAMBS H1NT0N. 

'Let any man recall the phenomena of dreams; let 
him even think how he can know he is not dreaming 
now. Are not certain and undeniable illusions as real 
to us, in deep, as any part of the experience we call our 
life ? the things we feel and see in dreams as real to us, 
as potent over our feelings, as Tcritable sources of joy 
or pain, as anything we dignify with the name of reality, 
and think it madness to deny? Tndy we feel thes^ 
things that are around us; they are real to us, there is no 
trifling with them : but eren so are dreams ; we cannot 
disrq^ard their power, or treat them with unconcern. 

** For in that deep of death what dresms may oom6» 
Must gira ut panse." 

« Dreams may thrill with acutest anguish, rouse to 
maddening terror, overthrow the reason, making trivial 
all things beddes. A dream may be to us more and 
more red, than our waking life.^—Jlfa» oMif Ait 2>i0eKi^ 
place: am E$$ajf tawwrds the bUerpretation qf Nature. 

XZAlCPLBS^'irOT THB0BIE8. 
JAMU HOGO, TBI BTTAICK SHBPHBBO. 

' There is no phen o menon in nature less understood, 
and aboat which greater nonsense is written, than 
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dreaming. It is a Btrange thing. For my part I do 
not understand it, nor have I any desire to do so; and 
I firmly believe that no philosopher that ever wrote 
knows a particle about it more than I do, however 
elaborate and subtle the theories he may advance con- 
cerning it He knows not even what sleep is, nor can 
he define its nature, so as that any common mind can 
comprehend him ; and how can he define the. ethereal 
part of it, wherein the soul holds intercourse with the 
external world ? — ^how, in that state of abstraction, some 
ideas force themselves upon us in spite of all our efforts 
to get rid of them ; while others which we have resolved 
to bear with us by night as well as by day, refuse us 
their fellowship, even at periods when we most require 
their aid 7 

' No, no 1 the philosopher knows nothing about either; 
and if he says he does, I entreat you not to believe 
him. He does not know what mind is ; even his own 
mind, to which one would think he has the most direct 
access; far less can he estimate the operations and 
powers of that of any other intdligent being. He does 
not even know, with all his subtlety, whether it be a 
power distinct ftom his body, or essentially the same, 
and only incidentally and temporarily endowed with 
different qualities. He sets himself to discover at what 
period of his existence this union was established. He 
is baffled; his consdonsness refuses the intelligenoe, 
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declaring that the cannot cany him hx enough back to 
ascertain it He tries to discoTcr the precise moment 
irhen it is dissoWed^ bat on this consdonsness is alto- 
, gether silent^ and all is darkness and mystery ; for the 
origin, the manner of continuance, and the time and 
mode of breaking up of the union between soul and 
body, are in reality undiscoverable by our natural fiicul- 
ties, are not patent beyond the possibility of mistake : 
but whosoever can read his BiUe and solve a dream, can 
do either without being subjected to any material error. 
'It is on this ground that I like to contemplate, not 
the theory of dreams, but the dreams themselves; be- 
iSause they prove to the unlettered and contemplative 
mind, in a very forcible manner, a distinct existence of 
the soul, and of its lively and rapid intelligence with 
external nature, as well as with a world of spirits with 
which it has no acquaintance, when the body is lying 
dormant, and the same to us as if sleepmg in death. 

'I account nothing of any dream that relates to the 
actions of the day ; the person is not then sound asleep, 
there is no division between matter and mind, but they 
are mingled together in a sort of chaos, — what a farmer 
would call compost, fermenting and disturbing one 
another. I find that in all these sort of dreams, every 
calling and occupation of men have their own, relating 
in some degree to their buainess; and in the country, 
at least, their imports are generally understood. Every 
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man's body is a barometer. A thing made up of the 
elements most be affected hj their various changes and 
convulsions^ and so it assuredly is. When I was a 
shepherd, and all the comforts of my life so much 
depended on good or ill weather, the first thing I did 
every morning was strictly to overhaul the dreams of 
the night, and I found that I could better calculate firom 
them than firom the appearance and changes of the sky. 
I know a keen sportsman, who pretends that his dreams 
never deceive him. If he dream of angling or pursuing 
salmon in deep waters, he is sure of rain; but if fish- 
ing on dry ground, or in waters so low that the fish can- 
not get fix)m him, it forebodes drought. Hunting or 
shooting hares, is snow; and moorfowl, wind.^ — Blacks 
woo(Fi Magazine, 1827. ' 

v/ THOMAS GHUBCHYABDB. 

A DKBAM, WRITTEN TO MASTSE WILUAM HA&BBBT, 

BSQUIEB, 
nWBLLXVOB AT SAIKCT OILLUV8 BT OABLXOVy IB WALLBS. 

Som men affyrm Droams are vntroe^ 
Bat what the iudgment is of you. 
I know not yat, but well I thinks 
' They may proceed, of meat or drinks 
Beceyud before the sleep we tske ; 
Oomplezoions often fknoies mske. 
And tslke of thyngso'er ni^t befoer 
Breedes diesms in lom men*i heds gitai steer. 
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Bat this yoa know, the pow'n aboo* 
Our earthly ret leli beer doth mono 
By oown ■• they, ^n of thear kmdot 
And ieti the moahona in oor minde. 
Aa oen might aay we nothing do, 
BatFlaneta pricka Ta theanmto. 
Loek how the Heanena order ia 
The Earth muat follow, grant me thia» 
Than we that of the earth are maed 
If oat needa obey, the Heanena traed 
Fowre ellemenu of eatch ye kno 
Or all we feel, the mell ia ao : 
Som won moer mixt thearwith we ae 
And anbjeet moer, than othera be. 
To them among ya heer remayn 
But what of that, to break my bimyn» 
Abont diapnting of antoh thing 
Or yet my wita in erora bring I 
I need not aeartch ao deep a caoe, 
I ahnld but ron beyond my raee. 
Yet of aom dreamt that aer deoien 
Let me a little heer defien, 
For priney wammga God doth giro 
By aleepa to thoae thatheerdo lire. 
Waa not the dreama of Idnga aonght owt 
Sy Banniell, who maed deer eateh dowtP 
That by the aaem might riea or apring 
Takea Ood no eare but for a kin|^ 
la not the peer to him aa deer. 
The meaaeat aa the greateat peer I 
Thoght on of him, yeaa than befoer 
^ dreama aomtima he doth proeoer 
A man to think on, thinga to eom, 
[ A dream may apeak that aeemethdom. 
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A dream Hath liaf, though sleepa fbll dad. 
Bread fanoiaa in an Idell bed« 
Som when they waek do soon forget 
What sweanona in the night they met» 
And driuea the day to end withall 
Aod at the length unwaerea doth fall 
In that great flood, or in that atream» 
That they aer wamd of by thear dream/ 

Ike Jirtte parte qf Ckwrekyardst Ckippm, 
wmtayning twelve eeveruU labours. 

^ JJSTESSSTY OF DBEAH-LIFE. 

'Though there are many authors who bare written on 
dreams, they have generally considered them only as 
revelations of what has already happened in distant parts 
of the world, or as presages of what is to happen iu 
future periods of time. 

'I shall consider this subject in another light, as 
dreams may give us some idea of the great excellency of 
a human soul, and some intimation of its independency 
on matter. 

'In the first place, our dreams are great instances of 
that activity which is natural to the human soul, and 
which it is not in the power of sleep to deaden or abate. 
When the man appears tired and worn out with the 
labours of the day, this active part in his composition is 
still busied and unwearied. When the organs of sense 
want their due repose and necessary reparations^, and 
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the body it no longer able to keep pace with that 
spiritual sabetance to which it is united, the aoul exerts 
herself in .her several fiumlties, and continues in action 
till her partner is again qualified to bear her company. 
In this case dreams look like the relaxations and amuse- 
ments of the soulj when she is disencumbered of her 
machine, her sports and recreation^ when she has laid 
her charge asleep, 

'In the second place, dreams are an instance of that 
agility and perfection which iB natural to the fiumlties of 
the mind, when they are disengaged from the body. 
The soul is clogged and retarded in her operations when 
she acts in conjunction with a companion that is so 
heavy and unwieldy in its motions. But in dreams it 
is wonderful to obserre with what a sprightliness and 
alacrity she exerts herself. The slow of speech make 
unpremeditated harangues, or converse readily in Ian- 
guages that they are but little acquainted with. The 
grave abound in pleasantries, the dull in repartees and 
points of wit There is not a more painful action of the 
mind than invention , yet in dreams it works with that 
ease and activity, that we are not sensible when the 
fiumlty is employed. For instance, I believe every one 
some time or other, dreams that he is reading p^per^ 
bodu, or letters; in which case the invention prompts 
•0 readily that the mind is imposed upon, and mistakes 
its own suggestions tot the oompoeitiims (^another. 
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'We may likewise obaeire, in the third place, that 
the paasions affect the mind with greater strength when 
we are asleep than when we are awake. Joy and sorrow 
give us more vigorous sensations of pain or pleasure at 
this time than at any other. Devotion likewise, as the 
excellent author of the 'Beligio Medici ' has hinted, is 
in a very particular manner heightened and inflamed, 
when it rises in the soul at a time that the body is thus 
laid at rest. Every man's experience will inform him in 
this matter, though it is very probable that this may 
happen differently in different constitutions. I shall 
conclude this head with the two following problems, 
which I shall leave to the solution of my reader. Sup- 
posing a man always happy in his dreams, and miserable 
in his waking thoughts, and that his life was equally 
divided between them, whether would he be more happy 
or miserable? Were a man a king in his dreams, and 
a beggar awake, and dreamed as consequentially, and in 
as continued unbroken schemes as he thinks when awake, 
whether he would be in reality a king or a b^;gar, or 
rather, whether he would not be both? 

' I must not omit that argument for the excelleni^ of 
the soul which I have seen quoted out of Tertullian, 
namely, its power of divining in dreams. That several 
such divinations have been made, none can question, who 
believes the Holy Writings, or who has but the least 
degred of a common historical feith; there being in- 
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numerable instancen of this nature in several authors, 
both andent and modem, sacred and profane. Whether 
such dark presages, such visions of the lught proceed 
from any latent power in the soul during this her state 
of abstraction, or from any communication with the 
Supreme Being, or from any operation 'of subordinate 
spirits, has been a great dispute among the learned; the 
matter of fact is, I think, incontestable, and has been 
looked upon as such by the greatest writers, who have 
been never suspected either of superstition or enthusiasm. 

^I do not suppose that the soul in these instances is 
entirely loose and unfettered from the body : it is suffi- 
dent, if she is not so far sunk and immersed in matter, 
nor entangled and perplexed in her operations, with such 
motions of Uood and spirits, as when she actuates the 
machine in its waking hours. The corporeal union is 
slackened enough to give the mind more play. The 
soul seems gathered within herself, and recovers that 
spring which is broke and weakened, when she operates 
more in concert with the body. 

^The speculations I have here made, if they are not 
arguments they are at least strong intimations,*not only 
of the excellency of a human soul^ but of its indepen- 
dence on the bodyi and if they do not prove, do at least 
confirm these two great points which are established by 
many o^ber reasons that are altogether unanswerable.'— 
SpeettOar, Thursday, September 18, 1712. 
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^ Since we ha?e so little time to sparer that none of it 
may be lost, I see no reason why we should n^lect to 
examine those imaginary scenes we are presented with 
in sleepi only because they have less reality in them 
than our waking meditations. A traveller would bring 
his judgment in question who should despise the direc- 
tions of his map for want of real roads in it» because 
here stands a dot instead of a town, or a c^her instead 
of a city, and it must be a long day's journey to travel 
through two or three inches. Fancy in dreams gives 
us much such another landskip of life as that does of 
countries, and though its appearances may seem strangely 
jumbled together, we may often observe such traces and 
footsteps of noble thoughts, as, if carefully pursued, 
might lead us into a proper path of action. There is so 
much rapture and ecstasy in our fancied bliss, and some- 
thing so dismal and shocking in our fancied misery, that 
though the inactivity of the body has given occasion for 
calling sleep the image of death, the briskness of the 
hacj affords us a strong intimation of something within 
us that can never die. 

'I have wondered that Alexander the Oreat, who 
came into the world sufficiently dreamt of by his parents, 
and had himself a tolerable knack at dreaming, should 
often say, that ikep wa$ ime thimg that made him $emiNe 
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ke woi mortal. 1, who have not such fields of action in 
the daytime to divert my attention from this matter, 
plainly perceive that in thoee operations of the mind, 
while the body is at rest, there is a certain vastness of 
conception very snitaUe to the capacity, and demon- 
strative of the force of that Divine part in onr composi- 
tion which will last for ever. 

^Several of my ocMrrespondents have been pleased to 
send me an account how they have been employed in 
deep, and what notable adventures they have been en- 
gaged in during that moonshine' in the brain. I shall lay 
before my readers an abridgment of some few of their 
extravagancies, in hopes that they wiU in time accus- 
tom themselves to' dream a little more to the purpose. . 

'One who styles himself GkuUo, complains heavily 
that his fair one charges him with inconstancy, and does 
not use him with half the kindness which the sincerity 
of his passion may demand; the said Gladio having by 
valour and stratagem put to death tyrants, enchanters, 
monsters, knights, etc, without number, and exposed 
himsdf to all manner of dangers for her sake and safety. 
He desires in his postscript to know, whedier, from a 
constant success in them, he may not promise himself 
to succeed in her esteem at last 

'Another, who is very prolix in his narrative, writes 
me word, that having sent a venture beyond sea, he 
took occasion one night to fimcy himself gone along 
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with it, and grown on a sudden the richest man in all ' 
the Indies. Having been there about a year or two, a 
gust of wind that forced open his casement blew him 
over to his native country again, where awaking at six 
o'clock, and the change of the air not agreeing with 
him, he turned to his left side in order to a second 
•voyage, but ere he could get on shipboard, was unfortu- 
nately apprehended for stealing a horse, tried and con- 
demned for the fact, and in a fair way of being executed, 
if somebody stepping hastily into his chamber had not 
brought him a reprieve. 

'The next is a public-spirited gentleman, who tells 
me, that on the 2nd of September, at night, the whole 
City was on fire, and would certainly have been reduced 
to ashes again by this time^ if he had not flown over it 
with the New Biver on his back, and happQy extin- 
guished the flames before they had prevailed too fiur. 
He would be infprmed whether he has not a right to pe- 
tition the Lord Mayor and Aldermen for a reward. 

' A letter dated September the 9th acquaints me that 
the writer, being resolved to try his fortune, had fasted 
all that day ; and that he might be sure of dreaming 
upon something at night, procured a handsome slice of 
bride-cake, which he placed very conveniently under his 
pillow. In the morning his memory happened to fail him, 
and he could recollect nothing but an odd ftncy that 
he had eaten his cake, which, being found upon search * 
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reduced to a few crumbs, he is resolved to remember 
more of his dreams another time, believing from this 
that there may possibly be somewhat of truth in them. 
^ I have received numerous complaints from several 
delicious dreamers, desiring me to invent some method of 
silencing those ncnsy slaves whose occupations lead them 
to take their early rounds about the City in a morning, 
doing a deal of mischief, and working strange confusion 
in the afiairs of its inhabitants. Several monarchs have 
done me the honour to acquaint me how often they have 
been shook from their respective thrones by the rattling 
of a coach, or the rumbling of a wheelbarrow. And 
* many private gentlemen, I find, have been bawled out 
of vast estates hy fellows not worth threepence. A fair 
lady was just on the point of being married to a young, 
handsome, rich, ingenious nobleman, when an imperti- 
nent tinker passing by forbade the banns; and a hopeful 
youth, who had been newly fidvanced to great honour 
and preferment, was forced by a neighbouring cobbler 
to resign all for an old song. It has been represented 
to me that those inconsiderable rascals do nothing but 
go about dissolving <^ marriages and spoiling of fortunes, 
impoverishing rich and ruining great people, interrupt* 
ing beauties in the midst of their conquests, and generals 
in the course of their victories. A boiiterous Peripa- 
tetidL hardly goes through a street without making half- 
a*do«n longs and princes to open their shops or clean 
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shoes, frequently transformipg spectres into paving- 
shoFelsy and proclamations into bills. I ba?e by me a 
ett^ from a young statesman, who in five or six hours 
came to be Emperor of Europe, after which he made 
war upon the Oreat Turk, routed him horse and foot, 
and was crowned Lord of the Universe in Constanti- 
nople : the conclusion of all his successes is, that on the 
I2th instant, about seven in the morning, his Imperial 
Majesty was deposed by a chimney-sweeper. 

' On the other hand, I have epistolary testimonies of 
gratitude from many miserable people, who owe to this 
dionorous tribe frequent deliverances from great misfor- 
tunes. A small-coal-man, by waking of one of these 
distressed gentlemen, saved him from ten years' impri- 
sonment. An honest watchman, bidding aloud " Oood- 
roorrow'^ to another, freed him from the malice of many 
potent enemies, and brought all their designs against 
him to nothing. A certain valetudinarian confesses he 
has often been cured of a sore-throat by the hoarseness 
of a carman, and relieved from a fit of the gout by the ^ 
sound of old ihoes. A noisy puppy that plagued a sober 
gentleman all night long with his impertinence, was 
silenced by a dnder-wench with a word speaking. 

' Instead, therefore, of suppressing this order of mor- 
tals, I would propose it to my readers to make the best 
advantage of their morning salutations. A famous 
Macedonian prince, for fear of forgetting himself in the 

▼OL. I. X 
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midtt of his good fortnne, had a youth to wait on him 
ererjr morningi and hid him rememher' that he was a 
man. A dtiien who is waked hy one of these criers, 
may regud him as aldnd of remembrancer, come to ad- 
monish him that it is time to return to the circum- 
stances he has overlooked all the night-time, to leave off 
ianqring himself what he is not, and prepare to act 
suitably to the condition he is really placed in. 

^People may dream on as long as they please, but I 
shall take no notice of any imaginary adventures that do 
not happen while the sun is on this side the horison ; 
for which reason I stifle Fritilla's dream at church last 
Sunday, who, while the rest of the audience were en- 
joying the benefit of an excellent discourse, was losing 
her money and jewels to a gentleman at play, till after a 
strange run of ill-luck she was reduced to pawn three 
lovely pretty children for her last stake. »When she had 
thrown them away her companion went off, discovering 
himself by his usual tokens— a cloven foot and a strong 
smell of brimstone, which last proved only a bottle of 
sjnrits, which a good old lady applied to her nose, to put 
her in a condition of hearing the preacher's third head, 
concerning time. 

^ If a man has no mind to pass abruptly from his 
imagined to his real circumstances, he may employ him- 
self in making a new kind of observation of himself. 
Pursuing the imagination through all its extravagancies, 
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whether in deeping or wakings is no improper method 
of correcting and bringing it to act in subordinacy to 
reason, so as to be delighted only with such objects as 
will affect it with pleasure, when it is never so cool and 
sedate*' — Spectator, Monday, September 18, 1714. 



THE DEATH OF LOBD LYITELTON. 

The following accounts of the circumstances attending 
the death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton, in 1779, were sup- 
plied by the present holder of the title to 'Notes and 
Queries ' for August 9th, 1862. They are transcribed 
veriatim, with the remarks of the editor of that publi- 
cation. 

'There are several yemions of the well-known ghost 
story (so-called) connected with the death of Thomas, 
Lord Lyttelton. According to some of them, the an- 
nouncement to him of his approaching end was accom- 
panied by the appearance of a bird. I enclose two 
documents upon the subject, which, if you think it 
worth while, you can print together with this letter. 

' Ltttblton. 

« Ragley, Siamhriige, Jul^ 21.' 

* No. 1. The first MS., to obligingly forwarded by Lord Lyttel- 
ton* it written by Lord Wettoote, and it the original. It it en- 
cloted in an envelope, endorsed " JSemarkabU eireumHanem 
attending tke deaa if Tkomat, Lord Zftteliom.'* Lord West- 
cote, it will be remembered, wat uncle of Lord Lyttelton. 

X a 
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^Rtmarhable Dream qf Thomoi, Lord LytteUon. 

* On Thursday, the 26th of November, 1779, Thomas 
Lord Lyttelton, when he came to breakfast, declared to 
Mrs. Flood, wife of Frederick Flood, Esq., of the king, 
dom of Ireland, and to the three Miss Amphletts, who 
were lodged in his honse in Hill Street, London (where 
he then also was), that he had had an extraordinary 
dream the night before. He said he thought he was in 
a room which a bird flew into, which appearance was 
suddenly changed into that of a woman dressed in white, 
who bade him prepare to die; to which he answered, I 
hope not soon — not in two months. She replied. Yes, 
in three days. He said he did not much regard it, be- 
cause he could in some measure account for it; for that 
a few days before he had been with Mrs. Dawson, when 
a robin redbreast flew into his room. When he had 
dressed himself that day to go to the House of Lords, 
.he said he thought he did not look as if he was likely to 
die. In the evening of the following day, being Friday, 
he told the eldest Miss Amphlett that she looked melan- 
choly, but said. You are foolish and fearful ; J hare lived 
two days, and, God wiUing, I will live out the third. On 
the morning of Saturday he told the same ladies that 
he was very well, and believed he ihouU bilk thegho$L 

'Some hours afterwards he went with them, Mr. 
Forteicne, and Captain WolsdqTi to Pitt Place at Ep- 
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som, withdrew to his bedchamber soon after eleven 
o'clock at night, talked cheerfully to his servant, and 
particularly inquired ot him what care had been taken to 
provide good rolls for his breakfast the next morning; 
stepped into bed with his waistcoat on, and as his ser* 
vant was pulling it off, put his hand to his side, sank 
back, and immediately expired without a groan. He 
ate a good dinner after his arrival at Pitt Place that day, 
took an egg for his supper, and did not seem to be at all 
out of order, except that while he was eating his soup at 
dinner, he had a rising in his throat, — a thing which had 
often happened to him before, and which obliged him to 
spit some of it out His physician. Dr. Fothergill, told 
me Lord Lyttelton had in the summer preceding a bad 
pain in his side ; and he judged that some great vessel 
in the part where he had felt the pain, gave way, and to 
that he coujectured his death was owing. His declara- 
tion of his dream, and his expressions above mentioned 
consequential thereunto, were, upon a close inquiry, as- 
serted to me to have been so by Mrs. Flood, the eldest 
Miss Arophlett, Captain Wolseley, and his talet de 
chambre, Faulkner, who dressed him on the Thursday, 
and the manner of his death was related to me by Wil- 
liam Stuckey in the presence of Mr. Fortescue and Cap- 
tain Wolseley, Stuckey being the servant who attended 
him in.his bedchamber, and in whose arms he died. 

'WisTCon. 
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'Fdruofytkeim. 

• ' The teoonddoeiiment, forward^ by LovdLjUelt(m» it m 
hAndwriiing of Sir Digbj Neare, and is 'endonad bj Lord 
Ijttelton, «« Gwen to me l^ Sir Digby Neave, Sept. I860.— X.'^ 

'Thomaa^ Lord LTttelton^ died in 1779 at hia own 
rendoice, Pitt Place^ Epaom. In 1828^ Mr. Taylor, of 
Worceater Park, near Ewell, who waa then above eighty 
yeara of age, told me— then reaiding at Pitt Place — that 
he waa in the neighbourhood during the year 1779, and 
heard particulara of the illneaa and death of Lord Ly ttel- 
ton from an Italian painter reaiding at Pitt Place at the 
time of Lord Lyttelton'a death. 

^ Lord Ly ttelton had come to Pitt Place in a very pre- 
eariooa atate, and waa ordered not to take any but the 
gentleat exerciae. Walking in the ooDaenratory with 
Lady AfBetk and two Miaaea Affleck, a robin perched on 
an orange-tree doae to them. Lord L. attempted to 
catch it, but failing, and being laughed at by the ladiea, 
aaid he would catch it if it waa the death of him, and 
aucceeded, putting himadf in a great heat by the exer- 
tion. He gave the bird to Lady Affleck, who walked 
about with it in her hand. 

' Lord Lyttdtpn became ao ill and feveriah that he 

went off to London for advice to a houae in Bruton 

Street. In hia delirium he imagined that a lady with a 

^ bird in her hand, drawing hia curtain, told him he would 

die. Breama bemg the galamatia of waking thoughta. 
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it needed no ghost to fix such an impression on the 
mind of a sick man ; and this may be said to dear away 
supernatural agency thus far. As to his death occurring 
at the moment indicated by an apparition, and the put- 
ting on the dock by his friends, — ^firom the habits of his 
boon companions in the house at the time, and the re- 
port of the Italian painter, his informant, Mr. Taylor 
was satisfied as to its being a fable invented to mystify 
the public, as the actual circumstances attending his 
death were as follows : — 

' Being in bed opposite a chimney-piece with a mirror 
over it, he desired his valet to give him some medicine 
which was on the diimney-piece. Seeing him mixing 
it with a tooth-brush. Lord Lyttdton raised himsdf 
up and rated him, but he was so weak that his head 
sank bdow the pillow on to his diest, and he gasped 
for breath. 

' His valet, instead of relieving him, in his fright left 
the room, and death ensued before assistance could be 
given. ' DiOBT Neavx. 

'Mr. Taylor, of Worcester Park, told me the names 
of the party in the house. I only recollect that Mr. 
Michael Angdo Taylor was one of them. He named 
that LordL. had become possessed of Pitt Place in pay- 
ment of a debt of honour.'— JVb/e# and Q^ieries, AnguMt 
9,1862. 
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8UBFEN8IOK OF JUDGMENT. 
WALTIE C. DINDT^ M.E.C.S. 

'It is erident that dumber possesses the power of de- 
stroying the relative consistency of those mental facul- 
ties which are not absdutely suspended. The mind, 
when excited during this state, maypossess the power of 
exercising the faculties of perception, assodatipn, me- 
mory, or imagination, individually or collectively, but the 
influence of judgment over the ideas thus excited being 
lost, imperfect conclusions are formed : in this want of 
intqprity connsts the most common species of transient 
illusion, dreaming. 

' The dream, I believe, never occurs in sound or perfect 
deep, for then all the senses are quiescent, or unin- 
fluenced, at least by slight stimuli; to rouse the person, 
loud sounds and powerful light are requisite. It is pro- 
duced in that state which we denominate $hmber, the 
period of transition from waking to sleqp, or from sleep 
to wakings the moments of departing or returning con- 



' But it will be thought, perhaps, that I am reversing 
the order of these phenomena; that, in hd, the excite- 
ment of vague ideas in the mind is itself the eauH of 
waking. I believe that this is not the case except 
the sensiUlity of the body be influenced by touch or 
sound, or by congestion <tf Uood in the brain, causing 
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that state of distarbanoe which reduces sound sleep to 
slambeTi as in the instance of nightmare, which is 
to the mind what sensation is to the body, restoring the 
mind to that state of half-oonsdoosness which is essen- 
tial to the phenomena of dreaming.* 
* The state of sound sleep, that 

" Certiatima mortit imago/' 

is incompatible even with consciousness (by which I do 
not mean insensibility to touch or stimuli), and i fortiori 
with the slightest exercise of the hcvltj of judgment. 
This notion has been poetically expressed in Jachimo's 
invocation in the chamber of Imogen : 

* O Sleep, thou ape of death, lie doll upon her, 
And be her sense but as a monument 
Thus in a ehapel lying/ 

'It has been asserted, however, especially by two 
profound metaphysicians, Beattie aiid Bdd, that they 
persuaded themselves in their dreams that they were 
dreaming, and would then attempt to throw themselves 
off a precipice; this awoke them, and proved the im- 
pression a fiction. 

' I presume that the condition in which these philo- 
sophers were placed was under the influence of Incubus, 

• Sir Wslter Scott alludes to this notion in 'The Antiquary t* 
^'Sh, sirs, tic weaiy dreams as folk has between sleeping and 
wakin;; bdfiore they win to the long sleep and the sound.' 



/ 
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The phenomena, nay, the expressions which are used 
to relate them, are precisely illustratiYe of the condition 
of nightmare. When, therefore, Dr. Beattie asserts that 
he Imew he was dreaming, his mind, I believe, was 
labouring under that oppressive congestion compatible 
with consciousness. 

'If we know we are dreaming, the faculty of judg- 
ment cannot be iniert, which I believe it is in t)ie dream ; 
and in support of my opinion I would adduce the fact of 
Dr. Johnson's well-known wit contest with himself.* 

'It is not uncommon for thedreamer to reverse the 
doctrine of Pyrrho, who doubted his own existence, and 
to imagine himself possessed of ubiquity, to be both old 
and young at the same moment, to possess the hundred 
eyes of Argus or the hundred hands of Briareus. In 
short, he is influenced in thought and action by a com- 
' plete principle of paradox, to form a fresh creation, an 
independent world of his own. It was a saying, I be- 
lieve, of Heraditus, that all men, whilst they are awake, 
are in one common world, but that each of them, when 
he is asleep, is in a world of his own. 

'Addison has added, that " there seems something in 
this ccmsideratioa that intimates to us a natural gran- 
deur and perfection in the soul, which is rather to be 
admired than explained." I am not so certain that 
these illusions tend to advance our notion of the dignity 
• 8ss ' A Dmrn-Antsgonisti' voL ii. p. Sir. 
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of mind. Notbing can be more convincbg to prove a 
BuspensioQ of judgment. • Stilly there it so much im- 
pressioa made by these eccentric dreams that intense 
pleasure or pain may be felt by their recollection during 
waking moments. Ambition may for a time appear to 
have been fully gratified, immense riches to have been 
gathered. On the principle, therefore, that sublunary 
happiness consists in our being agreeably deceived, a 
perpetual dream would doubtless be, according to its 
subject, a state of happiness or misery.' — On the Phem^ 
mena of Dreams and other transient IHusiom. 



FREAKS OF QUEBK HAB. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPBAEB. 

Borneo. I dreamt a dream to-night. 

Mereutio, Oh, then, Isee, Queen Msb hath been with yoiu 
She is the fairies' midwife ; and she oomes 
In shape no bigger than sn agato-stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman. 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep : 
Her'wagg<m-spokes made of long spinners' legs. 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 
Her traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 
Her collsrs, of the moonshine's watery beams ; 
Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the lash, of filmt 
The waggoner, a smsll grey-eoated gnat, 
Not half so big as a round little worm 
Pricked from the Is^ finger of a maid I 
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Her chariot is an empty hasel-nut, 
Made by the joiner aqnirrel, or old grab, 
Time ont o' mind the fairies' coachmakers. 
And in this state she gallops night by night 
Throogh lorers' brains, and then they dream of lore s 
On eoartiers' knees, that dream on oonrt'sies straight i 
O'er lawyers' fingers, who straight dream on fees ; 
O'er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 
Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 
Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are. 
Smnetimes she gallops o'er a courtier's nose, 
And then dreams he of smelling out a suit ; 
And sometimes comes she with a tithe*pig's tail* ' 
Tickling a parson's nose as 'a lies asleept 
. Then dreams he of another benefices 

Sometimes she drireth o'er a soldier's neck. 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades. 
Of healths fire fathom deep ; and then anon 
Drums in his ear ; at which he starts, and wakes ; 
And, being thus (righted, swears a prayer or two, 
And sleeps again. This is that rery Mab 
That plats the manes of horses in the night ; 
And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs. 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 
This is the hag, when maids lie on their backs. 
That presses them, and learns them first to bear^ 
Making them women of good carriage. 
This is sh e 

Borneo. Peace, peace, Mereutio, peaoe. 

Thou talk'st of nothing. 

MermOio. True,Italkofdreams» 

Which are the diildren of an idle brain. 
Begot of nothing bit Tain fimtaiy ; 



I 
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Wbidi ii at tliin of subttiikee at tlM air. 
And more inooniUiit than the wind who wooa 
Eren now the firoaea hoacnn of the north. 
And, heing angwed, pfoflb away firaim ihenee. 
Turning his &oe to the dew-dropping aoath. 



^TEE SEASOK BUK IIAB. 
JOHW DETOBN. 

'Dreama are hot interludes which hney makes s 
When monareh reason sleeps, this mimie wakea ; 
Compounds a. medley of disjointed things, 
A court of cobblers and a mob of longs. 
Light fnmcs are merrj, grosser fbmes are sad,— 
Both are the reasonable soul run mad ; 
And many monstrous forms in sleep we see. 
That neither were, nor ar^ nor e'er can be/ 
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Extract of an original letter fiom an eminent diTine 
to Mr. Baxter, author of the ' Inquiry into the Nature 
of the Human SonL' 

'NmoarhJum^ 1^1740. 

'There is nothing I have been more attentive to than 
my own aenaationa in dreama, though I dream incea* 
santly. There are two or three odd ph e nomena in 
my dreaming, which I aball beg leate to mention to you. 
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and lea^e j<m to conclude bow mncb thej make for or 
against yonr hypothesis. 

' I am fireqnently troubled with frightful dreams, more 
espedally when I lie on my left side ; when these become 
Tery troublesome I have in my sleep gained a kind of 
habit of reflecting how the case stands with me, and 
whether I be awdke or asleep. This generally ends in 
the discoyery of the truth of the case ; and when I find 
it to be a dream I then am easy, and my curiosity en- 
gages me to see how the fimtastic scene will end with 
the same kind of indifierence that the spectator receives 
firom a theatrical entertainment; but being all along 
an actor in this scene, the reality of the representation 
is perpetually obtruding itself upon me ; so when the 
scene, as it often does, grows too troublesome to be 
borne, I can at any time, by making a certain eflbrt, 
which I can in no way describe to you, awake myself. 
This, you wiU say, is extraordinary ; but not more so 
than the next circumstance. 

' It has been said by an ingenious writer, that waking 
we all live in one common world, but on going to rest 
each retires into a world of his own. But I do-not know 
whethcor this or any other writer has observed anything 
like what happens to me, that this world of our own is 
as constant and regular in many particulars as the com- 
mon waking One. To explain myself: I have rambled 
for twenty years together in dreams, in one certain 
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ooantrj, through one certain road, and rended in one 
certain coontry-honaey qmte different as to the whole 
face of ihe conntij and sitoation of tiie place from any- 
thing I ever saw awake, and the scene quite unvaried. 

' The third case will appear stiU more surprising, per- 
haps, than either of the foregoing. Ton have taken 
notice of that new and strange consciousness we have 
in dreams, in which a bachelor, for instance, shall be 
conscious that he has been married ten or twenty years, 
and shall recollect all the eventsof that period. A con- 
sdousness of this kind I have frequently experienced. 
I suppose it to be very common ; yet you are the first 
I know of who has publicly taken notice of it. But 
what I am going to tell you is infinitely more surprising. 
I have felt, as it were in dreams, a double identity. As 
thus, I have dreamed I was convening with another, 
, and at the same time was very inquisitive and desirous 
to know the subject of conversation, which seemed to be 
studiously kept from me. I was mentioning this odd 
circumstance one day to Mr. Pope, and he told me that 
his friend Oay, in the delirium of a fever, had something 
like^the same sensation* He was quite assured himself 
he should recover, but he was under great apprehensions 
concerning the fate of John Oay. , ^ 

'When Newark was besieged by the Scotch army in 
the grand rebellion, a silk-meroer in that place dreamed 
that his house was knocked down by a bomb; he awaked. 
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remoTed^ and in an hoar after a bomb did that execu- 
tion. The wonder, you see, it not that a rich tradesman 
iji should dream of bombs, but that he should dream so 

opportunely. However, the man thus preserved, to 
commemorate this men7,left an annual donation to the 
poOT, and a sermon to be preached on that day of the 
month for ever. This sermon I myself have preached 
occasionally.' — Scots Magazine, vol. zzv., 1768. 
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'Whste'er the thoughts 
That chief subdue us, the oonoemi thst elsim 
Our ees i a lo i i esre, or whst the mind explores 
With pstaent pause, in dresms we still puisne. 
The lawyer, thns, o'er briefs and ststntes pores ; 
New wsrs the soldier wages; with the winds 
Strires the Tain mariner ; while we the laws 
Of nature scan perpetual, and how best, 
When traced, to paint them in our natire tongue. 

'80 rarions lores beside, and arts diTcrse 
Haunt oft, in sleep, the cheated.mindof man: 
He who^ from ere to ere, assiduous, long 
ISas msrked the public stage, though now no more 
It strikes his se ns es , through his porous frame 
Still the light imsgss sdmits that float 
Ooontlcss sround him. Hence for many a day, 
X*en while awak#, the scene bdim his eyes 
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Seems still renewed ; the lighfe-deekt dsnoeis more ' 

Their modnlsted limbs» the liring lyre 

He hears entranced, from ererj fluent string 

Speaking impassioned ; he the throng surreys 

And all the pageantry the dranui boasts. 

' Of such rest import are the plans pursued. 
The thoughts indulged, the eustoms deep impressed 
Of man not merely, but of brutes as well. 
For the nerred steed, as o'er the glebe he lies. 
Oft sweats, and pants laborious in his sleep, 
As though amain oontending f<Nr the palm. 

' So, too, the hound, amid his soft repose. 
Oft starts abrupt, and howls, and snu£& the breeie 
With eeaseless nostrils, as though full at hand 
He tracked the antlered trembler. And, at times. 
E'en while awake, with rigour he pursues 
Vain semblances of deer as though themselTes 
Started before him, till the phantoms roid 
Vanish at length, and truth regain her sway. 
E'en so the lapdog his inglorious sleep 
Breaks not unfrequent, rousing all erect, 
Urged by the semblance of some face unknown ; 
And as of harsher seeds the trains are formed 
Of floating phantoms, with augmented foroe 
Strike they the mind. Hence birds with flight abrupt * 
Oft to the centare of the sacred grores 
At midnight hurry, in their dreams disturbed 
* By hideous sight of hawks, on outstretched wings. 
Prowling aloft^ all actire for the pounce. 

'Then what rast toils engage men when a«leepl 
How pants the mind beneath superb exploits 1 
Zings strire with kings in combat; or at large 
Contend, surrender, pour the cries of death; 
While some fight on, though wounded, loading still- 
▼oIn I. r 
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An liesfen with groaaty at though to atomi torn 
3j toma hvgo lion* or rcmonelaM pard ; ^ 
Soma, too^ akrad their maehinations tell» 
And thoit in deep, foil oft themtelTaa aoeoM. 
Soma on their deathbed leem i and aome to le^ 
Headlong firom prectpioea i hj the fright 
Awoke^ of reaaon 10 bereft, the mind . 
Scaiea with the daj reamnea its wonted reign.' 

l}$JB0nmNai9irdt On ih$ Nmimre qf Tkimg$. 

THE DBBAM. 

LORD BTRON. 

'Oor life is twofold; Sleep hath its own world* 
A boondarj between the things misnamed 
^Death and Szistenee : Sleep hath its own world 
And a wide realm of wild realitj. 
And dreama in their derelopment haTe breath* 
And tears, and tortnrea, and the toac]|of joj ; 
Thitfj leare a weight npon oar waking thooghtst 
They take a weight firom off oar waking toils* 
TVr do divide oar being; theybeoome 
A portion of oarselres aa of oar time, 
And look like heralda of eternity ; 
Thej paas like spirits of thepast,— thej speak 
Like sibyls of the ftitore ; thej hare power-* 
The tyranny of pleasare, and of pain; 
They make na what we were not— what they will. 
And shake na with the Tiaion that's gone by. 
The dread of Taniahed shadowa. Areth^soP 
Is not the past all shadow P— What are they P 
OreatJoas of the mind >— The mind eaa make 
Snbataaee and people plaaeta of ita own 
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f 
With beingi bri^ter than hare been, and giro 

A breath in forma which can ontlire all fleah* 

I would recall a Tifion which I dream'd, 

Perohanoe in Bleep— f<Nr in itaelf a thought, 

A alnmbering thought, if capable of yean; . 

And eurdlei a long life into one hour/ 



ON DBEAMS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT, D.D. 

An ImUaiUm qf Peiromiu*. 
' Somnia qam mantet ludunt Tolitantibos umbris,' etc ^ 

' Those dreams that on the silent night intrude, 
And with fiUse flitting shades our minds delude, > 
Jore nerer sends us downwards from the sides ; 
Nor can they from infernal mansicms rise ; 
But are all mere productions of the brain* 
And fools consult interpreters in rain. 

'For when in bed we rest our weary limbs. 
The mind unburden'd sports in various whims ; 
The busy head with mimic art runs o'er 
The scenes and actions of the day before. 

'The drowsy tyrant, by his minions led. 
To re^al rage derotes some patriot head. 
With equal terrors, not with equal guilt, 
The murderer dreams of all the blood he spilt 

' The soldier, smiling, hears the widow's cries, 
And stabs the son before the mother's eyes ; 
With like remorse his brother of the trade. 
The butcher, fells the lamb beneath his blade. 
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' The tUtetman nkes the town to find a plot. 
And dreams of forfeitares by treason got ; 
Nor lets Tom-t— d-man, of trae statesman mould. 
Collects the city filth in search of gold* 

'Orphans aronnd his bed the lawyer sees, 
And takes the plaintiflTs and defendant's fees ; 
His fellow pidtpmrse, watching for a job. 
Fancies his fingers in tiie colly's fob. 

' The kind physician grants the husband's prayers. 
Or gires relief to long-expecting heirs i 
The sleeping hangman ties the fatal noose. 
Nor nnsnocessfiil waits for dead men's shoes. 

' The grsTe divine, with knotty points perplext. 
As if he was^wake, nods o'er his text ; 
While the sly mountebank attends his trade. 
Harangues the rabble, and is better paid. 

' The hireling senator of modem days 
Bedaubs the guilty great with nauseous praise ; 
And Dick, the scaTcnger, with equal grace 
Flirts from his cart the mud in W-lr-le's fiioe.' 



voDDDra Ain> DiciATiKe. 

LOM> BftOUOH4M. 

'Let any one who it extremely oTerpowered with 
d>oweineei aa after dtiing up all night, and aleeping 
none the nest day— lie down and b^gin to dictate; he 
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will find himself falling adeep after uttering a few words 
and be will be awakened by tbe person who writes re- 
peatmg the last word, to show he has written the whole ; 
* not above five or six seoonda may elapse, and the sleeper 
will find it at first quite impossible to believe that he ' 
has not been asleep for hours, and will ehide the amanu- 
enns for having fallen asleep over his work,-*80 great 
apparently will be the length of the dream which he has 
dreamt, extending through half a lifetime. This experi- 
ment is easily tried; again and again the sleeper will 
find his endless dream renewed ; and he will always be 
able to tell in how short a time he must have perfi>rmed 
it* For suppose eight or ten seconds required to write 
the four or five word$ dictated, sleep could hardly begin 
in less than four or five seconds after the effort of pro- 
nouncing the sentence; so that, at the utmost, not more 
than four or five seconds can have been spent in sleep. 
But, indeed, the greater probability is that not above a ' 
single second can have been so passed ;, for a writer will 
easily finish two words in a second; and suppose he 
has to write four, and half the time is coniramed in 
falling asleep, one second only is the duration of the 
dream, which yet seems to last for years, so numeitms 
are the images that compose it'— DtMoine qf Natural 
Theology. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
AITALOOIBS OF DBBAMINO AND INSANITY. 

DBBAMBBS AKB 1CANUC8. 
BDWAKD BINNS, M.D. 

' Wb bdiere that dreaming and insanity are nearly al- 
lied ; for man i acs are inundated with a flow of thoughts^ 
a superabundance of ideas, and a catenation of im- 
pressions, which invert order, escape arrangement, and 
defy control, exactly similar to imagesin dreams. Their 
cerebral organs riot in confusion; they exhibit burning 
and brilliant flashes of wit, but they are losC in the corus- 
cations, that f<dlow ; they 'enjoy glimpses of elevated 
genius, but the prospect is soon obscured; they some- 
times reason acutely, but their premises are unfinmded ; 
they talk eloquently and write vigorously, but their 
images are unconnected by detail, their reasoning un- 
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supported by evidence, and their arguments unrestrained 
by any rule of precedent^ mode of thought, or law of 
logic. Is not this the case in dreams ? How, then, 
can persons be found who say that we reason, argue, 
think, and even act in our dreams with more judgment 
and acumen than in the waking state? Tet this is the 
recorded opinion of one great man — ^nay, of the greatest 
man of his age— Henry, Lord Brougham I But if his 
lordship's opinion cannot be admitted, it is at least en* 
titled toirespect/— 7%e Anatomy qf Sleep. 



TIMB IN DBtBAldNG AinO INSAlflTY. 
M. MOEEAU. 

' Insanity implies a real transformation of personality. 
There are cases in which this transformation is so evi- 
dent that the line of demarcation between the waking and 
the dreaming state could not be more dear and precise. 
There are among the insane, for instance, persons whose 
whole life previously to the delirium offers not a trace of 
its existence. 

' Every act of the thinking faculty, performed without 
*our free and voluntary assent, appertains to the state of 
dreaming. 

'The mind cannot quit its ordinary wakeful oonditioUj 
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wiihoat paning into that of dreaming; in any other 
state its actions must be destroyed or suspended^ as in 
profonnd sleep or coma. 

' Sleep may be compared to the repose of a pendulum, 
which is still susceptible of new osdllations under the 
slightest impulse, so long as the machinery by which it 
is set in motion retains its integrity. Death may be 
dosely represented by this same pendulum, when the 
destruction of its wheels has put it for erer beyond the 
possibility of moTing. Time exists only in its relation 
to the succession of our thoughts. 

' It follows from what has been said, that the impres- 
*sion made upon the thinking faculty by loss of conscious- 
ness is the same, whaterer may be its duration. Every 
person can recall that of which he is sensible at the 
moment of waking; whatever may be the length of time 
that has lapsed during sleep, the state of mind is the 
same; there is a feeling of a new existence, the primary 
partsof which are supplied by the memory. It is per- 
fectly true that in this state there is no difference be- 
tween a moment and an age; so that, if an individual 
were to awake at the end of many thousand* years, his 
first impressions would not diffisr from what he would 
have experienced had he slept only a few hours. 

' What occurs when an individual has been trans- 
femed by delirium, and coming to himself, with his 
I annihilated, recovers his reason after 
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teiij fifteen, or thirty yewn of mental diaeaae f Exactly 
what woold hare ooconred had he awoke from several 
hoars' sleep. He is surprised that he does not find 
everything in the same state as at the moment when he 
was struck by insanity. His eyes seek the old objects, 
his aflfoctions look for the same persons. Every person 
and oligect round him, among whom he has passed 
so many years, he sees now for the first time, or has 
but a coniuaed recollection of having seen them. 
He cannot recognise in the grown-up persons around 
him his own children ; he is not sure of his own iden- 
tity, — whence these wrinkles, these grey hairs, these 
indications of advancing age?' — Om the Identity ef 
DreaMbug with Ineamty. 

HALLUOIKATIONS ABD THEIB HODIFI0AXIO]fl& 
BEIS&ES DS BOISMONT. 

' The nightmare presenting a strong analogy to mad- 
ness, it is not surprising that it is combined with hallu- 
cinations. 

' The hallucinations of nightmare are observable in 
childhood. They are also noticed at dififerent stages of 
life. 

' Hallucinations have often been observed in night- 
mare under an intermittent form. 

'In nightmare, as in madness, it sometimes haj^pens 
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that persons are conscious the phenomena thejr expe- 
rience are not reaL 

* The hallucinations produced hy nightmare usually 
cease on waking; but they may be continued during 
waking hours, and be taken for realities. 

' The hallucinations of nightmare are firequentij ob- 
serred in insanity. » 

' The hallucinations aS nightmare senre as a natural 
transition to those of sleep^ which only differ from waking 
hallucinations by their intensityj and by certain psycho- 
logical conditions.* Indeed^ it was long ago remarked 
that an hallucinated person was only a waking dreamer. 

' During sleep, the operations of the mind are no 
longer sulgected to the control of the will, and all ideas 
that are then formed are receiredas so many realities. 

' The hallucinations of dreams may be traced to by- 
gone reminiscences, or the association of ideas. 

' Many authentic &cts seem to prove that the halluci- 
nations of dreams may communicate tlie knowledge of 
an event that is passing at a given time. In this case 
it is probable, however, that it is but a simple coincidence 
or a reminiscence. 

'Presentiments are often naturally explained; but 

there are cues in which they may be attributed to 

unknown physical or moral influences, or to the real 

phenomena of somnambulism or magnetism. 

V If impressions are generally weakened in dreams. 
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there, are cases which prove that the operations of the 
mind may take plaoe^ as in a waking state^ and eren be 
exercised with remarkable precision, rapidity, and power. 

' In general, the hallucinations of dreams cease on 
waking; or, if they stiU retain a certain energy, they 
have no influence on the conduct. In insanity, on the 
contrary, they exhibit an extreme intensity and great 
fixedness of character, and remain deeply engraven on 
the memory. 

' Popular belief and religious opinions have concurred 
in imparting great influence to the hallucinations of 
sleep. It is, therefore, not surprising that some per- 
sons, extremely impressed by their dreams, have suo- 
ceeded in imparting their opinions to the mass of the 
people. It is also possible that in this case, the reed- 
lection, of nocturnal hallucinations has been entirely lost, 
and the mind has accepted as reality that which was, in 
fact, but a dream. 

' Some authors think that the cases of second-sight 
are only hallucinations of sleep. 

' Dreams in cases of nervousness and insanity may 
furnish many valuable indications of the malady, 

' Many insane persons reason during the day in con* 
formity with the ideas and perceptions of the night 
, ' The disorders that have occurred during mental * 
alienation may be reproduced during sleep, after a cure 
has been effected. 
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' Nocturnal haUaonations hare sometimes exhibited 
themselves in an epidemic fonn. 

' Hallucinations, after having bemi repeated several 
nights periodicallyj may become permanent daring the 
dMj.'-^HaUucinaiumi ; or the Rational HtMtcry ^fAppa- 
riiumi, Vuiani, Drtam$, Bcstoiy, Magnetiim, and Sam- 

AKALOaiOAL CAPRIGES OF REVERIE. 



'In many pomts^ the phenomena, both of dreaming and 
insanity^ find more illastration from the waking moods 
of mind than is generallT^supposed. Dreams appear in- 
oonsecntive, in the series of impressions and thoughts 
which compose them; and are so in fad in different 
degrees, according to the varying condition of sleep. 
But let any one follow with consciousness or immediate 
recollection the ramblings and transitions of the waking 
state, when the mind is not bound down to any one sub- 
ject, and no strong im[nressions are present to the senses, 
• — and he will often find these no less singular, abrupt, . 
and rapid in change, though the eflfbct of such irregularity 
is here subordinate to certain rq;ulating causes, which 
are abaent during sleep. 

' The admission of external sensations is amongst the 
moat important of these, Thar influence in correcting 
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aberrant trains of thought is marked in nameroos 
familiar instances, still more remarkably M^hen causes of 
actual disorder are present. A person on the veige of 
intoxication feels confusion of thought rapidly coming 
on him when he closes his eyes, which is lessened or re- 
mo? ed when opening them again ; and such alternations 
may repeatedly occur. A patient under low rambling 
delirium will often pause from this when a question is 
asked him, or when any distinct impression is made on 
the senses, relapsing almost immediately again into the 
same state. Examples of this kind show how slight the. 
line is, if line there be, which separates the healthy ac- 
tions of mind from those of morbid nature. 

' In children, where the corrections from reason and 
experience are less complete than in adults, dreams 
often assume a very singular aspect in their passage to 
the waking state. I have seen cases, where a child, 
waking affrighted by some imaginations of an unquiet 
dream, has continued for an hour or longer in a state of 
agitation resembling delirium ; the imreal images or 
ideas still possessing the mind, and being only slowly re- 
moved by actual impressions on the senses. Even in 
adults, we know by experience that the last images of an 
excited dream often hang painfully and perplexingly on 
the mind, when awake again to external objects; and 
that we reason and feel upon them, before fully convinced 
of their unreality. 
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'I may add, farther, a remarkable fact, strongly at« 
tested to ns, though not free from ambiguity, tis. that 
the images created by a dream are sometimes actually 
seen as such by a person suddenly opening his ^es on 
waking/ — Ckapten cm Mental Pkgiiology. 



ABOinira BiaHTLY from wbokg fbehises. 

HSNBT MONBO, M.B. 

'The mental phenomena of sleep, when profound, are 
not remembered, if any exist; we must therefore take 
those oTless profound or dreaming sleep. Here the con- 
dition of the mind is yery like that of intenMe insanity, 
namely, a yery vivid impression of simple images passing 
before the mind,— an inability to compare these images 
with the things of the external world, — an inability to 
judge of the relation one image bears to another,^4md, 
before all, an. inability to control the train of these 
images by an act of will, either as rq^s their origin, 
their course, or their interruption. The most striking 
distinctions between the phenomena of dreams and 
those of intense insanity are— 1st That the external 
world is never perhaps so entirely shut out in insanity 
as it is in dreams, the special senses seldom or never 
bebg so much suspended. 2ndly, The power of vdun- 
taiy motion is lost generally in sleep, but it exirts in in- 
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sanity. Srdly. The dreaming state is temporary, and 
able to be dispelled, while insanity is more or less per- 
manent There is, however, a less profound sleep even, 
that of the ordinary dreaming state, which generally 
ocoors when the person is very near the waldng state, 
though some excitable temperaments are sulgect to its 
phenomena more or less at all times. In this condition 
the external world is not wholly shut o£f from the 
dreamer, for he is conscious of sounds, etc, though he 
misinterprets them ; he is able also to use his organs of 
motion, as is manifested in talking in sleep and throwing 
his limbs about; this, however, approaches the condition 
of somnambulism. In the state of very light sleep, the 
reasoning faculties are often as intense as in the waking 
state, though moral liberty is not even yet achieved; 
and thus the succession of ideas is not directed by the 
will, but by other influences, such as those impressions 
most deeply engraven at the time on the memory, or 
those sensations most strong on the field of conscious- 
ness. It may be said of this condition what Locke said 
of insanity — they argue rightly, but on wrong premises. 
'Now what do we know of the conditions of the ner- 
vous system in sleep ? What is the cause acting <m the 
body which produces the mental state of profouhd or 
dreaming sleep? We know that this condition, which * 
results in such a defective state of mental manifestation, 
is one conastent with health ; it excites no surpfise, Iw- 
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oaoae it is oommoii to all : persons do not go out of the 
way to aeooont for the dreaming state on subtle meta- 
physical grounds ; they do not think a man must be 
possessed in any supernatural manner with an evil spirit 
because he dreams; and yet the only real and essential 
difference between dreaming and insanity iB, that all are 
subject more or less to the former statCj and only a few 
to the latter. The ordinary observation would indeed 
be, that there is this great distinction, that the one is 
awake, and the other asleep ; but what is the physiologi- 
cal meaning of this (so far as the percipient nenrous 
system is concerned), but that the one is suffering from 
an ordinary, natural, and periodic physical condition of 
depressed fienrous energy ; while the other is suffering 
from an extraordinary, not so generally periodic, but 
more or leiu permanent, physical condition, of a similar 
nature, though not so intense in degree f 

'The source of dreaming is indeed mysterious, although 
the act is common : our special senses would help us but 
little in investigating it, and common sense would help 
us but little more without the aid of science and exten- 
sive observation ; and even with these auxiliaries much 
must be left undetermined.' — Bemarki on Imanitp, ii$ 
Nature amd freatmeiU. 
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HOBAL CAUSBS OF DBBAlOKa. 
WALTBB C. DENOTj M.B.C.8. 

' I hare had a dream, paat the wit of man to eay what dream 
it wai. Man is but an aM, if he go about to expound thii 
dream/ — Mtdiumwier N%gk^§ Dream* 

'Listen/ says Evelyn, one of the interlocutors in the 
conversations in which Mr. Dendy expounds his * Phi- 
losophy of Mystery,' — * it is my turn to speak.' 

'Like confirmed insanity, the essence of the dream 
is usually a want of balance between the representative 
faculty and the judgment , — being produced, directly or 
indirectly, by the excitement of a chain of ideas, rational 
or probable in parts, but rendered in diflferent dq^rees 
extravagant, or illusive, by imperfisct association, — as in 
the dream of the 'Opium Eater:'— "The ladies of 
Charles I.'s age danced and looked as lovely as the Court 
of Gteorge IV. ; yet I knew, even in my dream, that thqr 
had been in the grave for nearly two centuries." 

' The relative complexity of these combinations in« 
dudes the two divisions of dreams, — the plain, Oemp^ 
fuiTiieol, and the allegorical, or images presented in 
their own form, or by similitude. 

' If we grant that certain faculties or functions of the 
mind are the result of nervous influence, we can as 
readily allow that an imperfection of these manifesta- 

VOL, !• s 
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tions shall be the result of derangemeat of equilibriam 
in this influenoe^ as the material functioQ of muscle 
shall be disturbed by primary or secondary disease about 
the brain ; of which we have daily examples among the 
spasmodic and nerrous diseases of the body.. 

'Referring to the calculation of Cabanisj on the falling 
tosleepof thesenseSjI^Em readily carry on this analogy 
to the fiumlties of mind. We may suppose that the 
faculty of judgment, as being the most important, is 
the first to feel fatigue, and to be influenced, in the mode 
which I have alluded to, by slumber. It is evident, then, 
that the other faculties, which are still awake, will be un* 
contrcdled, and an imperfect oisociation will be the result. 

'Thus the idea of a dream may be considered as a 

species of delirium ; for the figures and situations of both 

are often of the most heterogeneous description, and both 

are ever illusive, bebg believed to be realities, and not 

bemg sulgect to the control of our intellect. Yet, if the 

most absurd dream be analysed, its constituent parts 

may conrist dther of ideas, in themselves not irrational, 

or of sensations or incidents which have bemi indivi* 

dually felt or witnessed. 

• 'So the remembered fiu^es and forms of our absent 

firiends, fiuthfnl though a part of the likeness may be, 

are associated with the grossest absurdity: 

** Yelut »gri somnia vaiui 
FingMktor speeies, ut nee pes nee espot uni 
Btddstmr tarmm^ 
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Or, as Drydcn has written, — v 

" Dreamt are but interludes which fancy makes : 
When monarch Beason sleeps, this mimic wakes; 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 
A court of cobblers and a mob of kings. 
Light fbmes are merry, grosser fumes are sad* 
Both are the reasonable soul run mad ; 
And many monstrous forms in sleep we see 
That neiUier were, nor are, nor e'er can be." 

' The little variatioiis in the tisane of a dream, are not 
rectified by judgment. So the vision may have led us to 
the very consummation of the highest hopes with love 
and beauty, and then, if an object even of degradation 
or deformity shall cross the dream, an association shall 
be formed imparting a feeling of loathing and horror. 

* You may take Hobbes's illustration, Astrophel, which 
you will probably prefer to mine. Hobbes says of the 
composition of phantoms, ** Water, when moved at once 
by divers movements, receiveth one motion compounded 
of them all; so it is in the brain, or spirits stirred by 
divers objects. There is composed an imagination of 
divers conceptions that appeared single to the sense; as 
sense at one time shows the figure of a mountain, at an* 
other of gold, and the imagination afterwards composes 
them into a golden mountain.^' 

* I believe Parkhurst also will tell you that the Hebrew 
word for dream refers to things erroneously viewed by 
the senses; for each may assume, individually, an inti* 

%% 
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mate aooordanoe with another, although the fint and 
last appear perfectly incongruous^ as the Chinese puzzle, 
will be a chaos if its pieces be wrongly placed ; k faulty 
rgtming, in fact, of scenes and objects reduced to their 
constituent elements. 

' Ida. 1 have ever believed that there were incidents 
reoordedj which left no doubt of the truth of innate 
idealism. Dr. Beattie has obserred : '' Men bom blind, 
or who have lost all remembrance of light and colours, 
are as capable of invention^ and dream as frequently, as 
those who see/' 

' Evelyn. These, fair lady, are surely very imperfect 
data. If a jMsrson loses remembrance of individual co- 
lour,- he does not lose the power of comparing or of 
judging variety of colour. And, again, although he may 
be congenitally blind, yet if there be any other sense but 
right, through which the mind can perceive or receive 
external impresrion, the olgection must fiedl. There are 
very strange communities of the senses, which you may 
smile at, yet are they perfectly true. 

'Dr. Blacklock (who was very early in life struck 
blind) expressed his ideas of colour by referring to a 
peculiar sound, the two being as it were synonymous to 
him. And he fancied also in his dreaming, that he was 
connected to other bodies by myriads of threads or rays 
of feeling. 

' I may assure you, too, that on the loss of any one 
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■ensej the subeequent dreams, after a lapse of timej will 
not be referred to that sense. 

'Dr. Darwin will supply you with very illnstratiye 
instances of this ; from which yon will learn, that after 
blindness had afflicted certain persons, they never dreamed 
that they saw objects in their sleep; and a deaf gentle- 
man, who had talked with his fingers for thirty years, 
invariably dreamed also of finger speaking, and never 
alluded to any dreaming of friends having orally con- 
versed with him. 

' AitropheL I believe that a black colour was dis- 
agreeable to Chesdden's blind hoy, from the moment he 
saw it. 

'Evelyn. Because, from certain laws of refraction, the 
efiect was instantly pak^ to his eye* 

' Aetrophel. I remember. Sir Walter Scott, in his ' Let- 
ters on Demonology and Witchcraft,' informs us that 
** those experienced in the education of the deaf and 
dumb find that their pupils, even cut off from all in* 
itruction by ordinary means, have been able to form, out 
of their own mto^m/eJconjectures, some ideas of the 
existence of a Deity, and of the distinction of soul and 
body/' 

'Evelyn. And you do not see, dear Astrophel, the 
dilemma of this argument f Before the deaf and dumb 
pupil can adopt a language by which to make his pre- 
ceptor sensible of his thoughts or sentiments, he must 
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have had certain facta or knowledge imparted to Mm, by 
sijfni, or other modes of instruction. The modes of 
mutual understanding must first emanate from the tutor, 
and with these ideas may be excitedj which at first sight 
may seem to be innate or unauUted. 

'Believe not that I deny a moral consciousness of 
the existence of the Deity, and of our immortality ; 
but how c^ we prove it in those who have no sense to 
explain itP If it were possible to find a creature so 
wretched as to be endued with no external sense from 
his birth, such abeing would neither dream nor think ; 
he would lead the life almost of a soophyte, ceasing, of 
course, to be a responsible agent I 

'And yet my Astrophel will lean to the vagaries 
of our pseudo-psychologists, who believed the dream to 
be the flight of the soul on a visit to other regions, and 
its observation of their nature and systems from actual 
survey. Of the fruits of this ethereal voyage the dreamer, 
I presume, is made conscious when the soul returns to 
the brain, its earthly pabulum or home. Were this so, 
it should enjoy visions of unalloyed beatitude; and even 
wore there a limit to its excursions, a thing so pure and 
perfect would select angelic communion only. I do not 
aver that such things are not, but that we catmot know 
it here. We have no satisfactory remembrance of cities 
and temples thus surveyed, more gorgeous than the 
waking conceptions of a thousand and one nights, or 
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the legends of the genii; no wonders or eocentricities 
which eclipse the exploits of OuUiyer, Peter Wilkins, 
Friar Baoon^ or Baron MfLnchaosen. 

' Larater carries out this caprice by a yerj fine meta- 
physical thought, to illustrate the night apparition, — ^that 
it is their '' transportive or imaginatiye fieu^ulty that 
causes others to appear to us in our dreams/' And I 
mysdf was once gravely told by a visionary that he 
dreamed one night of a certain old woman ; and she 
afterwards told him that she dreamed she was, on that 
very night, in hii chamber. So, you peroeiye, her imajge, 
or material 'thought, entered into his mind, and caused 
his dream. 

' Is not this sublime f 

' Now it is dear that these illusions cannot tend to 
advance the dignity of the mind. Nothing can be more 
convincing to prove a suspension of judgment. Be* 
member that during this life — the incorporation of the 
soul — we are conscious of it only tkreugh the brain. It 
is not yet emancipated ; and it is an error to think, be- 
cause sometimes we have a brilliant vision, that there^ 
fore if the body were more inactive, the soul would be 
more ethereal.' 

* If dreams are essentially prophetic, why are they not 
aU fulfilled? and if one is not fulfilled, how know we if 
all will not be equally fallacious? The argument for 
the prophetic nature is merely h posteriori, the shallow 
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^'poit hoc^ esrgp propter hoc/' of the sopliist. On the 
oocarrenee of any important erent, all the auguries and 
dreams which bear the slightest semblance to a pro- 
phecy are immediately adduced^ and stretched and 
warped to suii the superstition^ as the whimsical mother 
will aoQount for the marks on her child by frights and 
longings. When we know that myriads of enthusiasts 
and hypochondriacs hare^ by the failure of their predic- 
tionsy desenred the stigma of false prophets^ we may 
surely dass these phantasies among the popular erron 
of the time. 

'Yet the fulfilment of a prophecy may be a conse- 
quence; and that without the imputation of fidsehood 
or imposition^ or of any special interference. (I am 
not recanting my opinions, Aslrophel.) 

* 1. Through the efiect of an imparted impetui. 

*2. Foresight, iiom the study of events and cha- 
racter. 

* 8. Constantly tkmki9i(f on one sulrject 

'4. ImpreeeUme of terror or alarm, from spectres, 
sibyls, etc 

'As there are dreams iiom impressions on the body 
during sleep, so there are diseased tissues in the brain, 
which light up phantoms of terror and death perfectly 
propheti<^ but wherefore so? Merely because they are 
induced by that disease which usually terminates in 
death. Such were the dreams during nightmare which 
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preceded^ and I beUeve, still precede, the epidemic 
fevers of Borne, and those of Leyden, in 1669, when the 
patient fell asleep and was attacked by incubus before 
each exacerbation. The hmpersonation of death was the 
prevailing phantom of their dream, and in reality death 

soon followed 

' My friend the late Captain Mdtt, B.N., nsed fre- 
quently to repeat an anecdote of a seaman under his com- 
mand. This indiyidual, who was a good sailor and a brare 
man, suffered much trouble and anxiety from his supersti- 
tious fears. When on the night-watch, he would see 
sights and hear noises in the rigging and the deep, 
which kept him in a perpetual fever of alarm. One day 
the poor fellow reported upon deck that the devil, whom 
he knew by his horns and cloven feet, stood by the side 
of his hammock on the preceding night, and told him 
that he had only three days to live. His messmates 
endeavoured to remove his despondeney by ridicule, but 
without effect. And the next morning he told the tale 
to Captain Mott, with this addition, that the fiend had 
paid him a second nocturnal visit, announcing a repe- 
tition of the melancholy tidings. The Captain in vain 
expostulated with him on the folly of such groundless 
apprehensions. And the morning of the fatal day beiag 
exceedingly stormy, the man, with many others, was 
ordered to the topmast to perform some duty among the 
rigging. Before he ascended, he bade his messmates 
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farewell^ telliDg them that he had receired a third wanung 
iiom the deril^ and that he if as eonfident he ahoold be 
dead before night* He went aloft with the foreboding 
of eril on his mind, and in less than five minutes he lost 
his hold, fell npon the deck, and was killed upon the 
spot' (Brande^s ' Popular Antiquities.') — Philoiophy of 
Mjf9terjf. 



IHFLUXirCE OF DABE BLOOD IN THB B&AIK. 

WALTBE €• DENDT, M.B.C.S. 

<ItdkofdMiiM 
Whieh an tbe ohfldrm of an idb bimtiL' 

^Evelyn. That I may explain to you the predispoiUum 
of a dresm, — ^in other words, the state of broken Mhan* 
ber, — it is essential that I refer to the physiology of the 
brain ; and I must humble our pride by combining some 
of the most debasing conditions of our nature, as influ- 
ential on the divine mind, through the medium of its 
ehaimber$ of marrtno*; for to the intimate condition and 
function of the brain and its nerves, add its contained 
Hood, we must chiefly look for the physical caueee of a 
dream* 

'Yet I may even grant you, for an argument. Astro- 
phd, the flight of an immortal spirit, and all the amiable 
vagaries of Sir Thomas Browne, reserving to myself to 
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prove at what moment .we become conscioas of this^ 
flight. 

'In natural actions there are ever three requisites, 
like the points of a syllogism : 

1. A susceptibility of influence; 

2. The influence itself; 

8. The efiect of this influence. 
And these I call the predispoHng, the exciting^ and the 
proximate causes. 

'1. The brain is brought to this susceptibility by 
excited temperaments, study, intense and undivided 
thought, — in short, by any intense impression. 

'2. The influence or excitement is applied ; congestion 
of blood producing impression on extremities, or origin 
of a nerve, at the period of departing or returning con- 
sciousness. At these periods the blood changes, and I 
believe, ae it changes, the phenomena of the mind, as in 
the waking state, obey these changes; rational and light 
dreams being the efiect of circulation of scarlet blood ; 
dull and reasonless visions and nightmare, that of mm- 
son or black blood. 

'3. The efiect of this influence is recurrence of idea, 
memory, — ^more or less erroneously associated, as the 
blood approximates to the black or scarlet state, or as . 
the brain itself is constituted. 

'Now it is essential to the perfect function of the brain, 
not only that it shall have a due supply of Uood, but 
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that this blood shall be of that quality we term oxyge^' 
noted. If there be a aimple deficiency of this scarlet 
bloody a state of undisturbed sleep (slightly anal<^us 
to the condition of syncope, or fainting). This may be 
the consequence of any indirect impression^ or the natu« 
ral indication of that direct debility which we witness in 
early infancy^ and in the '' second childishness and mere 
oUivion'^ of old age. But this deficiency of arterial 
blood may be dependmg on a more positive cause— 
venoui cangeetion, impeding its flow ; for in sleep, the 
breathing being slower, the blood becomes essentially 
darker. Even arterial blood itself will become to a cer- 
tain degree carbonized by lentor or stagnation. Venous 
congestion and diminution of arterial circulation are not 
incompatible; indeed. Dr. Abercrombie reasons very 
ably on their relative nature, implying the necessity of 
some remora of venous circulation to supply that want 
or vacuum which the brain would otherwise experience 
iiom the deficiency of the current in the arterial system. 
Thus will the languid arterial circulation of the brain, 
which causes sleep in the first instance, produce, secon- 
darily, that congestion of blood in the veins and sinuses, 
which shall reduce it to disturbed slumber and excite 
the dream. May we not account^ on this principle, for 
the difliculty which many persons experience in falling 
into a second slumber, when they have been disturbed in 
the firet t'—Philoeophy qf Mystery. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
PSYOHOLOOY, ETC., OF DREAMING. 

CBBTISSIMA MOBTIS IMAGO. 
LEOPOLD H. GRIN DON. 

' The transplantation of our oonsciousnessy at the period 
of death, from the material to the spiritual worlds has 
its image in the suspension of our external senses during 
sleep, and the wakening of that mysterious sensibility 
of which we become conscious in certain modes of 
dreaming. *' We are sometimes more than ourselves in 
our sleep/' says Sir Thomas Browne. '^ The slumber 
of the body seems to be but the waking of the souL It 
is the ligation of sense, but the liberty of reason.'' 

"^ Strange state of being I For 'Estill to bei 
SenseleiB to feel snd with elosed eyes to see." 
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' Doubtless the majority of dreams are wliat Macnish 
asserts all to be^ " the resuscitation of thoughts which 
: , in some shape or other have previously occupied the 

• mind/' Experience and revelation attest^ however, 

t that at times the struggles of the chained spirit to 

) employ^ and thus to enjoy itself amid the glories of its 

proper dime, are not in vain. Such are the occasions 
I ^ when strange, beautiful pictures open out before our 

I sleeping sight, rich in all the colours and reality of 

I life. It will be said that these are creations of the 

I ^ imagination. ^Probably so. But then what is this 

I " imagination '' ? Barely to assign a phenomenon to the 

* '^ imagination '' is to get no nearer to its cause. It is 
, to evade the question rather than to resolve it. The 

"imagination/' as usually referred to in such matters, 
I is just one of those useful entrenchments behind which 

' { perplexity is apt to shelter itself, and nothing more. The 

' imagination belongs less to the material than to the 

I spiritual world, it is the Jaiiiff b\fron$ of the Boman 

mythology, — ^provided with a twofold face and senses. 
What the populace say about imagi{iation presenting 
images that we mistake for realities, is like popular phi- 
losophy in general, pure nonsense. No man ever ima- 
gined, or can imagine, anything that has not reality 
Momewhert, and this whether wakimg or ikqrififf. That 
which wei call imagination in reference to dreams, is 
what in the daytime we call our poMc &cnlty and 
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probably the play of eacb is in definite ratio to the 
other^ — the prime characteristic of the faculty being 
unswerving allegiance to truth and fact^ and one of its 
chief privileges, insight into the spiritual world. In 
sleep we are conscious of beholding objects as distinctly, 
and hearing sounds as plainly, as in our waking state, 
yet with an eye and ear wholly difierent from the out- 
ward organs, and which can have reference accordingly 
only to a sphere of nature and mode of being likewise 
entirely difierent, — a sphere which can be no other 
than the Spiritual world. Dreams, in a itord, rank with 
the highest phenomena of the spiritual life. '' Dreams,'' 
says Addison, '^ give us some idea of the great excellence 
of the human soul, and its independency of matter. 
They are an instance of that agility and perfection 
which is natural to the soul when disengaged from the 
body. When the organs of sense want their due repose 
and necessary reparation, and the body is no longer 
able to keep pace with the spiritual substance to which - 
it is united, the soul exalts herself in her several facul- 
ties, and continues in action until her partner is again 
qualified to bear her company. Dreams look like the 
amusements and relaxations of the soul when she is 
disencumbered of her machine; her sports and pas- 
times when she has laid her charge asleep.'' Bishop 
Newton's remarks on dreams are little less than argu- 
mentative for the spiritual body. '^ It is rery evident," 
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he writes^ ''that the soul is in great measure inde- 
pendent of the body^ even if hile she is in the body ; 
since the deepest sleep that possesseth the one cannot 
affect the other while the arenues of the body are 
closed^ the soul is still endued with sense and perocp* 
tion^ and the impressions are often stronger^ and the 
images more lively^ when we are asleep than when 
awake. There must necessarily be two distinct and 
different substances, whose nature and properties are 
so very different, that the one should unk under the 
burden and fatigue of the day, the other shall be fresh 
and active as the flame ; while the one shall be dead to 
the world, the other shall be ranging the universe I " 
Lord Brougham's ' Discourse of Natural Theology ' con- 
tains reasoning to the same effect, and almost in the 
same words. A clever and interesting little book on 
this subject, and one which nobody curious in the phe- 
nomena of man's inner life should fail to peruse, is 
Sheppard's, ' On Dreams^ in their Mental and Moral 
Aspects. 1847.' 

But leaving aside such dreams as those alluded to, 
even the ordinary kind daim to originate in a spiritual 
activi^, similarly concurrent with the ligation of external 
sense. For the resuscitation of thoughts which in some 
shape or other hkve previously occupied the mind, is 
nothing more nor less than a prelude to what will un- 
questionably form the chief part of our intellectual ex- 
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perienoe of futuri^^ namely, the inalienable and irre- 
preaaible reooUeciion of tbe deeds and feelings played 
forth If bile in the fleshy providing a beatitude or a misery 
for ever. Ordinarily, this resasdtation is of such a 
medley and jumbled character, that not only is the ge- 
neral product unintelligible,* but the particular inci- 
dents are themselTes too fragmentary and dislocated to 
be recognized. But it is n6t always so. There must be 
few who hare not experienced in their sleep, with what 
peculiar vividness unknown in their waking hours, and 
with what minute exactitude of portraiture, events long 
past, and long lost sight of, will not infrequently come 
back, showing that there is something within that never 
forgets, and which only waits the negation of the ex- 
ternal world, to leap up and certify its powers. 



* Uartinesa carries out this view, in a piece of great power, 
in the ' Endeavoort after the Chriitisn Life/ vol. L Coleridge, in 
the ' Biographia Literaris,' voL i. p. 116, ed. 1817, suggests thst 
the'books' which will be opened at the last day, are men's own 
perfect memories of what they have thought and done during 
life. In relation to the quickening of the memory at death, 
it ii full of solemn interest^ that persons so nearly drowned 
ss to lose sll conscionsness and sll sense of physical psin, see 
daring the moments preceding their restoration, the whole of 
their past Ufe in mental panorama. Of this there are many 
well*known instances on record. Forgetting, absolute forget- 
ting, asserts De Quincey, is a thing not possible to the human 
mind. 
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THE SOUL BJBMEMBEBS. 

'OwoQdroiit]>re«mknd; whohaUmot 
Threadad soma myatio masa 

In ito dim retreati, and lirad again 
In the light of other days P 



** There the ehild ia on its mother'a breast . 
That long in the grare hath hdn ; 
For in Dreamland sJl the knred and lost 
Axe giren US again." 

^In the whole oompaaa of poetry^ perbapa there ia 
nothiDg more touching than the alluaion in the 'Exile of 
Erin:*— 

^ Erin 1 mjeoontij, though sad and forsaken. * 

In dreams I rerisit thy sea*beaten shore ; 
But alas !- in a far foreign land I am taken. 
And sigh for the finends I shall nerer see more 1*^ 

' That which ao nvidly remembers ia the soul; and if 
in sleep^ which refreahea our tnrganic nature, it uttera 
ita recoUectiona brokenly and indistinctly^ it will abun- 
dantly compenaate itaelf when the material yeatnre • 
which dogs it ahall be caat away. Much of the india- 
tinctnesa of dreama probably ariaea finom physical unheal- 
thineaa. If a sound body be one of the firstrequirementa 
to a sound mind^ in relation to ita waking employmenta, 
no leaa must it be needful to the sanity and precision of 
ita sleeping onea. Brilliant aa are the powera and fonc- 
tiona of the apiritual body, the performance of them^ 
whether deepbg of^ waking, ao long aa it ia inreated 
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with flesh and bloody is immensely^ perhaps wholly 
oontbgent on the health of the material body. If the 
material body be improperly fed^ or the blood be in- 
sufficiently oxygenated^ the brain and nerves are imper* 
fectly nourished^ and the spiritual body can but imper- 
fectly enact its will. However little it may be sospected^ 
the great practical question of our day — ^the health of 
towns — ^thus inrdves^ in a less or greater extent, the 
moral and intellectual interests of the community. 
For a soul that is debarred from acting freely and vigo- 
rously, through a defective or vitiated condition of its 
instruments, cannot be expected to act nobly or reli- 
giously/ — lAfti Us NaUaref Varietia, and Phenomena. 

CONSPBOTUS OF OPINIONS. 

' A conspectus of the opinions held by those who have 
investigated the psydiical aspect of sleep, and in a phi- 
losophical spirit, may present it in the various lights 
of which it is susceptible. ^ Leibnits argues that even 
when we sleep without dreaming, there is always present 
some &int perception.^ Sir W. Hamilton unfortunately 
attempts to prove the postulate by reference to somn- 
ambulism. ^^Kant agreed that we always dream when 
we sleep; that those who fancy they have not dreamt, 
have only forgotten their dreams, and that to cease to 
dream would be to cease to live, t Maine de Biran ocm- 
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oeifes that the toul sleeps^ and that the senses are torpid. 
Oeofiroj argues that the mind wakes^ that certain of 
the senses transmit the sensations which they receive^ 
.and the mind awakes the senses by its own activity. 
Lelut controrerts these opinions^ and argues that there 
is neither suspension nor vigilanee^ but repose. ,^Dugald 
Stewart^ while holding uninterrupted psychical action^ ) 
aflbrmed that the activity and volition* of the spirit were 
suspended./ Euler believed that the more the influence 
of the senses is suspended^ the more regular and con- 
nected our dreams; He does not carry this theory so 
fiur as Democritus^ who put his eyes out in order that he 

* might philosophise the better; or as Malebranche^ who 
dosed the shutters and excluded every ray of lights that 
he might think more intensely ; or, as St. Anthony, who 
complained that the rising sun deprived him of the 
** gre^Aet interior light.'^ Muller thought sleep the an- 
tagonism of the organic and animal functions. ^ JSurdach 
calls sleep the primordial state of the soul, where it finds 
itself when it awakes to life. Mau^ compares the con- 
dition of the sleeping man to that of the fetus; and 

%v Macario, while admittbg that dreams between sleeping 
and waking have demonstrated that the ezerdse of the 
&culties is not entirely suspended, designates sleep as 
the negation of the integrity of the moral and intel-- 

voLiL, April, 186S. 
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OLABBNOB'S DBBAIC. 

' Shakespeare is almost always true to nature^ and is 
so most particularly Iq Clarence's dream of Richard III. 
It is a dream of drownings hot the reality ; hence the 
phenomena are described as those of the incuiu$, because 
the conservative instinct is aroused. Still there is the 
dreaming similarity between the reality and the illusion 
kept up with admirable tact and truth to nature. 
Clarence is in prison^ and dreams of escape: — 

** Methought that I had broken from the tower. 
And was embarked to cross to Burgandy i 
And in my company, my brother Glo'ster, 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches ; hence we look'd toward En^^d, 
And cited up a thousand heavy times. 
Daring the wars of York and Lancaster, 
That had befallen us. As we paced along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Glo'ster stumbled } and in fUling^ 
Struck me, that thought to stay him, overboard 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 
O Lord 1 methought what pain it was to drown 1 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears I 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes 1 
Methought I saw a thousand fearM wreoks, i 

A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon ; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of peari. 
Inestimable stones, unTalued jewels. 
All scattered at the bottom of the sea.** 



1(8 TBUB TO KATURB. 

^Then when Brackenbury asked him if he were not 
awakened ''with this sore agony/' Clarence replies 
^•and herein Shakespeare shows his matchless art and 
powers of observation — in terms which indicate that 
there was the act of memory, like that described above, 
bat dream-like, and not tinged with pleasure, but with 
pain, such as must neceuarily attend the incubus in all 
ita forms: — 

''Oh not my dream was leDgtheaed after lifei 
Oh then began the tempest of my soul I 
I pttsedy methought» the melancholy flood. 
With that grim fenyman which poets write of* 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night 
The first ihat there did greet my strsoger tool* 
Was my great father*in-laWj*-renowiied Warwick, 
Who cried aloud* * What se(miy€jf>r perfuiy 
CamtkudarkwitmarehymffindJUlsfClartmeel* 
And so he vanished. Then came wandering by» 
A shadow like an angel* with bright hair 
DabUed in blood* and he shrieked out aloud— 
' CUar9neeUc(m&'^l9eJU$Hng,pe9JMr0d Ctarmtce ■ 
Tkat$iM0dm0inti0jUldhy7hwke^iyi 
Sm€ on kimt/Met I Utk$ kirn to ^fomr Ur$MnU t*' 
With that* methooght a legion of fiml fiends 
Bnvironed me* and howled in my ears 
Such hideous cries* that with the very noise 
I, tremblmg, wakedi and* for a season after. 
Could not believe but what I was in hell ; 
Such tetriUe improssion made my dream/' 

'Thia whole deseripdon is true to nature, even to the 
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last line. The imprestions of a vivid dream often dwell 
in the mind for some time after waking, and leave the 
individual in doubt whether they are phantoms or 
realities. 

'This recall of past events to the memory in dreams 
and in morbid conditions of the brain, is a singularly 
suggestive fact. It indicates the power of mind, in the 
abstract, to comprehend, with a faculty litde short of 
omniscience, the meaning and significance of those 
minute mysterious changes in the material organ which 
constitute the basis of dreams. It indicates, also, the 
immense capabilities of matter, in being rendered sub- 
servient to such remarkable spiritual phenomena. But 
when we pass from the creature to the Creator, — ^when 
we contemplate the endowments of the Supreme Mind,, 
of ''the Father of the spirits of all flesh," as maoi- 
fested in His o£bpring, — ^we find that we can almost 
understand how, just as the physical changes in the 
material organ, passing through their phases, in one 
moment reveal the doings of years, so also the d<nngs of 
all created things, past and present, may be revealed to 
the glance of the Infinite, in virtue of the minute phy- 
sical changes His will directs; and so we geta glimpse at 
the posiUnUty of Omniicience. 

' On the other hand, the mind is struck with wonder, 
at the singular powers with which creative mind has 
endowed matter. The microscopic-^the infinitely minute 
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^^langM which it pastes ihnnigh in acts of thought, 
and espedally in the acts of memory we have described, 
an more utterly bqrond our comprehension, and, indeed, 
more grand, because more inexplicable, than the rast 
changes in the reUtions of the masses which roll through 
infinite space in ''cycle on epicycle.'' They reveal to 
US phenomena belonging to matter when it is coiijoined 
with, and the instrument of the mind, whidi alter and 
decompose all our ordinary ideas of its properties, to 
the development of entirely new conceptions.' — The 
Jcwmal qf Psifckohgieal Medieme : Skqf, Dreammg, 
m^In$mitf, voL ir., Oct 1851. 
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